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PREFACE 

The tmnslatioli of th(‘ Live.S' of the Caesan' is based 
upon the text ef Maximilian Ihm, Leipzig^ 1907 
(editin miiH)!*^ 1909) wiLli some slight elu^iges iu 
j>mu‘luntion^ eapilalisation,, and orthography, to con- 
form more nearly with Knglish and Americ^an usage. 
Where Ihin does not offer a readable text, con- 
jectures hav(‘ been admitted and mentioned in the 
footnotes, and in a few other cases a different reading 
tlian his has ])cen adopted. 

'fhe aim has been a translation, rather than the 
easier task of a |)a.raphrase. The version of Philemon 
Holland (r.ondon, IGOO) cannot he surpassed in style 
and .spirit, and it is more accurate than any other 
Knglish translation. An attempt has been made to 
compete with it in the only possible way, namely in 
greater fidelity to a better text than was available in 
his day, and in a nearer approach to the manner of 
Suetonius. The text and interprefeition of Suetonius 
offer Timny difficulties, all of which have reeeived 
careful cohsid<vration ; but it is hardly to be hoped 
that the results have been satisfactory in all eases. 
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PHKFACK 


I am indebted for many valuable Ku^^(‘stion.s U> the 
excellent German tranwiatfon of Adolf Htahr, Stutt- 
gartj 181)7, in the new edition jnd^lLshed at Munich 
in 1913. 

To the Lives of the Caesars have l>een added those 
extracts from the Iavvs of lUusirious Mm which 
afford a continuous text and arc gtMun’ally ix^gartlcd 
as authentic. See tlie Prefatory Note to Pari IL 

A complete Index to the whole wi»rk will he found 
at the end of Vhdiiine IL 


JOHN G KOLFK. 

rniXjADEUPniA, A'im}, i9b‘t 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SUETONIUS 


(if AlUH StiETONiUH Tranquillus is 0110 of tlic nuiRerous 
HiRuau writers who give iis little inforniaticm about 
theiuHelves. He only tells us^ that hcwiivS the son of 
Suetonius Laetus^ a llouinn kiiightj who took part in 
the battle of Jk^triacinu as tribune of the thirteenth 
legion ; for four other casual allusions^ add nothing 
of importance, although they are of assistance in 
conjecturing the date of his birth, which Mommsen 
assigns to the year 77 a*d,, Maee/^ with somewhat 
greater p f ■■ 09 . The rest of our informa- 
tion is 'ic:-.'- 1.-: the Leflers of the Younger 

Pliny and from a single allusion in Spartiaiuis, wlio 
in the time of Diocletian w’rote a biography of 
Hadrian. 

His birthplace is unknowm, and it is possible that 
he was one of the few Roman writers who were born 
in the city of Home.*'* The date of liis death is also 
uncertain. Our last reference to liim is in 121, but 

^ (kho, X. 1. 

xix. Ivii. 2 ; Donu xxi. 2 •, Or. iv, 

a iiL p. 4J1* Mmu mir StUiomi pp. 35 fF. 

^ Thera Is no ]*rf>!ninn7)t wriU-r f.f whom this can be asserted 
positively ; it pr.iLaiiie i;j the case of Caesar and 

lAicrothiH; for Suoionins .-.re Macf-, P* f 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SUETONIUS 


the number and extent of his works^ and the impli- 
cation in one of Plinj’s Letters ^ that he was slow to 
publish;, suggest that he must have lived to a good 
old age^ perhaps including a part of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. From Pliny we learn that he 
practised at the bar/ although it wms apparently 
only for a short time. That he was a schoohnaster, 
which is asserted by Mace and others, seems to lack 
evidence.® He took no part hi jnditical life, and 
although he secured a military tribuneship through 
Pliny’s good odices, he soon had it transferred to a 
relative,*^ Pie received from Irajari tlie im- inam 
liherorumj^ but this was not justified by the number 
of his offspring. Apparently he had no children, 
but there is no evidence that his marriage was 
unhappy as well as unfruitful/ as some assert. That 
he received the privilege from axi emperor so 
reluetoit to grant it to those who could not legally 
lay claim to it_, is perhaps evidexice of his high 
character. In Ixis letter to Trajan Pliny refers 
to Suetonius as ccmlnhenialu, whicli indicates an 
intimate friendship and an approx im;i I i‘ly equal age. 
The latter is not inconsisteiil. wii.Ii Piioy’s language 
in Ejiid, 3, 8. 1/ since his position wa.s so much higlier 
than that of Suetonius^ and it is in accord with Ejmt, 
9, 34;, where Pliny consults his friend as to the 
advisability of reading his verses in public. 

The letters of Pliny which refer to Suetonius 
cover approximately the period from 90 to 112. 

1 5. ]0. ^ a EpisL 1. 18. 

^ Scholasticia dominw, in Phiiy, Wpid* 1. 2k 4, memns 
‘^scholars turned landowners.” ** Pliny, JiJpki, 8. 8. 

® Pliny, J^pist, 10. 94 and 95. 

® panm feHX) Pliny, EpiaL 10. 94. 2. 
reverentia quam 7)iihi pracstas. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SUETONIUS 


From Spartianus^ we learn that be held the position 
of secretary ^ to Hadrian, probably during the period 
when his friend and patron Gains Septicius Clanis 
was a prefect of the praetorian guard (119 to 121). 
It was doubtless at this time that Suetonius gave 
Hadrian the little statuette of Augustus, referred to 
in A?ig. vii. L Spartianus tells us that botli Suetonius 
and Sepbicuus were discharged by Hadrian, fpod 
a})ud Sabinam uxorcin iniumi ehis fainiliarius tunc se 
egerant (piain reverentia domus aulicac j)C)stulabat.” 
Winle this statement is far from clear or definite, tlic 
words iniumi cliis suggest some violation of court 
eti(piette, rather than any more serious misconduct. 
From this time on we lose sight of Suetonius, and it 
seems probable that he lived in retirement and 
devoted himself to literary work. 

Idle references to his works arc considerably more 
numerous. A catalogue of them is })reserved by 
Suidas,^ to which additions have been made from 
other sources. Fie was a man of scholarly tastes 
and habits, and according to the fashion of his later 
years, when the greater part of the work appears to 
liavc been done, apparently wrote in Greek as well 
as in Latin. His writings were in the fields of 
Iiistoi*y (biography), antiquities, natural history and 
grammar, and may be listed as follows : — 

1. — Biooiiapiiical and Hibtouical. 

L The Lives of the Caesars. 

2, On Illustrious Men (in tlie field of literature). 

2. On Famous Courtesmis. 

4. On the Kings. 

1 ViL Hadr, 11. a 

^ Ab (iiddulisy referred to by Spartiamis by the later title 
of ephtidanm, * 8,v, Tpciy/fwAAos. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SLIEa’ONIUS 

11. ANTK^UmEH. 

1. On Rome (lioma), 

(a) Manners and Customs. 

! h) The Roman Year. 

(?) The Roman Festivals. 

( 1 ) Clotliinf)^. 

‘J. The Games of the Greeks. 

.1. On Public Offices. 

4. On Ciccnfs De Re RtthUca, 

III. — Natural History {Pratum), 

1. On Mankind (On Bodily Defects). 

2. On the Reckoning of Time. 

3. On Nature, 

IV. — Grammatical. 

1. On Terms of Abuse in Greek, 

2. Grammatical Questions '{l)e Reims Vcniis), 

3. On the Critical Marks used in }k>oksd 

Of all these the only work which has come down 
to us entire^ or nearly sO;, is the Lioes of the Caesars, 
published in 120. It includes the biographies of 
twelve Caesars/’ from Julius to Domitian^ and 
except for some inconsiderable lacunae^ lacks only 
the first few chapters of the life of Julius. From a 
reference of Johannes Lyd of the sixth century^ 
it appears that he used a codex with the dedication 

1 Scliaiw, Oesck d. rdm, Liitercikir, m Miillcr’a Mandbueh 
d. hlasH. AIlerlnmmMmw'haft., viii. i), pp, 53 f. VariouB 
arrangemciitH of theso eighteen titles are made l)y cliflcrent 
scholars ; see for example Maec^, JfJmti, p. 355, and the editions 
of Suetonius. ^ De Maykir, 2. 0, p. 102 Fuss. 
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to Septicius Clarus^ and hence pi’esiimably with the 
missing poi’tion of the Julius. This must tlierefore 
have been lost between the sixth century and the 
early part of the ninth century (see p. xxi). PreiuF- 
honime^ believes that he has demonstrated the 
existence of a complete manuscript of the fifth 
eenturyji written in capitals. 

Besides the Liim of the Caesars we have consider- 
able fragments of the Lives of Ilhistrious of 
which those which are genei’ally regarded as authentic 
and oiler a continuous text of any length are given 
in Part IIJ 

The voluminous ]>iiblications ot Suetonius gave 
him lasting fame and were used as sources by later 
writers in various fields. In this w^ay a great number 
of detached passages from hi.s lost works and from 
the missing portions of the I)e Firis lllnstrihus have 
!»■■■! I r .1 , in the form of more or 1 ess literal 
< -p: ■. I"'.-, historical writersv such as EutropiiLS;, 

Aurelius Vietorj and Orosm.s drew on him freely^ and 
so frequently reproduce his exact langiuige as to be 
of occasional help in the criticism of his text. 

He exercised a great influence on the form of 
historical writings which took a biographical turn for 
some centuries. He found iniibitors and successors 
in Marius Maximus (1G5~230), wliose works have 
perished, and in the writers of the Augustan History 
(Scripiores Llisionae Angusiae)^ whose biographies have 
come down to us, while Tacitus did not find a follower 
until the time of Ammianus Marcellinus (330-400). 
His influence extended to the Christian writers and 

^ M^moires coiironmfs et autres m6moire8 puhlUes par 
rAcadMe royah de Belgiqttey Ixiii. pp. 8^h«88. 

^ See Schanzi, l.c. p. 47, and the Prefatory ilote to Part II. ' 
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is seen in the form of the Life of Amlrnhsim by Inis 
seeret^iry Paulinus^ and even to the Middle Ages^ 
when Einhardns wrote a Life of Charles the Great on 
the model of Suetonius^ perha])s using the nianuscri})t 
which is the archetype of those that have come down 
to us (see p. xxi). 

His other works were no less esteemed as authori- 
ties- Tcrtullian in his I)e Spevtaculis made use (iC 
Suetonius’s work of a similar title, and we find his 
inihience in Censorinus^ Solimts, Maerobius, in tl)e 
scholiasts on Oermanicus, Horace, and Juvenal, in 
the commentator Servius, and especially in Isidore, 
who has preserved maxiy fragments of the lost works 
of Suetonius* 
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THE LIVES OF THE CAESARS 

( JeNKH AL ClIARAt !TEIHSTI<'K 


The hio^mphicK of Siu^tonins nrc inierostiHg f>oih 
for lludr conlentH aiul as a form of Stnc'lly 

speakinpf tlu^y are m‘iLlutr history nor l)io^r{iplijL 
' (ireali lustoneal events^ such as Caesar's eam|uu^ns 
in (huil^ are dismissed in a brief cha])tei% or with a 
casual allusion, like the defeat of Varus. The acts 
of the senate and pc.ople, and the edicts of the 
emperors^ receive fuller attention, but are wholly 
subordinate to the personal element. On the other 
hand no ideal life is presented, to inspire imihition 
and point a moral, and no attempt is made to trace 
the dev(dopment of character as influenced by 
heredity, education, and environment The Lives^ as 
Leo has shown, ^ are of the ^^grammatical " type,^ and 
they furnish material for biographies in the true 
sense of the word, giving the tliougbtful reader 
; abundant opportunity for the reflexions and deductions 
' which the writer has omitted. 

^ I)ie grkchii--‘'h - rnifii.'.‘-hi :i 7it<>jrnjih‘- , T.i ip/iL', 1001. 

® These wei'e oi-iLji'i.'.lly iis ij-.! r.- tiiic'ii-tisH to works 

of literature, iUid ilu-ir divAvii in a great 

; luoasuro from those works themaelveH ; but they were after- 
I wards extended to men eminent in other fields. For fuller 

t details on this and other points I nmy refer to iny paper 

’ Huetonius and his Biographies’* in the iVoc* of the Am&r. 

; PhiloHOphical ,Soc.^ Hi. pp. 206 fk 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Suetonius was rather a student and a se^irelier 
of records than an observer or inquirer, and his 
interests lay in the past rather than in the present. 
The Lives become shorter as he approaches his own 
time, when the written sources were fewer and the* 
oj)portunities for obtaining {)ersonal information 
greater. He had at his disjjosal a great amount 
of material in the fetnu of histories and memoirs 
which are now lost; he Juul access either directly or 
indirectly through his colleagiu^ Ah sii(dih\ to the 
imperial archives while he was Hadrian's stH*refcary ; 
and his 'iry with Plhiy must have madt'. hi)n 
tamiliar -a;:.! ‘C! records and opinions. Occa- 

sionally he made use of hearsay evidence^ and of 
personal observation.^ That he seems to have made 
little use of inscriptions® is doubtless due in large 
measure to his possession of other material 'which is 
not available to-day. 

On the rare occasions when he gives us an insight 
into his method of handling his source.s, as in Lalig. 
viii, it seems clear that he examined conflicting state- 
ments with care and intelligence, whenever he 
thought it necessary to do so; bub the plan of his 
work does not often call for such an investigation. 
Although he aims to be strictly impartial, scrupu- 
lously recounting the virtues and vices of the 
emperors in separate lists,^ he seems as a rule to 
pay little regard to the source from which his 
information comes, and rarely makes any personal 
comment.® 

^ OaUff. xix. 3. 2 jsfero, Ivii. 2j Dom. xii. 2. 

3 See Doniiiflon, Amen Jour, of Arch.^ sec. scrum, ii. pp. 
26 ff. 

* See Any. ix., Ixi. ; Tih. Ixl 2.; GaL xxii, 1,; Nero, 
xix. 3. ® Bee, however, Tib. xxi, 2 ; Tit. i. 
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This apparent impartiality does not give us a fair 
and unbiassed estimate of the emperors. To be con- 
vinced of this we have only to imagine a biogra})]iy 
of some prominent man of our own tla}^ made U]) of 
praise and blame drawn indiscriminately from tlu^ 
organs of his own ])arty and of the oj)positi()n^ and 
j)resented w'ithout comment. Just as such a method 
would yield a considerable number of absolute falsc- 
hoodsj so many of the statements of Suetonius must 
be rejected for one reason or another. 

He is often., perhaps generally^ regarded as a 
scandal-monger and a man of prurient inind^ but 
neither of these (dnirges seems justified. Tlic details 
which give rise to the latter are relatively few in 
number and two j)resented with the same judicial 
coldness which cliaraeterises bis work in general ; 
while the so-called scandal-mongery is in reality a 
feature of the development of realism ^ in the writing 
of the early Empire and of the ]>i'evailing interest 
in the personality ami private life of prominent 
men. 

The style of wSuctonins is rather that of the scholar 
and investigator than of the man of lettt*rs. It is 
plain and concise, with no attempt at /ine writing or 
rlietoncal embellishment, and has been well charac- 
terised as businesslike/^ His brevity is rarely 
obscure, and when it is, the obscurity is generally 
the result of our imperfect knowledge. At times 
his conciseness yields sentences worthy of Tacitus, 
but thcKse, like his intensely dramatic passages, are 
due rather to the subject matter than to any departure 
from his usual style. He has tlie grammarian’s feeling 


^ Hee H, T. Pock, Julim and AitgiLsiiiHi Iiitroducyon, 

pp. V ft 

xix 
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for language^ and his words arc always well chosen 
and effective. While at times the catfdogues of crimes 
and of petty personal debiils are somewhat mono- 
tonous^ the Lives as a whole are of absorbing interestj, 
and give us a wealth of anecdotes, witticisms, and 
curious information of great variety. 



THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Two cHtical editions of the Lives of the Caesars 
have apjieared ■within the past few years^ those of 
M. Him-, Leip7/ig^ lh07^ and of L* Preiurhoinme, 
Groningen^, IDOGt each based on a painstaking and 
independent study of the inanuscripts. ''J'hese show 
remarkably few deviations from the work of Roth 
(IHbB) and from each other. Tlxe text there fore 
may be regarded as practically settled^ at least until 
the independent value of the fifteenth century 
codices has been demonstrated. (See p. xxv.) 

It is generally agreed that all our existing manu- 
scripts are derived from one at Fulda, written in 
rustic capitals (Ihm) or uncials ( Freud’ homnie). This 
seems to have been the only one in existence at the 
time, and it is known to us from a letter of Servatus 
Lupus, abbot of Ferridres, of the year 884. This 
codex and a copy of it in minuscules, which was sent 
to Servatus Impus at his request, are now lost ; but 
the latter was extensively copied, and the number of 
manuscripts at present existing is very large. The 
Fulda codex (Q, Ihm ; P, Freud’homme^) lacked the 
beginning of the Li fe of Julius Caesar and had other 
lesser lacunae and 'numerous errors, but seems to 
have been free from interpolation. Th^ copies how- 

^ n is used by Proud’hoinme to designate the manuscript 
mentioned on p. xiii, 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS 


ever were extensively emeiuled, so that by the twelfth 
century the text was in had condition. 

The manuscripts used by Ihni, with the sf^la 
which he employs, are tlie following; the sight of 
Preiid’honnne are given in ])ar(‘iithe,ses : 

M (A). The codex Mem mtanitii of the niiith century. 
Our oldest and best mamiscnpt, either a c*opy of the 
one sent to Servatus Lupus or eh)sely ndnted to it, 
apparently free from interptdations, though not 
without errors and kiuinae. N(mc of our other 
manuscripts is derived from it It contains etuTeet ions 
made by another haiuU not later than the twelfth 
century 

This codex came originally from the monastery of 
St Martin of Tuursv was later in the p(issesKioti of 
Henri de MeHnu‘s,and is now in the National Library 
in Paris. It is commonly (*alled M(»mmianus, froni 
de Mesmes, but was formerly called Turommsis; its 
present designation is Codex Parisinus. Gilo, formerly 
5984 

G (C). The codex Gudianm of the eleventh century, 
now at Wolffenbuttel (Gudianus, :iGH), C^hjseiy 
related to M and derived from a similar originah but 
inferior to it It has numerous (corrections, made in 
part by the scribe (M^^) and in part in tlie fifUamth 
century 

V (B). The codex Valicamts, 1904, of the eleventh 
century, a little younger than G but tnore trust- 
worthy, It frequently agrees with M, and is of 
almost etjual value ; but it comes to an end at Cnllg, 
iii, delecta ,ma re. It was used by lapsius in 1574. 
It contains glosses of the same general character 
as M^. 

Preud’homme regards his D (Parisinus, 5804), of 
xxii 
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the fourteenth centuiy, as in the same class with the 
above ; Ihni, who assigns it to the fifteenth century, 
rates it mucli less highly. 

Tlie other imporbint manuscripts fall into tw^o 
classes, eat’h represented by a large ninnber of 
examples. The first class is represented by the 
following : 

(a). The codex Lauraniumus^^ G8. 7, of the twelfth 
century, in the Mc’dieean Library at Florence, the 
Madmm Teriim of Oudendorp. It also contains 
C’acsar, Ih Bello (kdlieo^ and has corrections by an 
earlier (L“) and a labu' hand (L*0* 

P (b). codex P(fminus\ oSOl, of the twi'lfth 

eemtury, with correethms from a manuscript of the 
mu*ond class (F‘^), a<'Corcling to llnm 

0 (c»). I'he codex J Murenlianm^ G(>. 3b, of the twelfth 
eetiimy, in the Medic'ean labrniy at Florence. Ibis 
eorr<‘ctions similar to those in P 

S (f). Tim codex ‘''7. of the 

twelfth century, at in the 

same manner as P and O, 

T. The codex Berolinohm^ Lat. 337, of the four- 
teiuiili century, formerly lliilmtnus or llag^amis, 
Fre<|uently agrees with V and L, Corrected by 
a hand of about the same date as the original 
scribe. 

From the agreement of L, P, O, S, and T, the 
readings of their archetype are recovered, a lost 
manuscript from the same original as V, but inferior 
to V, designated by X (X'). The agreennent of X 
and V gives tiie readings of X', a lost codex of the 
class of M and V. 

The si'eond class conteins more errors and inter- 
polations than the first It is represented by a very 
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large noiBber of manuscripts, of wbieh Ihni uses the 
following : 

11 (^). The code^v Pamvius^ 61 HI, of the twelfth 
century, corrected from a maiuiseript of the variety 
represented by H. 

Q (y). The codex ParmnuSf 0802, of the twelfth 
century, corrected in the fifteenth. 

R (a). The codex liegim of the twelfth century, in 
the British Museum (lo. C. iii), and rated high by 
Bentley. It comes ft) au end with Doul xiv, mm 
alias magis^ but seems to have been complete in the 
sixteenth century. 

The agreement of these codices gives tlm readings 
of their archet 3 ^pe (Y), a lost codex of about the wutie 
date as X, but inferior to it ; and since P, (), K, and 'f 
were corrected from a manuscript of this class, tiuur 
agi'cement with Y gives tlie readings of another lost 
manuscript Y'. 

Besides the maiiusedpts of the whole wmrk we 
liave two collections of selections, which have some 
critical value. The earliest of tlie.se was made by 
Heiricof Auxerre between 871 and 876 and based on 
Lupus’s copy of the codex Fuldensis* It is of con- 
siderable value, but lias suffered from emendation ; 
H (Y). A fuller epitome of the thirteenth century, 
of comparatively little value, is preserved in codex 
Parisinus, 17903, formerly Notre-Damc, 188; N. 

Him and Preud’liomme are in substantial agreement 
in tlieir classification of the manuscripts. The 
latter divides them into two classes, X and Z, the 
fet including M, V, X, G, 8, and H (or in his nomen- 
clature, A, B, X', C, D, and Y) ; the second, R, II, Q, 
and Suessionensis, 119 (in his nomenclature, a, y, c). 

The only important difference of opinion is as to 
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the inclepeuclent value of tlie hfteeutli-ceutury maiiu- 
scripts, wliich frequently offer good readings not 
found in the earlier codices. Roth came to the con- 
clusion that these were mere conjectures;, without 
value in determining the readings of the archetype, 
and the careful and independent investigations of 
linn and Preutrhoinme led tlieni to the same opimon. 
The ccnutrary view is held by some scholars,^ but 
cannot I)c n*garded as sufliciently established* 

^ Hcc cMj)t*cially 0* h* Smith atid A, A, Howard, Harvard 
in C/«.s\s\ lUiiLy xii. )yp. 54 IF. and 2G1 if* 
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earliest editions are two published in Rome 
in M70^ one in July by Johannes Campanus^ and the 
other in December by Joliannes Alcriensis; these 
W(*,re immediately followed by a Venetian edition of 
M7l, and all tlna^e arc regarded as editionc.s imrui'pei}. 
Among other early editions are those of Beroaldus^ 
Bologna^ 1493 and ir)0(>$tlie latter with a valuable 
commentary; Erasmus^ Basle^ 1518; H. Stepbamis 
(Robert Etienne), Paris^ 1 543 ; and CeTsaiibon^ Cleneva, 

3 595 and PariSj 1610. 

Down to 1820 more than forty editions wereissued^ 
including some s'ceond editions, among them those 
of Gronovius^ Leyden^ 1098 ; Burman^ Amsterdam^ 
1763, with the full commentary of a number of his 
]>redeeessors and selections from those of others ; 
Plrnesti, Leip/ag, 1748 and 1775 ; Oudendorp, Ley- 
den, 1751 ; Bainngarten-Crusius, Leipzig, 1816, with 
a commentary and very full indices {Claim ^uetoiiiuna). 
This is still the standard annotfitcd edition. It was 
issued with some additions by C. B. Hase at Paris in 
1828. Bentley planned an edition which was never 
finish ed> but his material is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

In later times the editions have been few in 
number. That of C. L. Roth, Leipzig, 1858, was 
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tlie standard text until the appearance of those of 
Ihm and Preud’homme. 

The Lwes of the Caesars vStill lacks a commentary in 
English and a full and satisfactory one in any language. 
There are aunotfited editions of sepai^ate lives by H. T. 
Peck, Julius and Augustus^ New York, 1893- ; E, S. 
Slnickburgh, Auguslus^ Cambridge^ 189() ; and J, B, 
Pikci, Tiberius^ Caligula j Claudius and Nero^ Boston^ 
1903; to these maybe added IL Bmikbij Claudius ^ 
Groningen, 1890, and C. Hofstee, Galha^ Ofito and 
Vitellius^ Groningen, 189B. 

The Caesars have been translated into English by 
Philemon Holland, London, lOOG; Jolm Clarke, 
l-zondon, 1732, with the Latin text ; and by Alexander 
Thomson, London, 1796. A revision of Tliomson’s 
translation was made by T-» Eorestei*, and j)tibli.shcd 
in the Bohn Library (London) without a date. 

Of books and monographs dealing with Suetonius 
the following may be nxentioned : A. Mace, Kssai sur 
S%t6ione^ Paris, 1900 ; Fr. Leo, ITie griecJiiudiMmiscJicn 
Biographic y Leij^jaig, 1901 ; L. Preiid’homme, 
deuxiemCj troisieme (Unde stir IJdsioire du iexlc de Suetone 
de Vila Caesanmiy Bulletins de V Acadeviie rotjah de 
Bel^que, 1902 and 1904; Him, 7/mac.v, 30, 37 and 
40 ; H. R. Thimm, De usu alque eloeidione (1 HueL 
Tranq,^ Regimonti, 1867 ; P. Bagge, De elocuHone 
C. Suet, Tranq.f Upsala, 1875 ; I. W. Freund, De 
Sicetonii usu alque genere dicendi^ Breslau, 1901 ; W. 
Dennison, " The Epigraphic Sources of Suetonius/' 
Atner, Jour, of Archwology, Second Series, IL, pj). 26 ft; 
L. Damasso, La Grammalica di C. iStieL Tranq., Turin, 
1906 ; C. L. Smith, Harvard Studies in Class, PhiLj 
xii. pp. 54 if; A, A. Howard, idem^ vii, 210 if, x, pp. 
23 if., and xii. pp. 261 E; J. C. Rolfe, Suetonius 
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and his Biopjraphies/’ Proc. Amer, Philosvphical Soc. 
lii, pp. 206 ff. 

The reader may be reminded of S. Baring-Gould’s 
Tragedy of the Caesars, London^ 1902 ; Sienhiewiczj’s 
duo Vadis ; Gardthausen’s Atigustus nnd seine Ze.it, 
Leipzig, 1891; Shiickburgh’s Augustus, I^ondon, 1903; 
and of other general and special works dealing witli 
the period. 
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archetype of our existing codices^ restored 
by the agrctnneiit of X' and Y'. 

M Cbdex Mcnnuiianus. 

0 C!()dex Gudianu.s. 

X'«^tlie archetype of V and X. 

V — (V)dex Vaticanus, 

X™: the archetype of 

Codex LaurentianuSj 08.7. 

P.-- Codex Parisiuus, 0801. 

0 = Codex Laurentianus, (36.39 
S = Codex Montej)essiilanus. 

T “ Codex Berolinensis. 

Y — the archety})e of 

11 = Codex ParisinuSj 6116. 

Codex ParisinuS; 5802. 

R rs (bdex Regius. 

y'=bhe agreeinent of Y with 8 and T, usually 
accompanied by that of P^ and O (O^). 

g all the codices not included in the above list. 
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DE VITA CAESARUM 

LIBER 1 

DIVVS IVLIVS 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

L Amiuui ageiLS sextuiii cleciminn patreni aiaisit ; 
secpexitibusque coiisulibus flaiiieu Dialis dc.HtinatuH 
cliinissa Co.ssutia^ quae fainilia equesfcri sed ad- 
ixioduin divcK praetextato desponsata fuerat^ Cor- 
neliam Cinnac quater coitsulis filiam duxit uxoreui^ 
ex qua illi mox lulia iiata est; ueque ub rev 
pudiaret oompelli a dietatore Sulla ullo iiiodo 

2 potuit. Quare et sacerdotio et iixoris dote eb geu- 
tilicls - hereditatibus luultatu.s diversariun partiuin 
babebatur, ut etiara diyeedere e uualio et (juani- 
quain morbo quairtauae adgravante prope per siu- 
gulas noctes con mui tare latebras cogxu'etur se(|ue 
ab inquiyitoribus peciuna rxidiiucret, douec p<ir vir- 
gines Vestales perque Maiuercuin Aeniiliimi et Aure- 
bum Cottam pro])inqu()s et adfiuc.s huos vcutaui 

3 impetravib. Satis coustat Sullam^ euru deprecautibuB 

^ Seep. xxi. 

“ 85/84 iLO., according to tlio chronology of Huetonius, 
which makes fche year of Caesar’s birth 100 u.e. 1’he argti- 
ments in favour of 102 are however very strong. 

^ By Marius and Oinna, (ionsuls in 80 ; see veil. 2. 43, L 
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THE DEIFIED JULIUS 

1. In the course of his sixteenth year<* he lost his 
father. In the next consulate, having previously 
been nominated priest of Jupiter/-' he broke his en- 
gagement with Cossutia, a lady of only equestrian 
rank, but very wealthy, who had been betrothed to 
him before he assumed the gown of manhood, and 
married Cornelia, daughter of that Cinna who was 
four times consul, by whom he presently had a 
daughter Julia ; and the dictator Sulla could by no 
means force him to put away his wife. Therefore 
besides being punished by the loss of his priesthood, 
his wife’s dowx*y, and his family inheritances, Caesar 
was held to be one of the opposite party. He was 
accordingly foi'ced to go into hiding, and though 
suficring from a severe attack of quartan ague, to 
change from one covert to another almost every 
night, and save himself from Sulla’s detectives by 
bribes. But at last, through the good offices of the 
Vestal virgins and of his near kinsmen, Aemilius 
Mamereus and Aurelius Cotta, he obtained forgive- 
ness. Everyone knows that when Sulla had long 
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aniicissimis et oniatissimis viris alt<[iiuin<liu (i^^negnsset 
nfcque illi pertinaciter eoateuclerent, expu^natinn 
tandem proelainasse sive divinitus Hive alkpia con- 
iectura : vinccrcut ac sibi Imberent, dum modo 
sexrent eum, quean incohnneui tanto opere cupereut, 
quando(pie optiiiiatium partibus, (pias setniin siimii 
defendisHent, exitio futuruni ; nam (kemiri mulU»s 
Marios inesse. 

IL Sbipendia prima in Asia fecit Marei Tlunaui 
praetoris coutubernio ; a quo a<l acccrsendam dasHctu 
in Bithyniam missus desedit apud Nieomcden, non 
sine rinnore pvosiratae regi piuliciLiae; quern ru- 
morem auxit intra })aucus rursus die.s repeiita Bithynia 
per causairi exigendae pecuniae, quae deberetur 
ciiidam libertino clienti suo, Relupia militia m- 
cundiore fama fuib et a Tbermo in cxpugnationc 
Mytilenarum corona civica donatus est. 

IlL Meruit et sub Scrvilio Isaiirico in Cilicia, scd 
brevi tempore. Nam SuUae luorte eonqrerta, simul 
spe novae dissensionis, quae per Marcum l^epidum 
movebatur, Romam propere redit. Et Lepidi quidern 
societate, quamquam magnis condicionibus invitaretur, 
abstinuit, cum ingenio eius dillisus turn occasione, 
quam minorom opinione offcnderat, 

IV. Ceterum composita seditxone civili Cornelium 
Dolabellam consularem et triumplialem repetum 

A chaplet of oak leaves, given for saving the life of a 
fellow-oitizen, the Victoria Cross of antiquity. 
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held out against the most devoted and eminent men 
of his party who interceded for Caesar, and they 
obstinately he ;j| last gave way and cried^ 

either by divinr or a shrewd forecast: 

Have your way and take him ; only bear in mind 
that the man you are vSo eager to save will one day 
deal the death blow to the cause of the aristocracy*’^ 
whicli y^CHi have joined with me in upholding ; for in 
tins Caesar tltere is more than one Marius/* 

II. He served his Mrsb campaign in Asia on the bi n.c 
personal staff of Marcus Tluuamis, governor of the 
provitiee. Beit\g sent hy Tlunnnus to Bitliynia, to 
fetch a fl<M‘l;, he dawdled so long at the court 

of Nicodtuues tliat was suspected of improper 
ndalions witii tlie king ; and he lent colour to this 
s(*audal by going hack to Bithynia a few day^s after 
his return, with the alleged purpose of collecting a 
debt for a freedman, one of his dependents. During bo b.c. 
the rc^st of the campaign he enjoyed a better repubi- 
tion^ and at the stornung of Mytilene Thermus 
awarded liira the civic crown/ 

III. He served too under Servilius Isauricus in 
Cilicia, but only for a short time ; for learning of the 
death of Sulla, and at the same time hoping to profit c.c-, 
by a counter revolution wdiich Marcus Lepidiis was 
setting on foot, he hurriedly returned to Rome. But 

he did not make common cause with Lepidus, 
althougli he w^as ofh^red liiglily favourable terms, 
through lack of confidence both in that Ieader*s 
capacity and in the outlook, which he found less 
promising than he had expected. 

IV. Then, after the civil disturbance had been 
tpiieted, he brought a charge of extortion against 
Cornelius Dolabella, an ex-consul who had been niw. 
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damm postulavit; absolutoqiie Rhodimi secedere 
statuit, et ad declinaiidam invidiam et nt per otium 
ac requiem Apollonio Moloni <dari.s^iimo tunc dieendi 
magistro operam daret. Hue duin hibernis iam 
mensibus trai<‘it, circa Pharamcussam instilam a 
pracdonibu.s captiis est manHit(|ue apud cos non .sine 
sunnna indi^natione prope quadra^j^inta dies cum uno 
niedi(u> et (*tibicularii.s dtiobus* Nam coinites servos- 
que eeteros initio statim ad expediendas peeunias, 
quibus redimcretur, dimiserat* Ninnemtis dcirule 
quinquaginta talentis expositus in litore non distuUt 
quin e vestigio classe deducta persequeretur abeunfcis 
ac redactos in potestatem supplicio, quod saepe illis 
minatus inter iocum fuerat, adficeret. Vastante 
regiones proximas Mithridate, ne desidere in discri- 
mine sociorum videretur^ ab Rhodo, quo pertenderat, 
transiit in Asiam auxiliisque contractis et praefecto 
regis provincia expulso nutantis ac dubias civitates 
retinuit in fide. 

V, Tribunatu militiiin, qui primus Roniam reverse 
per suffragia populi honor optigifc, actores restituenda(j 
tribuniciae potestatis, cuius vim Sulla demimierat, 
enixissime iuvit. L. etiam Cinnae uxoris fratri, at 
qui cum eo civili diseordia Lapidum secut! post 
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honoured with a triumpiL On the accjuittal of 
Dolabella Caesar determined to withdraw to Rhodes, 
to escape from the ill-will which he had incurred, 
and at the same time to rest and have leisure to 
study under Apollonius Molo, the most eminent Hb.o. 
teacJier of oratory of that time. While crossing to 
Rhodes, after the winter season had already begun, 
he was taken by pirates near the island of Phannacussa 
and rcunained in tiuur custody for nearly forty days 
in a state of intense vexation, attended only by a 
shigk^ pliysician and two body-servants ; for he had 
* sent off his travelling (‘oinpanions and the rest of 
Ills attendants at the outs(‘t, to raise money for his 
ransom. Onee lu^ was set on sliore on payment of 
fifty talents, lu^ did not delay then and there to 
launch a fleet and pursue the departing pirates, and 
the moment tJiey were in Ins power to inflict on 
them tlic punishment which he had often threatened 
when joking with tliem."' He then proceeded to 
Rhodes, but as Mithridates was devasbiting the 
Jieighbouring regions, he crossed over into Awsia, to 
avoid the appearamte of inaction when the allies of 
the Roman p(H>ple were in danger. There he levied 
a band of auxiliaries and drove the king’s prefect 
from the province, thus holding the waveiing and 
irresolnbi states to th<‘ir allegiance. 

V. While serving as military tribune, the first 
office which was conferred on him by vote of the 
people after his return to Rome, he ardently 
supported the leaders in tlm attempt to re-establish 
the authority of tlie tribunes of the commons, the 
extent of winch Sulla had curtailed. Furthermore, 70 b.o. 
through a bill proposed by one Plotius, he effected 
the recall of his wife’s brother Lucius Cinna, as well 
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neeem consulis ad Serfcoriiim confu^erant, reditum in 
civitatein rogatione Plotia eonfecit habiiitque et ipse 
super ea re contionem. 

VL Quaestor luliani uniitani uxoreirupie Curneliam 
defunctas laudavit e more pro rosfcris. Efc in amitac 
(piidem laudatioue de eius ae patris sui utracjue ori- 
sic rcfert : 

Ainitae meac Juliae materntnn genus al) regibus 
ortiun, paternum cum diis iumorinlibus eoniunetum 
est Nam ab Anco Mareto sunt Mareii lieges^ (jiio ^ 
noinnie fuit mater; a Vetiere lulii, cuius gentis 
fatnilia est nostra^ Est ergo in geiiere et satietibis 
reginn, qui pluriimirn inter iiomiru^s pollcnt, et 
caerimonia deorinxi, (|uoruin ipsi in potcstate sunt 
reges/' 

In Corneliae autem locum Pompeiam duxit Quinti 
Pompei filiam, L. Siillae iieptem; cum qua deinde 
divortium fecit adulfceratam opinatus a Publio Clodio, 
quern inter publieas caerimonias penetrasse ad earn 
muliebri veste tain constans fama erat, ut senatus 
quaestionem de pollutis saeris dcereverit. 

VIL Quaestori ulterior Hispania obvenit ; ubi cum 
mandatu praetoris iure dieundo eouventus circiuniret 
Gadisque venisset, animadversa apud Herculis 
templum Magni Alexandri imagine ingemuit et 
quasi pertaesus xgnaviam suani, quod nihil dum a se 

« The feativ-al of Boiui ])ua, from which all mori were 
excluded. 
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as of the others who had taken part with Lepidns 
in his revolution and after the consnrs death had 
fled to Hertcnnus ; and lie personally spoke in favour 
of the measure. 

VL When quaestor, he pronounced the customary m h.c. 
orations from the I’ostra in praise of his aunt Julia 
and his wife Cornelia, who liad both died. And in 
the <‘nlo|yy of his aunt Iu‘ spoke in the following 
terms of her paternal and maternal ancestry and 
that of his own datln'r : Tlie family of my aunt 
Julita is deseetahul by her mother from the kings, 
and on Inn* fathers side is akin to the immortal 
Gods ; for the Mareii Reges (iier mothers family 
nam(^) go back to Aliens Marcias, and the Jiilii, the 
family of which ours is a branch, to Venus. Our 
stock therefore has at once the sanctity of kings, 
whose power is supreme among mortal men, and the 
claim to reverence which attaches to the Gods, who 
hold sway over kings themselves.” 

In place of Cornelia he took to Avife Pompeia, 
daughter of Quintus Pompeiiis and granddaughter of 
laieius Sulla. Bub lie afterward divorced her, 62 jb.c. 
susjie.cting her of adultery with Publius Clodius ; and 
in fact the report that Clodius liad gained access to her 
in wTimarf s garb during a public religious ceremony ® 
was so persistent, that the senate decreed that the 
pollution of the sacred rites be judicially investigated. 

VI L As quaestor it fell to his lot to serve in 
Farther Spain. When he was there, while making 
the circuit of the assi?;ertowns, to hold court 
under commission from the praetor, he came 
to Gades, and noticing a statue of Alexander 
the Great in the temple of Hercules, he heaved 
a sigh, and as if out of patience with his own 
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meniorabile actum esset in aetate, qua iam Alexander 
orbem terrarum subegisset, inissionem continuo 
efflagitavit ad captandas qiiam primum maiorum 
2 rerum occasiones in urbe, Etiam confusiim eum 
somnio proximae noctis— nam visuR crat per quietem 
stupruni matri intulisse — comectox^es ad aixiplissiixxam 
spem inoitaverunt arbitriunx terraruxix orbls porlendi 
interpretiintes, cpiando mater, cpxam subiectam sibi 
vxdisset, non alia esset quam terra, quae onxnium 
parens haberetur. 

VIIL Decedens ergo ante tempus colonias Latixias 
de petenda eivitate agitantes adiit, et ad aitdenduin 
aliquid concitasset, nisi consules conscxiptas in 
Ciliciam legiones paulisper ob id ipsum retinuissent, 
IX. Nec eo setius maiora mox in urbe molitus est ; 
siquidem ante paiicos dies quarn aedilitateni iniret, 
venit in suspicionem conspirasse cum Marco Crasso 
consular^ item Publio Sulla et L, Autronio post 
designationein consulatus ambitus condemtiatis, ut 
piincipio anni senatum adorirentur, et trucidatis qaos 
placitum esset, dxctaturain Crassus invaderet, Ipse ab 
eo magister equitum diceretur constitutaqiie ad arbit- 
rium re piiblica Siillac et Autronio consulatus resti- 
2 tueretur. Meminerunt luiius coniurationis Tanusius 


" The towns beyond the I’iver Po, such as Verona, Oomum, 
and Cremona, wished to obtain the rights of citizenship, 
which had been given to many of the Italian towns at the 
close of the Social War (89-88 B.a), 
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inca])aeity in having as yet done nothing noteworthy 
at a time of life when Alexander had already brought 
the world to his feet^ he straightway asked for his 
discharge^ to grasp the first opportunity for greater 
enterprises at Rome. Furthermore, when he was 
dismayed by a dream the following night (for he 
thought that he had offered violence to his mother) 
the soothsayers inspired him with high hopes by 
their interpretation^ which was : that he was 
destined to rule the world, sinc^e the mother whom 
he had seen in his power was none other than the 
earth, whicli is regarded as the common parent of all 
mankind. 

VIIL Departing therefore before his term was over, 
he went to the Latin <‘olonies wliich were in a state of 
unrest and medibiting a demand for citizenship^; and 
he might have spurred them on to some rash act, had 
not the consuls, in anticipation of that very dangei*, 
detained there for a time the legions which had been 
enrolled for service in Cilicia. 

IX. For all that he presently made a more daring 
attempt at Rome ; for a few days before he entered 
upon his aedileship he was suspected of having made 
a conspiracy with Marcus Crassus, an ex-consul, and 
likewise with Publius Sulla and Lucius Autronius, 
who, after their election to the consulship, had been 
found guilty of corrupt practices. The design was 
to set upon the senate at the opening of the year 
and put to the sword as many as they thought good ; 
then Crassus was to usurp the dictatorship, naming 
Caesar as his master of horse, and when they had 
organized the state according to their pleasure, the 
consulship was to be restored to Sulla and Autronius, 
This plot is mentioned by Tanusius Geminus in his 
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Geminiis in historia, Marcus Bihuhis in cdictf.s, C. 
Curio pater in orationibus. De hac signiii(‘are videtur 
et Cicero in quaclam ad Axiuui epistula refcrens 
Caesareni in consulatu confirniaHse re^gmnn, dt‘ {\im 
aedilis cojfcitarat. Tanusius adicit Crassuin patniittuitia 
vcl metu diem <‘aedi destinatum non (d>iss(» efc idcinay 
ne Cncsareiu quidem sigiuna, (piod ah eo dad con- 
venerat, dedisse ; eonvimissc autcui ('urio ait, ui 
3 togani de uraero deicend. Idem Curio stal eb M. 
Aetorius Naso auetores siml; couspirasse (umi (diaiti 
cum Gnaeo Fisone adulcseente, eiii <d) suspicimunn 
urbanae eoniurationis provitumi Mispania ultn* (^xira 
ordinem data sit ; pactunujue ut sinml foris ilie% ipse 
Rumae ad res novas eonsurgt^rent, per Am!)ranos ^ id; 
Transpadanos ; destifcutum utnusfput coti.siliutn luorbe 
Pisonis. 

X. Aedilis praeter Comitium ac Forum hasilk?as(pie 
etiaxn Capitoliiim ornavit portieibus ad tenipus 
extructzs, in qiiibus abundante rerum copia pars 
apparatus exponeretur. Venationes aiibiun ludoHipie 
et cum collega et separatim edidifc, (juo factum ent, 
ut communium quoque inpensaruin solus graliani 
caperet nec dissimularet collega tuus Marcnis Bibulus, 
evenisse sibi quod Polluci ; ufc (mini geminis fratri- 
bus aedes in Foro constituto tantum Oistoris vocsire- 
tur, ita suain Caesarisapie munificeniiain unius 

^ A.Trsh'-nriOpH.uinhrmoH, f^ahdlivm*, Ambroncs* Ikronithm} 
And'.. I'rh-h - ; ArvernoK, Momnmn ; OampatKm, Mmltitj, 

« Forum ornare was the technical term for the display 
there by the aecliles of the material to }>o used in their 
imblic shows. 
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HistorVi by Marcus Bibulus in Iiis edicts^ and by 
(iaius Curio the elder in his speeches. Cicero too 
seems to hint at it in a letter to Axius, where he 
says that Caesar in his consulship established the des- 
potism wliich lie had had in mind when he was aedile. 
Tanusius adds that Crassusj, either eonscience-stricken 
or moved by fear, did not appear on tlie day ap- 
pointed for the massacre, and that therefore Caesar 
did not give the signal which it had been agreed 
that he sliould give ; and Curio says that the arrange- 
ment was tiiat C'aesar should let his toga lall from 
his slioulder. Not only Curio, but Marcus Aetoriiis 
Naso as well declarer that Caesar made another ])lot 
with (hmeiis Piso, a young man to whom the pro- 
vince of Spain had been assigned unasked and out of 
tiu^ regular order, because he was suspected of 
political intrigues at Rome ; that tliey agreed to rise 
in revolt at the .same time, Piso abroad and Caesar 
at Rome, aided by the Ambrani and the peoples 
beyond the Po ; but that Fiso’s death brought both 
their designs to naught 

X. When aedile, Caesar decorated not only the 
Comitiimi and the Forum with its adjacent basilicas, 
but the Capitol as well, building temporary colon- 
nades for the display of a part of his material. He 
exhibited combats with wild beasts and stage- 
plays too, both with his colleague and independently. 
The result was that Caesar alone took all the credit 
ev(Ui for what they spent in common, and his 
colleague Marems Bibulus openly said that his was 
the fate of Pollux : For/' said he, just as the 
temple erected in the Forum to the twin brethreti, 
bears only the name of Castor, so the joint liberality 
of Caesar and myself is credited to Caesar alone.” 

^3 
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2 Caesaris dicL Adiecib insupex* Caesar etiaxxx gladia- 
torium munus, sed aliquanto paiicioribiis (][uaxii 
destinaverat paribus; nam cum multiplier unditpie 
familia conpai*ata inimicos exterruisset, cautum cst de 
numero gladiatorum, quo ne maiorexxi cuiquam 
habere Romae liceret. 

XI. Coiiciliato populi favore tempfcavifc per partem 
tribuxiorum, ut sibi Aegyptus proviucia plebisdto 
daretur, nanctus extraordiuaiii iuaperii oeeasiouexu, 
quod Alexairdrini regem suum socimu abque axnieum 
a senatu appellatum expulerant resque vulgo impro- 
babatuj*. Nee obtinuit adversarxte optimatium iac- 
tione; quormn auctoiitatem ut quibus posset modis 
in vicem demiiiueret, tropaea Gai Mari de lugurtha 
deque Cimbris atque Teutonis oliixi a Sulla disieeta 
restituit, atque iu exercenda de sicariis (juaestione cos 
quoque sicariorum numero habuit, qui px*oscrip tione ob 
relata civium Ronianorum capita pecunias ex aerario 
accepei'ant, quamquam exceptos Corneliis legibus. 

XIL Subornavit etiam qui Gaio Rabirio perduel- 
lionis diem diceret, quo praecipuo adiutore ali(|Uot 
ante annos Luci Saturnirii seditiosum tribuiuitum 
senatus coercuerat, ac sorte iudex in reum ductus 


« As .'ji ^iHice held by Caesar between tbo 

aedileship uii-.i L-it. j*:- ■■■i 

^ As wfc- ■ “ ■ :*• ' perdudlioniH^ one of a 

commission ^ ■ i : j ■ . y cases cd high treason. 

Of these on<, ■■■ . ■ ! i- . to conduct the 

trial, if one wer-: r^:---Kr r. pass Hontenco. An appetd 

was allowed and . brought the case before the 

comitia ctnturiaia (in the regal i)oriotl before the comitia 
curiata), bee Livy 1. 26. 6 fC. ; Cic. Rah, 4. 
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Caesar gave a gladiatorial show besides^ but with 
somewhat fewer pairs of combatants tliau he had 
purposed; for the huge band which he assembled 
from all (piax’ters so terrified his opponents^ that 
a bill was passed limiting the number of gladiators 
wliich anyone was to be allowed to keep in the 
city, 

XL Having won the goodwill of the masses^ 
Caesar made an attempt through some of the tribunes 
to Imve the charge of Egypt given him by a decree 
of tJie commons^ seissing the opportunity to ask for 
BO irre.gular an appointment because the <utizens 
<d* Alexaiulria had deposed their king, who had been 
named by the senate anally and friend of the Roman 
p<.*,ople, and their action was generally condemned. 
Ho faih‘d however because of the oppositioni of 
the aristcx^ratic party; wishing therefore to impair 
tlu!ir prestige in every way he could, he restored the 
trophies eonimemoi’ating the victories of Gaius 
Marius over Jugurtha and over the Cimbri and 
Teuttmes, which Sulla had long since demolished. 
Furthermore in conducting prosecutions for mui’der,^ 
he iiiduded in the number of murderers even those 
who had received moneys from the public treasury 
during the proscriptions for bringing in the heads 
of Roman citijsens, although they were expressly 
exempted by the Cornelian laws. 

XII. He also bribed a man to bring a charge 
of high treason against Gaius Riibirius, who some years 
before had rc.ml(u-ccl conspicuous service to the 
senate in repressing the seditious designs of the 
tribune Lucius Satuminus ; and when he had been 
selected by lot to sentence the accused,^ he did so 
with such eagerness, that when Rabirius appealed to 
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tarn ciipide condemnavit, ut ad populum provt)caiiti 
nihil aeque ac iiidicis acerbitas profuerit. 

XIII. Deposita provinciae spe pontificatiim maxi- 
mum petit non sine profusissima largitione ; in qua 
reputans niagnitudinem aeris alieni, cum mane ad 
comitia descenderct, praedixisse luatri osculaubi fcrtur 
domum se nisi pontificem non reversurunn Atquc 
ita potentissimos duos compctitores niultum(|ue ct 
aetate et dignitate antecedcntes superavit, tit piura 
ipse in eorum tribubus sufiragia quam uterque in 
omnibus tulerit. 

XIV. Praetor ereatus, detecta coniuratione Cati- 
linae senatuqiie uni verso in socios facinoris uitimani 
statuente poenam, solus municipatini dividendos 
custodiendosque publicatis bonis censuifc. Quin et 
tantum meturn iniecit asperiora suadentibus, identi- 
dem ostentans quanta cos in poster um a plebe 
Romana nianeret invidia, ut Deciinuni Silanuni 
consulem designaturn non piguerit scntentiani suani, 
quia mutare turpe erat, interpretatione lenire, velut 

2 gravius atque ipse sensisset exce 2 )tain. Obtinuisset 
adeo transductis iam ad se pluribus et in his 
Cicerone consulis fratre, nisi labantem ordinem 
confirmasset M. Catonis oratio. Ac ne sic quidem 
impedire rem destitit, quoad maims equibum Roman- 

“ As governor of Egypt ; see chap, xi, 
i6 
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the people^ iiotliing was so nmch in his favour as the 
bitter hostility of his judge. 

XIIL After giving up hope of the special 
conimission/ he announced iiis candidacy for the 
office of pontifex maximus; resorting to the most 
lavish bribery* Tliinking on the enormous debt 
wdiieh lie had tlius contracted^ he is said to have 
declared to his mother on the morning of the 
election^ as she kissed him when he w'as starting for 
the pollS; that he would never return except as 
pontifex. And in fact he so decivSively defeated 
two very strong competitors ([for tliey were greatly 
his superiors in agti a,n<l rank), that he polled mmx‘ 
votes in tiieir tribes than wex^e cast for botli of them 
in all the tribes. 

XIV, When the conspiracy of Catiline was 
detected^ and all the rest of the senate favoured 
inflicting the extreme penalty on those implicated in 
the plot^ Caesar^ who was now praetor elects alone 
pi’oposed that their goods be confiscated and that 
they be imprisoned each in a separate town. Nay; 
inorcj, he inspired such fear in those who favoured 
severer measures^ by picturing the hatred which tfie 
Roman commons would feel for thenx for all future 
tune, that Deciinus Silanus^ consul elect;, was not 
ashamed to give a milder interpx’etation to his pro- 
posal (since it would have been humiliating to change 
it) alleging that it had been understood in a harsher 
sense than he intended. Caesar would have pre- 
vailed too^ for a number had already gone over 
to him, including Cicero, the consuFs brother, h^id 
not the address of Marcus Cato kept the wavering 
senate in liixe. Yet not even then did he cease 
to delay the pi’oceedings, but only when an armed 
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oruiii, quae ai'mata praesidii causa circumstabafc, 
inmoderatius perseveraiiti necein coiniuiiiata est, 
etiam strietos gladios usque eo intcntaiis, ut sedeii- 
tern una proxiuii deseruerint, vix pauci complexu 
togaque obiecta protexeriiit. Tunc plane delerritus 
non mode) cessit, sed et iu reliqiiinn anni temj)UH 
curia absbinuit, 

XV. Priino praeturae die Quintain Catulum de 
refectionc Capitoli ad disquisitionem populi vucavit 
rogatione proniuigata, qua curationcm earn in alium 
transferebafc ; veruni impar optimatium eonspirationi^ 
quos relicto statiin novorum consulum ollicio fre- 
quentes obstinatosque ad resisteuduin concucurrisbXi 
cernebat, banc quidem actionem deposuit. 

XVL Ceterum Caeoilio Metello tribuno plebis 
turbulentissimas leges adversus collegannn inter- 
cessionem ferenti auctorem propugnatoremque se 
pertinacissime praestitit, donee arabo administratione 
rei publicae decreto patrum subnioverentur. Ac 
nihilo minus permanere in magistratu et ius dicere 
ausus, ut comperit paratos, qui vi ac per anna pro- 
hiberent, dimissis lictoribus abieetacpie praetexta 
domum clam refugit pro eondieione temporum 
2 quieturus. Multitudinem quoque bidiio post sponte 
et ultro confluentem operainque sibi in adscrenda 

« ISTanioly, (biaouB Pompoiiis, 

^ When the consuls wenb to the Capitol to oiler saorifioe at 
the oonanencement of tboir term of olUco (on January 1), 
their friends escorted them to the temple atid back to their 
homes. Caesar took advantage of the absenco of the aristo-' 
crats for his attack on Catulus. 
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trooj) of Roman koiglits that stood on guard about 
the place threatened him with death as he persisted 
in his headstrong opposition. They even drew their 
swords and made such passes at him that his friends 
who sat next him forsook him^ while a few had much 
ado to shield him in their embrace or with their 
robes. Then^ in evident fear^ he not only yielded the 
point, but for tlie rest of bhe yeiir kept aloof from 
the House. 

XV. On the first day of his praetorship he called 
upon Quintus Catulus to rend(‘r an account to the 
people touching the rcistoration of tlie Capitol, 
pi’t)posing a bill for turning over the eoiumissioii to 
anotlier.'* Bub he withdrew the ineavsure, since he 
could not cope with the united opposition of the 
aristocrats, seeing that they had at once dropped 
their attendance on the newly elected consuls ^ and 
hastily gathered in throngs, resolved on an obstinate 
resistance. 

XVI. Nevertheless, when Caecilius Metellus, 
tribune (jf the commons, brought forward some bills 
of a highly seditious nature in spite of the veto of 
his colleagues, Caesar abetted him and espoused his 
cause in the stubbornest fashion, until at last both 
were suspended from the exercise of their public 
functions by a decree of the senate. Y et in spite of 
this Caesar had the audaciby to contiiuie in office and 
to hold court ; but when he learned that some were 
ready to stop him by force of arms, he dismissed his 
lictors, laid aside his robe of office, and slipped off 
j)rivily to bis Jiouse, intending to remain in retire- 
ment because of the state of the times. Indeed, 
when the populace on the following day flocked to 
liim quite of their own accord, and with riotous 
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(ligiiitate tmiiultuosius pollicentem conj)esciiit. Quod 
cum praeter opiniouem evenisset, seiiatus ob eundem 
coetiim festinato eoactus gratias ei per primores viros 
egit accitumque in curiam et ainplissimis verbis 
conlaudatiim in integrum rcstituit inducto prior e 
decreto. 

XVIL Recidib rursius in discrim en aliud inter 
socios Catiliuae iiominatus et apiid Novium Nigrum 
quaestorem ^ a laicio Vcttio indice et in scnatu a 
Quinto Curio, cui, quod primus eousilia coniiu’atoruiu 
detexerat, constituta eratrb publice praemia. Curius 
e Catilina se cognovisse dicebat, Vettius etiam 
2 cbirograplmm eius Catilinae datum pollicebatur. Id 
vero Caesar nuHo modo tolerandum existiinans, cum 
inploi'ato Ciceronis testimonio quaedam se de coniura- 
tione ultro ad eum detulisse docuisset, ne Curio 
praemia darentur effecit ; Vettium pignoribus captis 
et direpta supelleetile male miilcatiim ac pro rostris 
in contione paene diseerptum coniccit in carcerem ; 
eodem Novium quaestorem, quod compellari apud se 
maiorem potestatem passus esset. 

XVIIL Ex praetura ulteriorem sortitus Hispaniam 
retinentes creditores interventu sponsorum removit 
ac neque more neque iure, ante quam provinciae 
^ quaestorem, a. 

“ Noviiis seems to have been quaesitor, a special com- 
missioner appointed to conduct the investigation [(luaentio) 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy ; ])orliiL|)s wci should read 
quaesitorem. 
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demonstrations offered him their aid in recovering 
his position, he held them in check. Since this 
action of his was wholly unexpected, the senate, 
which bad been hurriedly convoked to take action 
about that very gathering, publicly thanked him , 
through its leading men ; then summoning him to the 
House and lauding him in the strongest terms, they 
rescinded their former decree and restored him to 
his rank. 

XVII. He again fell into danger by being named 
among the accomplices of Catiline, both before the 
commissioner Novius Niger by an informer called 
Lucius Vettius and in the senate by Quintus Curius, 
who had been voted a sum of money from the public 
funds as the first to disclose the plans of the c6xi- 
spirators. Curius alleged that his infomiation came 
directly from Catiline, while Vettius actually offered 
to produce a letter to Catiline in Caesar’s hand- 
writing. But Caesar, thinking that such an indignity 
could in no wise be endured, showed by appealing to 
Cicero’s testimony that he had of his own accord 
reported to the consul certain details of the plot, and 
thus prevented Curius from getting the reward. As 
for Vetfcius, after his bond was declared forfeit and 
his goods seized, he was roughly handled by the 
populace assembled before the rostra, and all but 
torn to pieces. Caesar then put him in prison, 
and Novius the commissioner went there too, for 
allowing an official of superior rank to be arraigned 
before his tribunal. 

XVIIL Being allotted the province of Farther 61 b.c. 
Spain after his praetorship, Caesar got rid of his 
creditors/^ who tried to detain him, by means of 
sureties and contrary both to precedent and law was 
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onmrentur/ profectus est : incerfciim metune iiidicii, 
quod private parabatin-, an quo matiiriiis soeiis 
inplorantibns siibveniret; pacataque })rovincia })ari 
festinatione, non expectato successore ad triiinq)hiim 
simul consiilatumqne clecessit. Sed euin edictis iam 
comltiis ratio eius haberi non posset nisi privatim 
introisset nr!)eni, et ainbienti iit le^^ibus solveretur 
multi eonfcra dicerent, coaefcus esfc triiimplnnn, ne 
eonsiilatu exeluderetiu', dimittere. 

XIX. E duobus consulatus competitoribus, Lucio 
Lueceio Mareoque Bibnlo, Liteeexurn sibi adiunxit, 
pactus ut is, quoniam inferior gratia asset pecumia- 
que polleret, niimmos de suo cominuni nomine per 
ceiiturias pi*onimtiaret. Qua eognita re optimates, 
quosmetiis ceperat nihil non ausurum eum in surnmo 
magistratu concordi et consentiente eollega, aiietores 
Bibulo fuerunt tantnndem pollicendi, ac plc^rique 
pecunias eontulerunt, ne Catone qiiidem abnuente 
earn largitionem e re publica fieri. 

Igitur enm Bibulo consul creatur. Eandem ob 
causam opera ab optimatibus data est, iit provinciae 
futuris consulibus minimi negotii, id est silvae calles- 
que,^ decernerentur. Qua maxime iniuria instinotus 

1 oniarentiir, Lamhimin ; ordinarentxir, n, 

2 id est. * . . callesqiie, del, WiLLem'% Le j^67iaf> de la rd- 
puUiqim rommm^ ii. 576, N. 5. 

That is, without waiting for the dooroes of the senate 
which fr/i‘ina?]y confirmed the appointments of tho new 
guV'.‘:-rior::. ai' ' - ’ funds and equipment. 

" If silvae ■■ ' . - • . in tho text, it is used in a 

different sem-- : 'i 4, 27. It scorns to 

designate provinces where tho dntii^s r-f tho governor wor:M 
be confined to ^juarding the -sn-s i\v.‘\ lieejiing 

the woods free trom brigands, '[’he senate would not run the 
risk of letting Caesar secure a province involving the com- 
mand of an army. Cf. note on xxiv. 1. 
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on liis way before the provinces were provided for ^ ; 
possibly through fear of a private impeachment or 
perhaps to respond more promptly to the entreaties 
of our allies for hel]). After restoring order in his 
province^ he made off with equal haste^ and without 
waiting for the arrival of his successor^ to sne at the 
same time for a triumph and the consiilslri]). But 
inasmuch m the clay for tire elections had already 
been announced and no account could be taken of 
Caesar's candidacy unless he entered the <uty as a 
private (‘iti/.en^ and since Ins intrigues to gain 
exemption from the laws met with general })rotest^ 
he was forced to forgo the triumph, to avoid losing 
the consulship, 

XIX. Of the two other candidates for this office, &i) u.a. 
Lxkuus Lucceius and Marcus Bibnlus, Caesar joined 
forces with the former, making a bargain with him 
that since Lucceius had less iuduencebut morefunds, 
he should in their common name ])romise largess to 
the electors from his own pocket. When this 
became known, the aristocracy authorized Bil)ulus to 
promise the same amount, being seized with fear that 
Caesar would stick at nothing when he became chief 
ni nr-* ‘r. he had a colleague who was heart and 
■ Many of them contributed to the 

fund, and even Cato did not deny that bribery under 
suclx circumstances was for the good of the common- 
wealth. 

So Caesar was chosen consul with Bibulus, With 
the same motives the aristocracy took care that pro- 
vinces of the smallest importance should be assigned 
to fcht‘ newly elected consuls ; that is, mere wmods and 
pastures.^^ Thereupon Caesar, espcicially iiu'enscd by 
this slight, by every possible attention courted the 
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omnibus offidis Gnaeinn Pompeium adsectatiis est 
ofPensum patribus, quod Mithridate rege victo 
eunctantius eonfiniiarexitiir acta sua; Pompeioque 
Marcum Crassiim reconciliavit veterem inimicimi cx 
consulatu, quern siumna discordia simul gc^sserant; 
ae sodetatem cum utrocpie iniit, nc^ quid ageretur in 
re publica, quod displicuisset ulli e tribus, 

XX. Inito lumore primus omnium instituit, bim 
setiatus (piaxn populi diurna acta (‘onfiercnt etpublic/i- 
rentur. Antiquum etiam rettulit niorem^ txt (|uo mcxise 
fasces non habereL accensus ante eum iret, licitores 
pone sequerentur. Lege auteni agraria pronuilgata 
obnuntiantem collegam arinis Foro expulit ac postero 
die in senatii conquestum nee quoquain rejxerto, qui 
super tali eonsternatione referre aut censere aliquid 
auderet, qualia multa saepe in Icvioribus turbis 
deer eta erant, in earn coegit desperationem, ut, 
quoad potestate abiret, doino abditus nilul aliud 
quam per ediefca obnuntiaret. 

Uims ex eo tempore omnia in re publica et ad 
arbitrium administravit, ut nonnulli urbanoruni, cum 
quid per iocum testandi gratia signarent, non Caesare 
et Bibulo^ sed lulio et Caesare consulibiis actum 


" Business could be interrupted or postponed at Romo by 
the announcement of an augur or a magistrate that he bail 
seen a Harl* of Ifddning or some other adverse sign j some- 
times an i im-M-ly announced that he would ‘Svatch 

the skies " :'(is; su 'Ii i/a-ons. 

* Torrentius put ptriocAmi after Hujnarenti but such jesting 
would not be tolerated in actual legal documents. 
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goodwill of Gnaeus Pompeius, who was at odds with 
tlie senate because of its tardiiiess in ratifying his 
acts after his victory over king Mithridates. He ?dso 
pat<‘lied up a peace between Porapeius and Marcus 
Crassus, who had been enemies since their consulship, 
which had been one of constant wrangling. Then he oo b.o. 
made a compact with both of them, that no step 
should be taken in public affairs which did not suit 
any one of the three. 

XX. Cac^sar s very first enactment after becoming 
consul was, that tlxe proceedings both of the senate 
and of t]H‘ people should day by day be compiled 
and puhlisi^ed. He also revived a by-gone custom, 
that during the mouths when did not have the 
fasces an orderly should walk before him, while 
the lie tors followed him. He brought forward an 
agrarian law too, and when his colleague announced 
adverse omens, « he resorted to arms and drove him 
from the Forum ; and when next day Bibulus made 
complaint in the senate and no one could be found 
who ventured to make a motion, or even to express 
an opinion about so high-handed a proceeding 
(although decrees had often been passed touching 
less serious breaches of the peace), Caesar's conduct 
drove him to such a pitch of desperation, that from 
that time until the end of his term he did not 
leave his house, but merely issued proclamations 
announcing adverse omens. 

From that time on Caesar managed all the affairs 
of state alone and after his own pleasure; so that 
sundry witty fellows, pretending by way of jest 
to sign and seal testamentary documents,^ wrote 
Done in the consulship of Julius , and Caesar," 
instead of Bibulus and Caesar;,” writing down 
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scriberent bis ^ eundem praepoiientes nomine atque 
cognomine^ utque vulgo mox ferrentur hi versus : 

Non Bibulo quiddam nuper sed Caesar e factum est ; 

Nam Bibulo fieri consule nil memiiii, 

3 Cainpiim Stellatem maioribus <‘onsecratum agrumque 
Camj)anum ad subsidia rei publicae vectigaleni 
relietum divisit extra sortem ad- \uginti milibus 
civiuin^ quibus term pluresve libcri essent. Pul)- 
li(*anos remissioncm petentis tertia mercedum parte 
relevavit ac% ne in locatione novorum vcctigalimn 
inmoderatius licerentur^ ])ropalam monuifc. Cetera 
item, quae cuique ^libuissent, dilargitus est contra 
dicente nullo acj si conaretur quis, absterrito. 

4 Marcum Catonem interpellantein extrahi cuiria per 
lictorem diicique in careerem iussit. Lueio Lucullo 
liberius resistenti tantiim calumniarum mebum iniecit, 
ut ad genua ultro sibi accideret. Cicerone in iudicio 
quodam deplorante temporum statum Publium CIo- 
dium inimicum eius, frustra iam pridern a patribus 
ad plebein transire nitentem, eodem die horaque 

5 nona transduxit. Postremo in universes diversae 
factionis indicem induxit ^ praemiis, ut se de infer- 

^ bis. . . {j'!*jf-<hyIA2>smHandoiherB^ 
ad, r ;u:, T:. 

* indicem, omitted in n ; induxit, Stephxnua ; iiidiictum, n. 

Through a special commission of twenty men. 

^ By making a speech of several hours^ duration; (lelL 
4. 10. 8. The senate arose in a body and escorted Cato to 
prison, and Caesar was forced to release bun. 

For his conduct during the war with Mithridates. 

^ That is, after the oIqho of the business day, an indication 
of the haste with which the adoption was rushed through. 
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the same man twice^ by name and by surname. 
Presently too the following verses were on eveiy- 
one’s lips 

In Caesar’s year, not Bibulus’, an act took place of 
late ; 

For naught do I remember done in Bibuliis’ 
consulate.” 

The plain called Stellas, which had been devoted 
to the gods by tlic men of by-gone days, and the 
Campanian territory, which had been reserved to 
pay reveniK‘S for the aid of the gov ermn exit, he 
divided without easting lots® among twenty thousand 
citizens who had three or more children each. When 
the publicans asked for relief, he freed them from 
a third part of their obligation, and openly warned 
them in contracting for taxes in the future not to bid 
too recklessly. H e freely granted everything else that 
anyone took it into his head to ask, either without 
opposition or by intimidating anyone who attempted 
it. Marcus Cato, who tried to delay proceedings/ 
was dx*aggcd from the House by a lictor at Caesar’s 
command and taken off* to prison When Lucius 
Lucullus was somewhat too outspoken in his op- 
position, he filled him with such fear of malicious 
prosecution,'^ that Lucullus actually fell on his knees 
before him. Because Cicero, wdxile pleading in court, 
deplored th(^ state of the times, Caesar transferred the 
orator’s enemy Publius Clodius that very same day 
from the patricians to the plebeians, a thing ^ for oo b.c. 
which Clodius had for a long time been vainly 
striving ; and that too at the ninth hour,^ Finally 
taking action against all the opposition in a body, 
he bribed an informer to declare that he had been 
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enda Pompeio nece sollicitatum a quibusdam pro- 
fiteretur productusque pro rostiis auctores ex con- 
pacto nominaret; sed mio atque altero frustra nec 
sine suspicione fraudis nominatis desperans tarn 
praecipitis consilii eventum intercepisse veneno 
indicem creditur. 

XXL Sul) idem tempus Calpurniam L. Pisonis 
dliam sncc*essuri sibi iii consulatu diixit uxorem 
suanHpu^ luliain, Gnaeo Pompeio cotdocavit re- 
pudiato priore sponso Servilio Caepionc, (aiius vcl 
pnieeipiia opera paulo ante Bibnlum inpugnaverat. 
A(; post novam adfinitatem Pompeium primum rogarc 
sententiam coepit, cum Crassum soleret essetque 
consuetudo, nt quern ordinexn iuterrogandi sentenfcias 
consul KaL lanuarlis instituisset, cum toto anno 
conservaret. 

XXII. Socero igitiir generoqiie suffi’agantibus ex 
omni provinciarum copia Gallias potissiiimm elegit, 
teuius^ emolumento et oportunitateidonea sit materia 
triumph orum. Et initio quidem Galliam Cisalpinam 
Illyrico adiecto lege Vatinia accepit ; mox per 
senatuin Cornatam quoque, veritis patribus ne, si ipsi 
negassent, populus et hanc daret. Quo gaudio 
elatus non tempei’avit, quin paucos post dies 
frequenti curia iactaret, invitis et gementibus ad- 
versariis adeptum se quae eoncupisset, proinde ex eo 

^ cuius] qiiao et, Bentley; quae sibi, Kmding* Of the 
variolas emendatiom of the pmnage cuius . . . triumphorum 
none is convincing. The general sense 1% however^ clear. 
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egged on by certain, men to murder Pompey^ and 
to come out upon the rostra and name the guilty 
parties according to a prearranged plot. But when 
the informer had named one or two to no purpose 
and not without suspicion of double-dealings Caesar^ 
hopeless of the success of his over-hasty attempt^ 
is supposed to have had him taken oflp by poison. 

XXL At about the same time he took to wife 
Calpurnia, daughter of Lucius Piso, who was to 
succeed him in the consulship^ and affianced his own 
daughter Julia to Gnaeu« Pompeiu<^. b’-caking a 
previous engagement with . ( .. n=c although 

the latter had shortly before rendered him con- 
spicuous service in his contest with Bibulus. And 
after this new alliance he began to call upon Pompey 
first to give his opinion in the senate^, although it 
had been his habit to begin with Crassus^ and it was 
the rule for the consul in calling for opinions to 
continue throughout the year the order which he had 
established on the Kalends of January. 

XXI 1. Backed therefore by his father-in-law and 
son-in-laW;, out of all the numerous provinces he 
made the Gauls his choice^ as the most likely to 
enrich him and furnish suitable material for 
triumphs. At fii‘sL it is true, by the bill of Vatinius 
he received only Cisalpine Gaul with the addition of 
lllyricum ; but presently he was assigned Gallia Comata 
as well by the senate, since the members feared 
that even if they should refuse it, the people would 
give him this also. Transported with joy at this 
success, he could not keep from boasting a few days 
later before a crowded house, that having gained 
his heart’s desire to the grief and lamentation of his 
opponents, he would therefore from that time mount 
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iiisLiltfiturum oiiiniuin ca})itibu.s ; Jic negaiite quodani 
per contumeiiam facile hoc ulli feminae fore, res- 
pondent^ quasi adludens : in Siiria qiioque regnasse 
Sameramin inngaanique Asiae partem Ainaxonas 
ttuiuisse quondam. 

XXIll. Functus coiisulatu Gaio Memmio Lucio- 
qiui Domitio praetorihus dti superioris aimi acfeis 
refertuiUbus (‘ognitionem senatui detulit; iiec illo 
snscapieutc triduoque p(u* inriias aUcrcaiiones 
absumplo in provinciam abiit* Kt statim qunestor 
eius in praeiudicium aliquot criminibus arrcpbus est 
Mox ct ipse a Lucio Antistio tr. pL postiilatus 
jippellato demiim collegio opiinuit, cum rei publicae 
2 causa abessct, nais iie ficrefc. Ad securitatem ci*go 
j)OSteri tempoiis in magiio ncgotio babuit obligarc 
semper annuos magistratus et e petitoribiis non alios 
adiuvare aut ad honorem pati pcrvenire, quam qui 
sibi recepissent propugnaturos absentiam suam ; 
cuius pacti non dubitavit a quibusdam ius iuraudum 
atque etiam syiigrapham exigere. 

XXIV. Sed cum Lucius Domitius consulatus 
candidatus palam minaretur eonsulem se etfeeturum 
quod praetor nequisset adempturumqiie ci exereitus, 
Crassum Fompe.iumque in urbem proviuciae suae 
Lucam cxtraetos conpulib, ut detrudendi Domitii 

^ tosporjclerit, all the except p mid mne other late 

codiem^ which ham tmpondiii \ rcspoiidoret, ^ {Torrenlms), 

“ Used in a doublo sense, tlie second unmentionable, 
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on their heads ; ^ and when someone insultingly 
remarked that that would be no easy matter for any 
woman^ he replied in the same vein that Seiniramis 
too had been queen in Syria and the Amazons in 
days of old had held sway over a great part of 
Asia. 

XXII 1. When at the close of his consulship the 
praetors Gains Memmius and I.ucius Domitius moved 
an inquiry into his conduct during the previous year, 
Caesar laid the matter before the senate ; and when 
they failed to take it up, and three days had been 
wasted in fruitless wrangling, went off to his 
province. Whereupon his quaestor was at once 
arraigned on several counts, as a preliminary to his 
own impeachment. Presently he himself too was 
prosecuted by Lucius Antistius, tribune of the 
cjommons, and it was only by appealing to the 
whole college that he contrived not to be brought 
to trial, on the ground that he was absent on 
public service. Then to secure himself for 
the future, he took great pains always to put the 
magistrates for the year under personal obligation, 
and not to aid any candidates or suffer any to be 
elected, save such as guaranteed to defend him in 
his absence. And he did not hesitate in some cases 
to exact an oath to keep this pledge or even a 
written contract. 

XXIV. When however Lucius Domitius, candi- 
date for the consulship, openly threatened to effect 
as consul what he had been unable to do as praetor, 
and to take his armies from him, Caesar compelled 
Pompeius and Crassus to come to Luca, a city in his 
province, where he prevailed on them to stand for 
a second consulship, to defeat Domitius ; and he also 
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causa consulatum alternni peterent, pcrfeoittpie 
per ^ utriimque, lit in quiiu|ueniiium sibi ini- 

2 perium prorogaretiir. Qua fiducia ad legioiies, 
quas a re publica accepcrat, alias private sinnptu 
addidit, unaiu etiain ex Transalpiiiis oon- 
scriptam, vocabiilo cpuxpic Gallico — Alauda enim 
appellabatiir — , quam disciplina ciiltiupie Romano 
institubnn efc ornafcam postea uiiiversain civitate dona- 

3 vit Ncc deiiide ulia bc^lli oecasione, tK‘ ^ iuiusti qui- 
dem ac pcrictulosi abstiriuit, tam foialeratis quam 
infesfcis ae IVris gentibus ultra lacessitis, adeo ut 
senatus quondam legates ad explorandum statuin 
Galliarum mibtendos deereverit ac nonnulli deden- 
dum euin bostibus censiierint, Sed prosperc 
cedentibus^ rebus et saepius et plurium quam 
quisquam umquam dieruin supplicationes impetravit, 

XXV, Gessit autem novem annis, quibus in im- 
perio fuit, haec fere, Omnem Galliam, quae saltu 
Pyrenaeo Alpibusque et monte Cebenna, fluminibus 
Rheno ac Rliodano continetur patetque eircuitu ad 
bis et tricies centum milia passman, praeter socias ac 
bene meritas civi bates, in j>rovinciae formani redegit, 
eique in singulos annos stipendii nomine in- 

2 posiiit. GermanoSj qui trans lilienum incolunt, 
primus Roman or urn ponte fabricate adgressus maxi- 
mis adfecit cladibus ; adgressus est et Britannos 

^ per added by Roth. ^ ne added by EraHmm. 

® eedentibiifl, r ; decodontibus, n. 

^ The ntmiber u preserved only in V ; Entro2duH, 6.17, has 
qua driiigen ties. 

A Celtic word meaning a crested lark (Rlin. N.H. 11. ^17) 
which was the device on the helmets of the legion. 

* Roman measure ; about 3106 English miles, taking the 
Roman foot (296 mm.) as 0*97 English. 

« For this and similar sums sec Index, s.v. sesteHim. 
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succeeded through their influence in having his term 
as governor of Gaul made five years longer. 
Encouraged by this, he added to the legions which 
he had received from the state others at his own 
cost, one actually composed of men of Transalpine 
Gaul and bearing a Gallic name too (for it was called 
Alauda^), which he trained in the Roman tactics and 
equipped with Roman arms ; and later on he gave 
every man of it citizenship. After that he did not 
let slip any pretext for wai% however unjust and 
dangerous it might be, picking quarrels as well 
with allied, as with hostile and barbarous nations; 
so bliat once the senate decreed that a commission 
be sent to inquire into the condition of the Gallic 
j)rovinces, and some even recommended that Caesar 
be handed over “to the enemy. But as his enter- 
prises pros2>ered, thanksgivings were appointed in 
his honour oftener and for longer periods than for 
anyone before his time. 

XXV. During the nine years of his command 58/40 
this is in substance what lie did. All that part of 
Gaul wliich is bounded by the Pyrenees, the Alps 
and the Cervennes, and by the Rhine and Rhone 
rivers, a circuit of some 3,200^ miles, with the 
exception of some allied states which had rendered 
him good service, he reduced to the foirni of a 
province; and imposed ujion it a yeaidy tribute of 
40,000,000 sesterces,^ He was the first Roman to 
build a bridge and attack the Germans beyond the 
Rhine, inflicting heavy losses upon them. Pie 
invaded the Britons too, a people unknown before, 
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ignotos antea superatisque pecunias et obsides 
imperavit ; per tot successus ter nee ainplms 
adversnm easum expertiis ; in Britannia classe vi 
tempestatis prope absumpta et in Gallia ad 
Gergoviam legione fusa et in Gennanorum finibus 
Titurio et Aurunculeio legatis per insidias caesis, 
XXVL Eodein tem|)oris spatio matrem prime, 
deinde filiam, nec multo post nepotem amisit. Inter 
quae, consternata Publi Clodi eaede re publica, cum 
senatiis unum consulem nomixiatimque Gnaeum 
Pompeiurn fieri censuisset, egib cum tribunis plebis 
collegam se Pompeio destinantibus, id potius ad 
populum ferrent, ut absenti sibi, quandoque imperii 
tempus expleri coepisset, petitio secundi consulatus 
daretur, ne ea causa maturius et inperfecto adhuc 
bello decederet. Quod ut adeptus est, altiora iam 
meditans et spei plenus nullum largitionis aut officL 
orum in quemquam genus publice privatimqiie omisit. 
Forum de manubiis incohavit, cuius area super 
sestertium milies constitit. Munus populo epuluxnque 
proniintiavit in filiae memoriani, quod ante eum 
nemo» Quorum ut quam maxima ^ expectatio esset, 
ea quae ad epulum pertinerent, quamvis macellaxnis 

^ maxima, G. ; the other m$8. have maxime, 
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vanquished them^ and exacted moneys and hostages. 
Amid all these successes he met with adverse fortune 
but three times in all: in BintaiU;, where his fleet 
narrowly escaped destruction in a violent storm ; 
in Gaul; when one of his legions was routed at 
Gergovia; and in the land of Germany^ when his 
lieutenants Tituriusand Aurunculeius were ambushed 
and slain. 

XXVI. Within this same space of time he lost 
first his mother, then his daughter, and soon after- 
wards his grandson. Meanwhile, as the community 
was aghast at the murder of Publius Clodius, the 
senate had voted that only one consul should be 
chosen, and expressly named Gnaeus Pompeius. 
When the tribunes planned to make him Pompey’s 
colleague, Caesar urged them rather to propose 
to the people that he be permitted to stand for 
a second consulship without coming to Rome, when 
the term of his governorship drew near its end, 
to prevent his being forced for the sake of the 
office to leave his province prematurely and without 
finishing the war. On the granting of this, aiming 
still higher and flushed with hope, he neglected 
nothing in the way of lavish expenditure or of 
favours to anyone, either in his public capacity 
or privately. He began a forum with the proceeds 
of his spoils, the ground for which cost more than 
a hundred million sesterces. He announced a 
combat of gladiators and a feast for the people in 
memory of his daughter, a thing quite without 
precedent. To raise the expectation of these events 
to the highest possible pitch, he had the material 
for the banquet prepared ,in part by his own 
household, although he had let contracts to the 
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3 ablocatfi^ etiam domestieatim apparabat. Gladiatores 
notos^ siciibi infestis spectatoribiis diniicarent^ vi ra- 
piendos reservandosque xnanda))at. Tirones neqiie 
in liido neque pei* lanistas^ sed in domibns 2 )er 
eqnites Romanos atque etiani per senatores armorum 
peritos erudicbat^ preeibus enitens^ quod epistulis 
eiiis ostemlitur;, ut diseqdinam singulovuxn susd])ei*ent 
ipsique dictata exercentibus dareivt Legionibus 
stipendixiiu in perpetuuiu dupli<?avit. l^'rumcntimq 
(piotiens copia esset, etiaiu vSine niodo tncusuraque 
praebuit ac singula interduiu ixianeipia c praeda^ 
viritim dedib. 

XXVII. Ad retinendam autem Pompei neces* 
situdinem ae voluntatem Octaviani sororis suae 
ueptem, quae’Gaio Marcello nupta crab, condicioneni 
ei detiilit sibitjue iiliam eius in matrinionium petit 
Fausto Sullae destinatam. Omnibus vero circa eum 
atque etiam pai'be inagna senatus gratuito aut levi 
faenore obstrietis, ex reliquo quoque ordinum genere 
vel invitatos vel sponte ad se commeaxitis uberrimo 
congiario proseqiiebatur/Hibertos insuper servulosque 
cuiusque, prout domino ])atronove gratus. qui ^ esset. 

2 lam^ reorum aut obaeratorum aut prodigae iuventutis 
subsidium unicum ac promptissixnum erat, nisi qiios 
gravior eriminum vel inopiae luxuriaeve vis urgeret, 
quam ut subveniri posset a se; his plane palam 
hello civili opus esse dicebat. 

^ 0 praoda, Hath ; et praedia, n. 

^ prosequebatur, : p(-r?fi'|r,f:V,:itvir. n* 

^ qiiis, m88. nxceptM^ 

^ lam, ^ ; tarn, MOX ^ ; turn, T. 

When ordxnax’ily they would be put to death. 
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markets as well. He gave orders too that whenever 
famous gladiators fought without winning the favour 
of the people/ they should be rescued by force 
and kept for him. He had the novices trained, 
not in a gladiatorial school by professionals, but 
in private houses by Roman knights and even 
by senators who were skilled in arms, earnestly 
beseeching them, as is shown by his own letters, 
to give the recruits individual attention and person- 
ally direct their exercises. He doubled the pay 
of the legions for all time. Whenever grain was 
plentiful, lie distributed it to them without stint 
or measure, and now and then gave eaeh man a 
slave from among tlie captives. 

XXVII. Moreover, to retain his relationship <and 
friendship with Pompey, Caesar offered him his 
sister’s granddaughter Octavia in marriage, although 
she was already the wife of Gaius Marcellus, and 
asked for the hand of Pompey’s daughter, who was 
promised to Faustus Sulla. When he had put all 
Pompey’s friends under obligation, as well as tl^ie 
great part of the senate, through loans made without 
interest or at a low rate, he lavished gifts on men 
of all other classes, both those wdiom he invited to 
ac'cept his bounty and those who applied to him 
unasked, including even freedmen and slaves who 
were special favountes of their masters or patrons. 
In short, he was the sole and ever ready help of all 
who were in legal difficulties or in debt and of young 
spendthrifts, excepting only those whose burden of 
guilt or of poverty was so heavy, or who were so 
given up to riotous living, that even he could not 
save them ; and to these he declared in the plainest 
terms that what they needed was a civil war. 
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XXVIII, Nec minore studio reges atqiie provindas 
• per terranim orbem adliciebat, aliis captivorum milia 
dono oiferens, aliis citra senatus populique auctoritfi- 
tem, quo vellerit et quotiens vellent, auxilia submit- 
tens, siiperque Itiiliae Galliarumque et Hispaniarum, 
Asiae quoque et Graeciae potentissimas urbes praeei- 

2 puis operibus exornans ; donee, attonitis iam omnibus 
et quorsiim ilia tenderent reputantibus, Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcellus consul, edicto praefatus, de summa se re 
publica acturum, rettulit ad senatum, ut ei suecedere- 
tur ante tempus, quoniain hello confecto pax esset ac 
dimitti deberet vietor exercitus ; et ne absentis ratio 
comitiis habere bur, quando nec plebiscite Pompeius 

3 postea abrogasset. Aeciderat autem, ut is legem de 
iui'e magistratuum ferens eo capite, quo petitione 
honorum absentis subxnovebat, ne Caesarem, quidem 
exciperet per oblivionem, ac mox lege iam in aes 
incisaet in aerarium condita corrigeret errorem. Nec 
contentus Marcellus provindas Caesari et privilegium 
eripere, rettulit etiam, ut colonis, quos rogatione 
Vatinia Novum Comum deduxisset, ci vitas adimeretur, 
quod per ambitionem et ultra praescriptum data 
esseL 

^ That is, in correcting the bill after it had been passed 
and filed, as explained in the following sentence, 
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XXVIII. He took no less pains to win tlie 
devotion of princes and provinces all over the worlds 
offering prisoners to some by the thousand as a gift, 
and sending auxiliaiy troops to the aid of others 
whenever they wished, and as often as they wished, 
without the sanction of the senate or people, besides 
adorning the principal cities of Asia and Greece 
with magnificent ])ublic works, as well as those 
of Italy and the provinces of Gaul and Spain, 

At last, when all were thunder-struck at his 
actions and wondered what their purpose could 
be, the consul Marcus Claudius Marcellus, after first 6i n.o. 
making proclamation that he purposed to bring 
before the senate a matter of the highest public 
moment, proposed that a successor to Caesar be 
appointed before the end of his term, on the ground 
that the war was ended, peace was established, and 
the victorious army ought to be disbanded ; also that 
no account be taken of Caesar at the elections, 
unless he were present, since Pompey's subsequent 
action® had not annulled the decree of the people. 

And it was true that when Pompey proposed a 
bill touching the privileges of officials, in the clause 
where he debarred absentees from candidacy for 
office he forgot to make a special exception in 
Caesar's case, and did not correct the oversight 
until the law had been inscribed on a tablet of 
bronze and deposited in the treasury. Not content 
with depriving Caesar of his provinces and bis 
privilege, Marcellus also moved that the colonists 
whom Caesar had settled in Novum Comiim by 
the bill of Vatinius should lose their citizenship, 
on the ground that it had been given from political 
motives was not authorized by the law. 


■o 
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XXIX. Commotus his Caesar ac iudicans, quod 
saepe ex eo auditum ferunt, difficilius se principem 
civitatis a primo oi-dine in secundum quam ex 
secundo in novissimum detrudi, summa ope restitit, 
partim per intercessores tribunos, partim per Servium 
Sulpicium alterum eonsulem. Insequenti qiioque 
anno Gaio Marcello, qui fratri patrueli suo Marco in 
consulatu successerat, cadem tetiiptante collegam 
eius Aemilium Paulum Gaiumque X'urionetn vio- 
lentissinmm tribuuorum ingenti merccde defensores 

2 paravit. Sed cum obstinatius omnia agi videret ct 
designates etiani consules e parte diversa, senatiim 
litteris deprecatus est, ne sibi benefi<num populi 
adimeretur, aiit ut ceteri quoque iniperatores ab 
exercitibus discederent ; confisuH, ut putant, facilius 
se, siniul afcque libuisset, veteranos convocatururn 
quam Pompeium novos milites. Cum adversaiiis 
autem pepigit, ut dimissis octo legionibus Transalpi- 
naque Gallia duae sibi legiones et Cisalpina provincia 
vel etiam una legio cum Illyrico coneederetur, quoad 
consul fieret. 

XXX, Veruoi neque senatu interveniente et ad- 
versariis negantibiis iillam se de re ])ublica faetturos 
pactionem, transiit in citeriorein Galliain, <!onventi 
busque peractis Raveniiae substifcit, bello vindica- 
turns si quid de tribunis plebis intercedentibus pro 
se gravius a senatu constitutum esset. 

2 Et praetextum qiiidem illi civilium annorum hoc 


“ When the senate passed a decree that Caesar should disband 
his anny before r. rdvon date, the tr-lirines Mark Antony and 
Quintus C a -sir.-' vliiMi- j'l i.vi.ft jtj anti veOjrJ it (Caesar, 

7); Moi, oi;Iy iliii na.- (li.-i-ei^ai'd (.lie veto, but 
the tribunes, were obliged to aeok safety in flight [id. 1,5. 1-2). 
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XXIX. Greatly troubled by these measures^ and 
thinking, as they say he was often heard to remark, 
that now that he was the leading man of the 
state, it was harder to push him down from the 
first place to the second than it would be from 
the second to the lowest, Caesar stoutly resisted 
Marcellas, partly through vetoes of the tribunes 
and partly through the other consul, Servius Sulpicius, 
When next year Gains Marcellas, who had succeeded 
his cousin Marcus as consul, tried the same thing, 
Caesar by a heavy bribe secux*ed the support of the 
other consul, Aemilius Paiilus, and of Gaius Curio, 
the most reckless of the tribunes. But seeing that 
everything was being pushed most persistently, aiid 
that even the consuls elect were among the opposi- 
tion, he sent a written appeal to the senate, not to 
take from him the privilege which the people had 
granted, or else to compel the others in command 
of araiies to resign also ; feeling sure, it was thought, 
that he could more readily muster his veterans 
as soon as he wished, than Pompey his newly 
levied troops. He further proposed a compromise 
to his o]:)ponents, that after giving up eight legions 
and Transalpine Gaul, he be allowed to keep two 
legions and Cisalpine Gaul, or at least one legion 
and Illyricum, until he was elected consul. 

XXX. But when the senate declined to interfere, 
and his opponents declared that they would accept 
no compromise in a matter affecting the public 
welfare, he crossed to Hither Gaul, and after 
holding all the assisies, halted at Ravenna, intending 
to resort to war if the senate took any drastic action 
against the tribunes of the commons who interposed 
vetoes in his behalf.^ Now this was his excuse 
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fuit; caiisas autem alias fuisse opinarftur, Gnaeas 
Pompeius ita dictitabat, quod neque opera consum- 
mare, quae instituerat, neque populi expectationem, 
quam de adventu sui^ fecerat, privatis opibus expiere 

3 posset, turbare omnia ae permiscere voluisse. Alii 
timuisse dicunt, ne eorurn, quae primo consulatu 
adversus auspieia Icgesque et iJitercessiones gessisset, 
i*ationem redderc cogeretur ; cum M. Cato identidem 
iiec sine iure iurando denuntiarct delaturuin se 
nomen eius, simul ac primuin exercitum dimisiasefc ; 
eumque vulgo fore praedicarent, ut si privatus redis- 
set, Milonis exemplo circmnpositis annatis causam 

4 apud indices diceret. Quod probabilius facit Asinius 
Pollio, Pharsalica acie caesos profligatosque adver- 
saries prospicientem haec eum ad verbuni dixisse 
refercns ; Hoc voluerunt ; tantis rebus gestis Gains 
Caesar condemnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxiliurn 

5 petissem/' Quidam putant eaptum imperii con- 
suetudine pensitatisque suis et inirnicorum viribus 
usum occasione rapiendae dominationis, quam aetate 
prima concupisset. Quod existimassc videbatur et 
Cicero scribens de Officiis tertio libro semper 
Caesarem in ore liabuisse ^ Eurq)idis versus, quos sic 
ipse convertit : 

Nam si violandum est ins, regnandi ® gratia 
violandum est ; aliis rebus pietatem colas.’’ 

^ sui, MGX^ ; auo, Y. 

® after habuisse the mas. have the gloHS^ est in Phoenissis : 
ettrep y^p ^SiKety xp'^s rvpappitos irepi fcdWicrrop itSiKrffjLa’ rh 5* 
dXXa ® rognancli, supplied hy p 

3. 82, ^ Phoenissae, 624 f. ^ Way. 
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for the civil war^ but it is believed that he had other 
motives. Gnaeus Pompeius used to declare that 
since Caesar’s own means were not sufficient to 
complete the works which he had planned^ nor 
to do all that he had led the people to expect 
on his return^ he desired a state of general unrest 
and turmoil. Others say that he dreaded the 
necessity of rendering an account for what he had 
done in his first consulship contrary to the' auspices 
and the laws, and regardless of vetoes ; for Marcus 
Cato often declared, and took oath too, that he 
would impeach Caesar the moment he had disbanded 
his army. It was openly said too that if he was 
out of office on his return, he would be obliged, 
like Milo, to make his defence in a court hedged 
about by armed men. The latter opinion is the 
more credible one in view of the assertion of 
Asinius Pollio, that when Caesar at the battle of 
Pliarsalus saw bis enemies slain or in flight, he said, 
word for word : They would have it so. Even I, 
Gaius Caesar, after so many great deeds, should 
have been found guilty, if I had not turned to 
ray army for help.” Some think that habit had 
given him a love of power, and that weighing 
the strength of his adversaries against his own, 
he grasped the opportunity of usurping the despotism 
which had been his heart’s desire from early youth. 
Cicero too was seemingly of this opinion, when he 
wrote in the third book of his De Offidis Caesar 
ever had upon his lips these lines of Euripides,^ of 
which Cicero himself adds a version : 

If wrong may e’er be right, for a throne’s sake 

Were wrong most right; — he God in all else 
feayedj’ ^ 
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XXXI. Cum ergo sublatam tribunorum interces- 
sionem ipsosque iirbe cessisse nuntiatum esset/ 
praemissis confestim clam cohortibuSj ne qua suspicio 
moveretur;, et spectaculo publico per dissimulationem 
interfuit et formam^ qua liidum gladiatoi’ium erat 
aedificaturus^ consideravit et ex consuetudine convivio 
2 sc frequeuti dedit. Dein post solis occasuin inulis e 
proximo pistrino ad vehiculuin iimetis occulbissimum 
iter modico eomitatu ingressus est ; et cum lumini- 
bus extinetis decessisset via^ diu errabimdus tandem 
ad lucem duce reperto per angUBtissimos teimites 
pedibus evasit. Consccutusque cobortis ad Rubi- 
couem flumen^ qiii provinciae eius finis erat, paulum 
constitit, ac reputans quantum moliretur, eonversus 
ad proximos : ^^Etiam nunc/' inquit, ^‘^regredi pos- 
sumus ; quod si ponticulum transierimus, omnia 
armis agenda erunt/' 

XXXIL Cunctanti ostentum tale factum est. 
Quidam eximia magnitudine et forma in proximo 
sedens repente apparuit harundine canens ; ad quern 
audiendum cum praeter pastures plurimi etiam ex 
station! bus milites concurrissent interque eos et 
aeneatores, rapta ab uno tuba prosilivit^ ad flumen et 
ingenti spiritu classicum exorsus pertendit ad alteram 
ripam. Tunc Caesar: ‘^‘^Eatur/’ inquit, ‘''quo deorum 
ostenta et inimicorum iniquitas voc*at. lacta alea 
est,” inqiiit, 

XXXIII. Atque ita traiecto exercitu, adbibitis 
tribunis plebis, qui pulsi supervenerant, pi^o contione 

esaet, G. ; est, ; tlm other men. omit (he word. 

2 prgsiljvit, MXiT j the other hctvo prosiluifc. 
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XXXI. Accordingly^ when word came that the 49 b.c, 
veto of the tribunes had been set aside and they 
themselves had left the city^ he at once sent on a 
few cohorts with all secrecy> and then^ to disarm 
suspicion^ concealed his purpose by appearing at a 
public shoWj inspecting the plans of a gladiatorial 
school whicli he intended building, and joining as 
usual in a banquet with a large company. It was 
not until after sunset that he set out very privily 
with a small company, taking the mules from a 
bakes hop Jrard by and haimessing them to a carriage ; 
and when his lights went out and he lost his way, he 
was astray for some time, but at last found a guide at 
dawn and got back to the road on foot by narrow by- 
paths. Tlien, overtaking his cohorts at the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province, he 
paused for a while, and realising what a step he was 
taking, he turned to those about him and said: 

Even yet may turn back ; but once cross yon 
little bridge, and the whole issue is with the sw'ord/' 

XXXII. As he stood in doubt, this sign was given 
him. On a sudden there appeared hard by a being 
of wondrous stature and beauty, who sat and played 
upon a reed; and when not only the shepherds 
flocked to hear him, but many of the soldiers left 
their posts, and among them some of the trumpeters, 
the apparition snatched a trumpet from one of them, 
rushed to the river, and sounding the war-note with 
mighty blast, strode to the opposite bank. Then 
Caesar cned ; Take we the course which the signs 
of the gods and the false dealing of our foes point 
out. The die is cast,'' said he. 

XXXIII Accordingly, crossing with his army, and 
welcoming the tribunes of the commons, who had 
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fidem militum dens ac veste a pectore discissa 
invocavit. Existimatur etiam equestres census pol- 
licitus singulis ; quod accidit opinione falsa. Nam 
cum in adloquendo adhortandoque saepius digitum 
laevae manus ostentans adfirmaret se ad satis facien- 
dum omnibus, per quos dignitatem suam defensurus 
esset, anulum quoque aequo animo detracturum sibi, 
extrema contio, cui facilius erat videre contionantem 
quam audire, pro dicto accept t, quod visu suspicabatur ; 
promissumque ius anulorum cum milibus quadringenis 
fama distulit. 

XXXIV. Ordo et summa rerum, quas deinceps 
gessit, sic se habent. Picenum Umbriam Etruriam 
occupavit et Lucio Domitio, qui per tumultum 
successor ei nominatus Cordnium praesidio tenebat, 
in dicionem redacto atque dimisso secundum Superum 
mare Brundisium tetendit, quo consules Pompeiusque 
2 confugerant quam primum transfretaturi. Hos frustra 
per omnis moras exitu prolubere conatus Romam iter 
convertit appellatisque de re publica patribus validis- 
simas Pompei copias, quae sub tribus legatis M. Pe- 
treio et L. Afranio et M. Varrone in Plispania erant, 
invasit, professus ante inter suos, ire se ad exercitum 
sine duce et inde reversurum ad ducem sine exercitu. 
Et quanquam obsidione Massiliae, quae sibi in itinere 


" Knights (as well as senators) had the privilege of wearing 
a gold ring, and nmat possess an estate of 400,000 sesterces. 

* Per tumultum is a strong expression for contra Ugcm or 
extra ordin&m, since the Lex Sempronia provided that the 
consuls be appointed to their provinces before electioxi ; cf. 
xix. 2. 
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come to him after being driven from Rome^ he 
harangued the soldiers with tears^ and rending his 
robe from his breast besought their faithful service. 
It is even thought that he promised every man a 
knight's estate^ but that came of a misunderstanding ; 
for since he often pointed to the finger of his left 
hand as he addressed them and urged them 
declaring that to satisfy all those who helped him to 
defend his honour he would gladly tear his very ring 
from his hand^ those on the edge of the assembly^ 
who could see him better than they could hear his 
wordSj assumed that he said what his gesture seemed 
to mean ; and so the repoi't went about that he had 
promised them the right of the ring and four 
hundred thousand sesterces ^ as well. 

XXXIV. The sum total of his movements after 
that is^ in their order, as follows: He overran 
Umbria, Picenum, and Etruria, took prisoner Lucius 
Domitius, who had been irregularly^ named his 
successor, and was holding Cordnium with a garrison, 
let him go free, and then proceeded along the 
Adriatic to Brundisium, where Pompey and the 
consuls had taken refuge, intending to cross the sea 
as soon as might be. After vainly trying by every 
kind of hindrance to prevent their sailing, he marched 
off to Rome, and after calling the senate together to 
discuss public business, went to attack Pompey’s 
strongest forces, which were in Spain under com- 
mand of three of his lieutenants — Marcus Petreius, 
Lucius Afranius, and Marcus Varro — saying to his 
friends before he left : I go to meet an army with- 
out a leader, and I shall return to meet a leader 
without an army." And in fact, though his advance 
was delayed by the siege of Massilia, which had shut 
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portas clanserat, sumiiiaque friimentariae rei penuria 
retardante brevi tamen omnia subegit. 

XXXV. Hinc nrbe repetita in Macedoniam trans- 
gressns Pompeiiim, per qiiattuor paene menses 
maximis obsessum operibus, ad extremum Pharsalico 
proelio fudit et fugienteiu Alexandriam perseciitus, 
lit oecisuin deprehendit, einn Ptolemaeo rege, a (pio 
sibi cpioque insidias tendi videbat, helium sane 
diffidllimum gessit, neque loco neque tempore aequo, 
sed hieme anni et intra moenia copiosissimi ac 
sollertissimi hostis, inops ipse omnium rerum atque 
inparatus. Regnum Aegypti victor Cleopatrae fxm- 
trique eius minori permisit, veiitiis provinciam 
facere, ne quandoque violentiorem pracsidem nacta 
2 novarum rerum materia esset. Ab Alexandria in 
Syriam et inde Pontum transiit urgentibus de 
Pharnace nuntiis, quern Mithridatis Magni filium ac 
tunc occasione temporuin bellantem^ iamque multi- 
plici successu praeferocem, intra quintum quam 
adfuerat diem, quattuor quibus in conspectum venit 
horis, una profligavit acie ; crebro commemorans 
Pompei felicitatem, cui praecipua militiae laus de 
tarn inbelli genere liostium contigissct. Deliinc 
Scipionem ac lubam reliquias partium in Africa 
refoventis devicit, Pompei liberos in Hispania. 

XXXVI. Omnibus civilibus bellis nullam cladem 
nisi per legatos suos passus est, quorum C. Curio in 

^ rebellantem, Bentley; cf. Eutr. 6.22,3, 
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its gates against liim^ and by extreme scarcity of 
supplies^ he nevertheless quickly gained a complete 
victory. 

XXXV, Retuniingthence to Rome^ he crossed into 
Macedonia^ and after blockading Pompey for almost 
four months behind mighty ramparts, finally routed 
him in the battle at Pharsalus, followed him in his 48b.o. 
flight to Alexandria, and when he learned that his 
rival had been slain, made war on King Ptolemy, 
whom he perceived to be plottinig against his own 
safety as well ; a war in truth of great difficulty, con- 
venient neither in time nor place, but carried on 
during the winter season, within the walls of a well- 
provisioned and crafty foeman, while Caesar himself 
was without sxipplies of any kind and ill-prepared. 

Victor in spite of all, he turned over the rule of 473.0. 
Egypt to Cleopatra and her younger brother, fearing 
that if he made a province of it, it might one day 
under a headstrong governor be a source of revolu- 
tion. From Alexandria he crossed to Syria, and 
from there went to Pontus, spurred on by the news 
that Pharnaces, son of Mithridates the Great, had 
taken advantage of the situation to make war, and 
was already flushed with numerous successes; but 
Caesar vanquished him in a single battle within five 
days after his arrival and four hours after getting 
sight of him, often remarking on Pompey's good 
luck in gaining his principal fame as a general by 
victories over such feeble foemen. Then he over- 46b.c. 
came Scipio and Juba, who were patching up the 
remnants of their party in Africa, and the sons of 
Pompey in Spain. 45 b.o. 

XXXVL In all the civil wars he suffered not a 
single disaster except through his lieutenants, of 
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Africa periit, C* Antonins in Illyrico in adversari- 
orum devenit potestatem, P. Dolabella classem in 
eodem Illyrico, Cn. Domitius Calvinus in Ponto 
exercitum amiserunt. Ipse prosperrime semper ac 
ne ancipiti qnidem iimquam fortnna praeterqnam bis 
dimicavit : seniel ad Dyrraehium, ubi pulsus non 
iustante Pompeio negavit euin vincere scire., iteruixx 
in Plispauia ultimo proelio, cum desperatis rebus 
etiam de consciscenda nece cogitavit. 

XXXVIL Confectis bellis quinquiens triumpliavit, 
post devietum Scipionem quater eodem mense, sed 
interiectis diebus, et rursus semel post superatos 
Pompei liberos. Primum et excellentissimum tri** 
umplium egit Gallicum, sequentem Alexandrinum, 
deinde Ponticum, huic proximum Africanum, novis- 
simum Hispaniensem, diverse quemque apparatu et 
2 instrumento. Gallici triumpbi die Velabrum prae- 
tervehens paene curru excussus est axe diffracto 
ascenditque Capitolium ad lumina, quadraginta ele- 
phantis dextra sinistraque lycbnuchos gestantibus. 
Pontico triumpho inter pompae fercula trium ver- 
borum praetulit titulum veni*vidi*vici non aet^i belli 
significantem sicut ceteris, sed celeriter confecti 
notam. 

XXXVIll. Veteranis legionibus praedae nomine 
in pedites singulos super bina sestei*tia, quae initio 
Givilis tumultus numeraverat, vicena quatema milia 
nummum dedit. Adsignavit et agros, sed non 
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whom Gaius Curio perished in Africa^ Gaius Antonius 
fell into the Jiands of the enemy in Illyricum^ 
Publius Dolabella lost a fleet also off Illyricum^ and 
Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus an army in Pontus, Per- 
sonally he always fought with the utmost success^ 
and the issue was never even in doubt save twice : 
once at Dyrrachium^ where he was put to flight, and 
said of Pompey, who failed to follow up his success^ 
that he did not know how to use a victory ; again in 
Spain, in the final struggle, when, believing the battle 
lost, he actually thought of suicide. 

XXXVIL Having ended the wars, he celebrated 
five triumphs, four in a single month, but at intervals 
of a few days, after vanquishing Scipio ; and another 
on defeating Poinpey’s sons. The first and most 
splendid was the Gallic triumj)h, the next the 
Alexandrian, then the Pontic, after that the African, 
and finally the Spanish, each differing from the rest 
in its equipment and display of spoils. As he rode 
through the Velabrum on the day of his Gallic 
triumph, the axle of his chariot broke, and he was all 
but thrown out; and he mounted the Capitol by 
torchlight, with forty elephants bearing lamps on 
his right and his left. In his Pontic triumph he 
displayed among the show-pieces of the procession an 
of l)ut three words, I came, I saw, I 
conquered,” not indicating the events of the war, as 
the others did, but the speed with which it was 
finished. 

XXXVIIl. To each and every foot-soldier of his 
veteran legions he gave twenty-four thousand sesterces 
by way of booty, over and above the two thousand 
apiece which he had paid them at the beginning of 
the civil strife. He also assigned them lands, hut 
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continiios, iie qiiis possessoriim expelleretui*. Po])iilo 
praeter fruiueiiti dt^nos modios ac totidem olei libx’as 
trecenos quoque imminos, qiU)S pollicitus olim erat, 
viritim divisit et hoc amplius eeiitenos pro mora. 

2 Anniiani etiam habitationeiu Roinae uscpxe ad bina 
milia luimmiim, in Italia non ultra (puiigenos ses- 
tertius reinisit. Adiecit epulinn ac viscerationein et 
post I‘Iis});/nien.sem victoidain duo prandia ; nani cum 
prills parce neque pro liberalitate sua praebitinn 
iudi caret, quiiito post die aliiid largissimutn prae- 
buit, 

XXXIX. Edidit specbacula varii gcuieris : inuniis 
gladiatorimn, Indus etiam regionatim iirbe tota et 
quideni per omnium linguatum histriones, item 
eircenses athletas naurnachiam. Munere in Foro 
depiignavit Furius Leptinus stiiqic^ jxraetoida et 
Q. Calpenus senator quondam aetorque caiisarum. 
Pyrricham saltaveruiit Asiac Bithyniaeque prhicipixm 

2 liberi. Ludis Decimus Laberius eques Romanus 
miimxin siium egit donatusque quingentis sestertiis et 
aiiulo aiireo sessinn in quattixordecim, e scaena per 
orchestx'aixi transiit. Circensibus spatio Circi ab 
utraque paii;e producto et in gyrum euripo addito 
quadrigas bigasque et equos desultorios agitaverunt 
nobilissimi iuvenes. Troiam lusit turma duplex 


^ The prandium was the first substantial meal of the day, 
taken about noon j the translation “ dinner” is used advisedly. 

In token of his restoration to the rank of knight, 
which he forfeited by ajxjjearing on the stage ; see chap, 
xxxiii. 

« The first fourteen rows above the orchestra, reserved for 
the knights by the law of L. Roscius Otho, tribune of the 
commons, 67 b.o. 

^ WuripuSi the strait between Euboea and Boeotia, was 
used also as a common noun, meaning ditch” or canal.” 
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not side by side^ to avoid dispossessing any of the 
former owners. To every man of the people^ besides 
ten pecks of grain and the same number of pounds 
of oil, he distributed the three hundred sCvSterces 
which he had promised at firsts and one hundred 
apiece to boot because of the delay, He also 
remitted a year’s rent in Rome to tenants who paid 
two thousand sesterces or le.ss;, and in Italy up to five 
hundred sesterces. He added a banquet and a dole 
of meaL and after his Spanish victory two dinners ; 
for deeming that the former of these had not been 
served with a liberality creditable to his generosity, 
he gave another five days later on a most lavish 
scale. 

XXXIX. He gave entertainments of divers kinds : 
a combat of gladiators and also stage-plays in every 
ward all over the city, performed too by actors of 
all languages, as well as races in the circus, athletic 
contests, and a sham sea-fight. In the gladiatonal 
contest in the Forum Fiirius Leptinus, a man of 
praetorian stock, and Quintus Calperms, a former 
senator and pleader at the bar, foiight to a finish. A 
Pyrrhic dance was performed by the sons of the 
j)rinces of Asia and Bithynia. During the plays 
Decimus Laberius, a Roman knight, acted a farce of 
his own composition, and having been presented with 
five hundred thousand sesterces and a gold ring,^ 
passed from the stage through the orchestra and took 
his place in the fourteen rows.® For the races the 
circus was lengthened at either end and a broad canal ^ 
was dug all about it ; then young men of the highest 
rank drove four-horse and two-horse chariots and 
rode pairs of horses, vaulting h*om one to the other. 
The game called Troy was performed by two troops, of 
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3 maiorum minommque puerorum. Venationes editae 
per dies quinque ac novissime pugna divisa in dims 
acies, quingenis peditibiis, elepliantis vicenis, tricenis 
equitibus hinc et inde cominissis. Nam quo laxius 
dimicaretur, sublatae inetae iiique earurn locum bina 
castra exadversum coiistitiita erant. Atbletae stadio 
ad temj)iis exstnicto regioiic Marti campi certaverunt 

4 per triduum, Navali proelio in minore Codeta 
defosso lacu biremes ac triremes quadrircmcsque 
Tyriae et Aegyptiae classis magno puguatorum 
niimero conflixerunt. Ad quae omnia spectaeula 
tantum undique confluxit hominum^ ut plerique 
advenae ant inter vicos aiit inter vias tabernaculis 
positis manerent, ac sacpe prae turba elisi exanimati- 
que sint plurimi et in his duo senatores. 

XL. Conversus hinc ad ordinandum rei publicae 
statum fastos correxit iam pridem vitio pontificum 
per intercalandi licentiam adeo turbatos, ut neque 
messium feriae aestate neque vindemiarum autumno 
conpeterent; annumque ad cursum solis accom- 
modavit, ut trecentorum sexaginta quinque dierum 
esset et intercalario mense sublato unus dies quarto 
2 quoque anno intercalaretur. Quo autem magis in 
posterum ex Kalendis lanuariis iiovis ^ teinporum irntio 
congrueret, inter Novembrem ac Decembrem men- 
sem interiecit duos alios ; fuitque is annus, quo 
haec constituebantur, quindecim mensium cum 

^ novia, Ursinm; nobis, n. 

The year ■ . ■ . nsisted of 355 days, and the 

deficiency of : , ■ ■ ' • i was made up by inserting an 

intercalary month of twenty-two or twenty-three days after 
February. 
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younger and of older boys. Combats with wild beasts 
were presented on five successive days^ and last of all 
there was a battle between two opposing armies, in 
which five hundred foot-soldiers, twenty elephants, 
and thirty horsemen engaged on each side. To make 
room for this, the goals were taken down and in their 
place two camps were pitched over against each 
other. The athletic competitions lasted for five days 
in a temporary stadium built for the purpose in the 
region of the Campus Martins. For the naval battle 
a pool was dug in the lesser Codeta and there was a 
contest of ships of two, three, and four banks of oars, 
belonging to the Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, inarmed 
by a large force of fighting men. Such a throng 
flocked to all these shows from every qiiartei*, that 
many strangers had to lodge in tents pitched in the 
streets or along the roads, and the press was often 
such that many were crushed to death, including 
two senators. 

XL. Then turning his attention to the reorgani- 
sation of the state, he reformed the calendar, which 
the negligence of the pontiffs had long since so 
disordered, through their privilege of adding months 
or days at pleasure, that the harvest festivals did not 
come in summer nor those of the vintage in the 
autumn ; and he adjusted the year to the sun s 
course by making it consist of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, abolishing the intercalary month, ^ 
and adding one day every fourth year. Further- 
more, that the correct reckoning of time might 
begin with the next Kalends of January, he inserted 
two other months between those of November and 
December ; hence the year in which these arrange- 
ments were made was one of fifteen months, 
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intercalario, qui ex consiietiidine in eum annum 
inciderat. 

XLL Senatxim supplevit, patricios adlegit, prae- 
torum aedilium qiiaestorutn, niinorina etiain magi- 
stmtuum nunierum ampliavit; nudatos opera censor io 
ant sententia iudicum da anibitu condeninatos re- 

2 stituit. Comitia cum ia)pulo partitas ast, ut ex(‘.eptis 
consiilatus conpetitoribus da eetcro ninnero eandida- 
torum pro parte diinidia quos pop ulus vellefc pro-* 
nuntiarentur, pro parte altera quos dedisset, Et 
edebat per libellos circum ^ tribum missos scriptura 
brevi : Caesar dictator illi tribui, Commendo vobis 
ilium et ilium, ut vestro suffragio suam dignitatem 
teneant.” Admisit ad honores et proscriptorum 
liberos. ludicm ad duo genera iudicum rcdegit, 
equestris ordinis ac senatorii ; tribunos aerarios, quod 
erat tertium, siistulit. 

3 Recensum populi nec more nec loco solito, sed 
vicatim per dominos insularum egit atque ex viginti 
trecentisque milibiis accipientiiim frumentum e 
publico ad centum quinquaginta retraxit ; ac ne qui 
novi coetus recensionis causa moveri qiiandoque 
possent, instituit, quotannis in demortuorum locum 
ex iis, qui recensi non essent, subsortitio a praetore 
fiereL 

XLIL Octoginta autem civium milibus in trans- 
marinas colonias distribiitis, ut exhaustae quoque 

^ circum tribum] circum tribus, Yenetian cd, of 1510, 
Casauhon; tribiitim circummissos, htntUy ; the. early Romctn 
editions have cuique tribui. 

Plebeians, connected in some way with the treasury^ 

® Z.e,, of the commons, with reference to the distribution 
of grain. 
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including the intercalary months which belonged to 
that year according to the former custom. 

XLL He filled the vacancies in the senate^ en- 
rolled additional patricians^ and increased the number 
of praetors^ aediles^ and quaestors^ as well as of the 
minor officials ; he reinstated those who had been 
degraded by official action of the censors or found 
guilty of bribery by verdict of the jurors. He 
shared the elections with the people on this basis : 
that except in the case of the consulships half of the 
magistrates should be appointed by the people’s 
clioieC; while the rest should be those whom he had 
personally nominated. And these he announced in 
brief notes like the followings circulated in each 
tribe : Caesar the Dictator to this or that tribe. I 
commend to you so and so^ to hold their positions by 
your votes.” He admitted to office even the sons of 
those who had been proscribed. He limited the 
right of serving as jm’ors to two classes^ the 
equestrian and senatorial orders^ disqualifying the 
third class^ the tribunes of the treasury.^ 

He made the enumeration of the people ^ neither 
in the usual manner nor place, but from street to 
street aided by the owners of blocks of houses, and 
reduced the number of those who received grain at 
public expense from three hundred and twenty 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand. And 
to prevent the calling of additional meetings at any 
future time for purposes of enrolment, he provided 
that the places of such as died should be filled , each 
year by the praetors from those who were not on 
the list. 

XLII. Moreover, to keep up the population of 
the city, depleted as it was by the assignment of 
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urbis frequentia suppeteret, sanxit, ne quis civis maior 
annis viginti minorve t quadraginta,^ qui Sacramento 
non teneretur, plus triennio continuo Italia abesset, 
neu qui senatoris filius nisi contubemalis aut comes 
magistratus peregre proficisceretur ; neve ii, qui 
pecuariam facerent, minus tertia parte puberum 
ingenuorum inter pastures haberent. Omnisque 
medicinam Romae professes et liberalium artium 
doctores, quo libentius et ipsi urbem iucolerent et 
ceteri adpeterent, civitate donavit. 

2 De pecuniis mutuis disiecta novanim tabulanim 
expectatione, quae crebro movebatur, decrevit tan- 
dem, ut debitores creditoribus satis facerent per 
aestimationem possessionum, quanti quasque ante 
civile bellum comparassent, deducto summae aeris 
alieni, si quid usurae nomine numeraturn aut per- 
scriptum fuisset ; qua condicione quarta pars fere 

3 crediti deperibat. Cuncta collegia praeter antiquitus 
constituta distraxit. Poenas facinorum auxit ; et 
cum locupletes eo facilius scelere se obligarent, 
quod integris patrimoniis exsulabant, parricidas, ut 
Cicero scribit, bonis omnibus, reliquos dimidia parte 
multavit. 

XLIIL lus laboriosissime ac severissime dixit. 
Repetundarum convictos etiam ordine senatorio 
movit. Diremit nuptias praetorii viri, qui digressam 
a marito post biduum statim duxerat, quamvis sine 

^ quadraginta, Bash ed, of 1533 ; LX, Casauhon ; L, 
Oudendor^>; deoem, n. 

* Tho derivation of parricida is uncertain, but it cannot 
come from pater and caedo. In earlv times it meant ■wilful 
murder of a freeman ; XII. Tab. ap. Pest, a.u, si qui hominem 
Uhenm dolo sciena morti duU^ paricidas esto j later, it was 
associated by popular etymology with pater and caedo^ and 
used also in the modern sense of the word, 
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eighty thousand citizens to colonies across the sea^ 
he made a law that no citizen older than twenty or 
younger than forty^ who was not detained by service 
in the army;, should be absent from Italy for more 
than three successive years ; that no senator’s son 
should go abroad except as the companion of a 
magistrate or on his staff ; and that those who made 
a business of grazing should have among their 
herdsmen at least one-third who were men of free 
birth. He conferred citizenship on all who practised 
medicine at Rome, and on all teachers of the liberal 
arts, to make them more desirous of living in 
the city and to induce others to resort to it. 

As to debts, he disappointed those who looked for 
their cancellation, which was often agitated, but 
finally decreed that the debtors should satisfy their 
creditoi’s according to a valuation of their possessions 
at the price which they had paid for them before the 
civil war, deducting from the principal whatever 
interest had been paid in cash or pledged through 
bankers ; an arrangement which wiped out about a 
fourth part of their indebtedness. He dissolved all 
guilds, except those of ancient foundation. He 
increased the penalties for crimes ; and inasmuch as 
the rich involved themselves in guilt with less 
hesitation because they merely suffered exile, 
without any loss of property, he punished murderers 
of freemen ^ by the confiscation of all their goods, as 
Cicero writes, and others by the loss of one-half. 

XLIIL He administered justice with the utmost 
conscientiousness and strictness. Those convicted of 
extortion he even dismissed from the senatonal 
order. He annulled the marriage of an ex-praetor, 
who had married a woman the very day after her 
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probri suspicione. Peregrinarum mercium portoria 
instituit. Lecticarum usum, item conchyliatae vestis 
et margaritarum nisi certis personis et aebitibns 
^ perqiie certos dies ademit. Legem praecipue 
sumptuariam exercuit dispositis circa macellum custo- 
dibus, qui obsonia contra vetitiim proposita^ retinerent 
deporterentque ad se, siibmissis nommmquam lictori- 
bus atque milifcibus, qui, si qua cus bodes fefellissent, 
iam adposita e triclinio auferrent. 

XLIV. Nam de ornanda instruendaque urbe, item 
de tuendo ampliandoque imperio plura ac maiora in 
dies destinabat : in primis Martis templum, quantum 
nusquam asset, exstruere repleto et conplanato lacu, 
in quo naumachiae spectaculum edi derat, theatrumque 

2 summae magnitudinis Tarpeio monti accubans; ius 
civile ad certum modum redigere atque ex iinmensa 
difFusaque legum copia optima quaeque et necessaria 
in paucissimos conferre libros ; bibliotbecas Graecas 
Latinasque quas maximas posset publicare data 
Marco Varroni cura comparandarum ac digerendarum; 

3 siccare Pomptinas paludes ; emittere Fuciniim lacum ; 
viam munire a mari Supero per Appennini dorsum ad 
Tiberim usque; perfodere Istbmum; Dacos, qui se 
in Pontuni et Thraciam effuderant, coercere ; mox 
Parthis inferre bellum per Armeniam minorem nec 
nisi ante expertos adgredi proelio. 

^ proposita, an addition to the text sngneHted by Ihnu 
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divorce, although there was no suspicion of adultery. 
He imposed duties on foreign wares. He denied 
the use of litters and the wearing of scarlet robes or 
pearls to all except to those of a designated position 
and age, and on set days. In particular he enforced 
the law against extravagance, setting watchmen in 
various parts of the market, to seize and bring to 
him dainties which were exposed for sale in violation 
of the law ; and sometimes he sent his lictors and 
soldiers to take from a dining-room any articles which 
had escaped the vigilance of his watchmen, even 
after they had been served. 

XLIV. In particular, for the adoimment and con- 
venience of the city, also for the protection and 
extension of the Empire, he formed more projects 
and more extensive ones every day : first of all, to 
rear a temple to Mars, greater than any in existence, 
filling up and levelling the pool in which he had 
exhibited the sea-fight, and to build a theatre of vast 
size, sloping down from the Tarpeian rock ; to reduce 
the civil code to fixed limits, and of the vast and 
prolix mass of statutes to include only the best and 
most essential in a limited number of volumes; to ^ 
open to the public the greatest possible libraries of 
Greek and Latin books, assigning to Marcus Varro 
the charge of procuring and classifying them; to 
drain the Pomptine marshes ; to let out the water 
from Lake Fucinus; to make a highway from the 
Adriatic across the summit of the Apennines as far 
as the Tiber ; to cut a canal through the Isthmus ; 
to check the Dacians, who had poured into Pontus 
and Thrace ; then to make war on the Parthians by 
way of Lesser Armenia, but not to risk a battle with 
them until he had first tested their mettle. 
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4 Talia agentem atque meditantem mors praevenit. 
De qua priiis quam dicam, ea quae ad formam et 
habitum et cultum et mores, nec minus quae ad 
civilia et bellica eius studia pei*tineant, non alienum 
erit summatim exponere. 

XLV. Fuisse traditur excelsa statura, colore 
eandido, teretibus membris, ore paulo pleniore, nigris 
vegctisque oculis, valitudine prospera, nisi quod 
tempore extremo repente animo linqui atque etiam 
per somnum exterreri solebat Comitiali quoque 

2 morbo bis inter res agendas correptus est. Circa 
corporis curam morosior, Ut non solum tonderetur 
diligenter ac raderetur, sed velleretur etiam, ut 
quidam exprobravenmt, calvitii vero defonnitatem 
iniquissime ferret, saepe obtrectatorum iocis Obnoxiam 
expertus. Ideoque et deficientem capillum revocare 
a vertice adsueverat et ex omnibus decretis sibi a 
senatu populoque honoribus non aliud aut recepit aut 
usurpavit libentius quam ius laureae coronae perpetuo 
gestandae. 

3 Etiam cultu notabilem ferunt ; usum enim lato 
clavo ad manus fimbriato nee umquam aliter quam ut^ 
super eum cingeretur, et quidem fluxiore cinctura ; 
unde emanasse Sullae dictum optimates saepius ad~ 
monentis, ut male praecinctum pueruin caverent. 

^ ut, supplied hy Bentley ^ nQsr insert after nec. 

^ Epilepsy, called morbus comitialis^ because an attack was 
regarded as suflScient cause for the postponement of elections, 
or other public business. Sometimes a seizure was feigned 
for political reasons. 

® Lotus clamts, the broad purple stripe, is also applied to 
a tunic with the broad stripe. All senators had the right bo 
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All these enterprises and plans were cut shoii; by 
his death. But before I speak of that;, it will not be 
amiss to desciibe briefly his personal appearance^ his 
dress^ his mode of life^ and his character,, as well as 
his conduct in civil and military life. 

XLV. He is said to have been tall of stature^ with 
a fair complexion^ shapely limbS;, a somewhat full 
face, and keen black eyes ; sound of health, except 
that towards the end he was subject to sudden 
fainting fits and to nightmare as well. He was 
twice attacked by the falling sickness during his 
campaigns. He was somewhat overnice in the care 
of his person, being not only carefully trimmed and 
shaved, but even having superfluous hair plucked out, 
as some have chai'ged; while his baldness was a 
disfigurement which troubled him greatly, since he 
found that it was often the subject of the gibes of 
his detractors. Because of it he used to comb 
forward his scanty locks from the crown of his head, 
and of all the honours voted him by the senate and 
people there was none which he received or made 
use of more gladly than the privilege of wearing a 
laurel wreath at all times. They say, too, that he 
was fantastic in his dress ; that he wore a senator’s 
tunic ^ with fringed sleeves reaching to the wrist, 
and always had a girdle ^ over it, though rather a 
loose one ; and this, they say, was the occasion of 
Sulla’s moij when he often warned the nobles to 
keep an eye on the ill-girt boy. 

wear tins j the peculiarity in Caesar’s case consisted in the 
long fringed sleeves. 

« While a girdle was commonly worn with the ordinary 
tunic, it was not usual to wear one with the latus clavus ; 
Quint. 2. 3. 138. The looseness of the girdle was an addi- 
tional peeuliarity. 
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XL Vi. Habitavit primo in Subiira modieis aedibus, 
post autem pontificatum maximum in Sacra via domo 
publica. Munditiarum lautitiarumque studiossimum 
multi pi’odiderunt ; villam in Nemorensi a funda- 
mentis incohatam magnoque sinnptu absolutam, quia 
non tobi ad animum ei responderat, totam diruisse, 
quanquam tenuem adbue et obaeratum ; in expcxli- 
tionibus tessellata et sectilia pavimenta eircian- 
tulisse. 

XLVII. Eritanniam petisse spe margaritarum, 
qnarum amplitudinem confer entem interdum sua 
manu exegisse pondus ; geinmas, toreumata, vSigna, 
tabulas operis antiqui semper animosissime com- 
parasse ; servitia rectiora politioraque inmenso pretio, 
et cuius ipsum etiam puderet, sic ut rationibus 
vetaret inferri. 

XLVIII. Convivatum assidae per provincias duo- 
bus tricHniis, uno quo sagati palliative, altero quo 
togati cum inlustrioribus provinciarum discumberent. 
Domesticam disciplinam in parvis ac maioribus rebus 
diligenter adeo severeqiie rexit, ut pistorem aliurn 
quam sibi panem convivis subicientem compedibus 
vinxerit, libertum gratissimum ob adulteratam equitis 
Romani uxorem, quamvis nullo querente, capitali 
poena adfecerit. 

XLIX. Pudicitiae eius famam niliil quidem 
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XLVI. He lived at first in the Subux’a in a modest 
house^ but after he became pontifex maximms, in the 
official residence on the Sacred Way. Many have 
written that he was very fond of elegance and 
luxury ; that having laid the foundations of a country- 
house on his estate at Nemi and finished it at great 
cost, he tore it all down because it did not suit him 
in every particular, although at the time he was still 
poor and heavily in debt; and that he carried 
tesselated and mosaic floors about with him on his 
campaigns. 

XLVI I. They say that he was led to invade 
Britain by the hope of getting j|)eaids, and that 
in comparing their size he sometimes weighed them 
with his own hand ; that he was always a most 
enthusiavStic collector of gems, carvings, statues, and 
pictm*es by early artists ; also of slaves of exceptional 
figure and training at enomious prices, of which he 
himself was so ashamed that he forbade their entry 
in his accounts. 

XLVIII. It is further reported that in the pro- 
vinces he gave banquets constantly in two dining- 
halls, in one of which his officers or Greek com- 
panions, in the other Roman civilians and the more 
distinguished of the provincials reclined at table. 
He was so punctilious and strict in the management 
of his household, in small matters as well as in those 
of greater ixnportance, that he put his baker in irons 
for serving him with one kind of bread and his 
guests with another ; and he inflicted capital punish- 
ment on a favourite freedman for adultery with thfe 
wife of a Roman knight, although no complaint was 
made against him. 

XLIX. There was no stain on his reputation for 
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praeter Nicomedis contnbernium laesit, gravi tamen 
et perenni obprobrio et ad omnium convicia exposito* 
Omitto Calvi Licini notissimos versus : 

Bithynia quiequid 

et pedieator^ Caesaris umquam habuit/' 

Praetcreo aetioues Dolabellae et Curionis patris, in 
quibiis euin Dolabtdla paelieem r(‘ginae^ spoiidarn 
intcriorexii regiae leetieai‘/’ at Curio '^stabulum Nioo- 

2 medis et Bithyni<nim fornicem dieunt Missa <*tiam 
facio edicta Bibuli, qiiibus proseripsit : eollegam 
suum Bithjnieam reginauq (dque antea ritgeiti 
fuisse eordi^ inmc esse regnum. Quo tcunpore, ut 
Mai*eus Brutus refert^, Octavius etiam quidain 
valitudine mentis liberius dicax conveiitu maximo^ 
cum Pompeium regem appellasset^, ijxsum reginain 
salutavit. Sed C. Memmius etiam ad cyathum et 
vinum ^ Nicomedi stetisse obicitj cum reliquis exoletis^ 
pleno eonviviOj accubantibus nonnullis urbicis nego- 

3 tiatoribus, quorum refert nomina. Cicex*o vfjro non 
contentus in quibusdam epistulis scripsisse a satelliti- 
bus eum in cubiculum regium eductuin in aureo Iceto 
veste purpurea decubuisse floremque aetatis a Venere 
orti in Bithynia contaniinatum, quondam etiam in 
senatu defendenti ei Nysae causam^ filiae Nicomedis^ 
beneficiaque regis in se commemoranti : Remove/' 
inquitj ^^istaec^ oro te^ quando notum est, et quid 

4 ille tibi et quid iili tute dederis.” Galli(‘o denique 
triumpho milites exus inter cetera carminUy qualia 

^ pedicator] predicator, a. 

2 et vinum, T'; et vina, G; et vi, MFZ% 
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chastity except his intimacy with King Nicomedeg^, 
but that was a deep and lasting reproach^ which laid 
iiiin open to insults from every quarter- I say 
nothing of the notorious lines of Licinius Calvus : 

Whatever Bithynia had, and Caesars paramour.'' 

I pass over, too, the invectives of Dolabella and tlie 
eider Curio, in which Dolabella calls him ^Hhe 
queen’s rival, the inner partner of the royal couch,” 
and Curio, the brothel of Nicomedes and the stew 
of Bithynia.” I take no account of the edicts of 
Bibulus, in which he posted his colleague as ^^the 
queen of Bithynia,” saying that ‘‘^of yore he was 
enamoured of a king, but now of a king’s estate,” 
At this .same time, so Marcus Brutus declares, one 
Octavius, a man whose disordex'ed mind made him 
somewhat free with his tongue, after saluting Pompey 
as king ” in a crowded assembly, greeted Caesar as 
queen.” But Gains Memmius makes the direct 
charge that he acted as cup-bearer to Nicomedes 
with the rest of his wantons at a large dinner-party, 
and that among the guests were some merchants 
from Rome, whose names Memmius gives. Cicero, 
indeed, is not content with having wu'itten in sundry 
letters that Caesar was led by the king’s attendants 
to the royal apartments, that he lay on a golden 
couch arrayed in purple, and that the virginity of 
this son of Venus was lost in Bithynia ; but when 
Caesar was once addressing the senate in defence of 
Nysa, daughter of Nicomedes, and was enumerating 
his obligations to the king, Cicero cried: more 

of that, pray, for it is well known what he gave you, 
and wliat you gave him in turn.” Finally, in his 
Gallic triumph his soldiers, among the bantering 
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eurrum proseqiientes ioeulariter (‘anuut, etiam illud 
viilgatissimiim pronuntiavenint : 

Gallias Caesar subegit, Nicoiiiedes Caesarem : 

Ecce Caesar nunc triiimphat qni siibegit Gallias,’^ 

Nicomedes non tnumpliat (pii subegit Caesarem,” 

L. Pronum et siunptnosuin in libidiin^s fuisse 
constans opinio cst, pluriniastpie et iilnstreH fcininas 
corrupisse, in quibiis Postuininin Servi Sulpid, 
Lolliatn AuH Gai)i ni, Tertullain Marci Crassi, ctiain 
Cn. Pompei Muciann Nain ocrfce Ponipeio et a 
Curionibus patre et filio et a innltis cxpr()l)ratinn 
est, quod cuius causa post tres liberos exegisset 
iixorem et queni geinens Aegistlium appellare 
consuesset, eius postea filiani potentiae oupiditate 
in niatrimonium recepisset. vSed ante alias dilexit 
Marci Bruti matrem Servi liain, cui et prinio^ suo 
consulatu sexagiens sestertiurn niargaritam mercfatiis 
est et bello civili super alias donationes ainplissiifna 
praedia ex auctionibus hastae minimo addixit; cum 
quidein plerisque vilitatem niirantibus facetissiine 
Cicero : Quo melius/' iuquit, emptum sciatis, tertia 
deducta;'^ existimabatur enim Servilia etiain filiam 
suam Tertiam Caesari conciliare. 

^ The second line in omitted by tohilu Q {and c 

in the margin) add 

Et fpiare triumphat Caesar qiii subedit Callias ? 

KicomedeH non triinnidiat qui subeglt Caeaarom. 
prime, Torrentw; proximo, mss, 

^ 'I’hc wor<l play on tertia {pars) and Tertia^ daughter of 
Servilia, as well as on the two senses of deduduy is quite 
untranslatable. The first meaning is given in the translation, 
and the see':-'! in the following seutenoe, Cf. 

Maorobiua, 5, 
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songs which are usually sung by those who follow 
the charioL shouted these lines^ which became a 
by-word : 

^^All the Gauls did Caesar vanquish^ Nieomedes 
vanquished him ; 

Lo 1 now Qiesar rides in triumph^ victor over all 
the Gauls^ 

Nieomedes does not triumph^ who subdued tlie 
conqueror/* 

I^. That he was unbridled and extravagant in his 
intrigues is tlu‘ general opinion., and tluit he seduced 
many illustrious woiruui, anunig them Postiunia, wife 
of Servius Sulpicius^ Lollia, wife of Aldus Gabinius, 
Tertulla, wife of Marcus Crassus^ and even Gnaeus 
Poitipey’s wife Mucia. At all events there is no 
doubt that Poinptiy was taken to task by the ekhu* 
and the younger CiiriOj as well as by many others, 
because through a desire for power he had afterwards 
inanied the daughter of a man on whose account he 
divorced a wife who had borne him three children, 
and whom he had often referred to with a groan as 
an Aegisthus. But beyond all others Caesar loved 
Servilia, the mother of Marcus Bxmtus, for whom 
in his first eonsulshijy he bought a pearl costing 
six million sesterces. During the civil war, too, 
besides other presents, he knocked down some fine 
estates to her in a jxublic auction at a nominal 
})rice, and when some expressed their surprise at 
the low figure, Cicero wittily remarked: 
a better bairgain than you think, for there is a 
third off/’ ^ And in fact it was thought that 
Servilia was prostituting her own daughter Tertia 
to Caesar, 
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LI, Ne provincialibiis qiiidem matrimoniis ab- 
stinuisse vel hoc disticho apparet iactato aeque a 
militibus per Galliciim tiiumpliuni : 

Urban!, servate iixores : nioechum calvora addu- 
eimus. 

Aurum in Gallia effutuisti, hie sumpsisti mutuuni/' 

LIL Dilexit et reghias, inter (pias Einioen 
Mauraiti Bogudis uxoreni, ciii ntaritoqiie cius pliiriina 
et iminensa tribiiit, ub Naso ^ senpsit; sed maxiine 
Cleopatrant, cum qua et couvivia in primaxn lucern 
saepe probraxit et eadern nave thalamego paenc 
Aethiopia tenus Aegyptuiu penetravit, nisi exercitiis 
sequi recusasset, quam deniqiie aecitam in iirbem 
non nisi maximis honoril)us pracmiisque auotam 
I’einisit filiinnque natiiin appellare norniixe suo passus 

2 est. Quern quidem nonnulli Graeeorum similein 
quoque Caesari et fonna et incessu tradiderunt. 
M. Antonins adgnitum etiam ab eo senatui adfirru- 
avit, idque scire C. Matiiim et C. Opj)iinn 
reliqiiosque Caesaris amicos ; quorum Gains Ojxpiixs, 
quasi plane defensione ac patrocinio res egeret, 
libnim edidit, non esse Caesaris filium, queni 

3 Cleopatra dicat. Helviiis China tr. pi. plerisqiie 
confessus est habuisse se scriptam paratamque legem, 
quam Caesar ferre iussisset cum ipse abesset, uti 
uxores liberorum quaerendorum causa quas et quot 

^ Naso, r {Mannnellm); vasa, n (aiyf)armtly eorrected 
from vasu in M ; vasas, C). 

® idqiic, Modderimn ; (lie greater number of (he 77m, have 
qiie (=quae). 




M. Actorius Naso ; see chap, ix^ 3, 
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LI. That he did not refrain from intrigues in the 
provinces is shown in particular by this couplet^ 
which was also shouted by the soldiers in his Gallic 
triumph : 

Men of Rome, keep close your consorts, here's a 
bald adulterer. 

Gold in Gaul you speirt in dalliance, which you 
borrowed here in Rome/' 

LII. He had love affairs with queens too, including 
Eunoe the Moor, wife of Bogiides, on whom, as well as 
on lier husband, he bestowed many splendid presents, 
as Naso writes ; ® but above all with Cleopatra, with 
whom he often feasted until daybreak, and he would 
have gone through Egypt with her iix her state-barge 
almost to Aethiopia, had not his soldiers refused to 
follow him. Finally he called her to Rome and did 
not let her leave until he had ladened her with high 
honours and rich gifts, and he allowed her to give his 
name to the child which she bore. In fact, accord- 
ding to certain Greek writers, this child was very 
like Caesar in looks and carriage. Mark Antony 
declared to the senate that Caesar had really 
acknowledged the boy, and that Gaius Matins, Gaius 
Oppius, and other friends of Caesar knew this. Of 
these Gaius Oppius, as if admitting that the situation 
required apology and defence, published a hook, to 
prove that the child whom Cleopatm fathered on 
Caesar was not his. Helvius Cinna, tribune of the 
commons, admitted to ' several that he had a bill 
di-awn up in due form, wliich Caesar had ordered him 
to propose to the people in his absence, making it 
lawful for Caesar to marry what wives he wished, 
and as many as he wished, *^*'for th^ purpose of be- 
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vellet ducere liceret. At ne cui diibium omnino 
sit et impudicitiae et adxilterioruxii flagrasse infamia. 
Curio pater quadam eiim oratione omnium mulierum 
vinim et omnium virorum mulierern appellate 

LIIL Villi parcissiimmi ne inimici quidem ne- 
gavcrimt, Marci Catoiiis est : iiinmi ex omnibus 
Caesarem ad evertendain rein piiblieani sobriinn 
accessisse. Nam circa victiim Gains Oppius adeo 
indiffercutem docet, ut (pioridam ab hospite conditum 
oleum pro viridi adpositum aspernantibus ceteris 
solum etiam largius appetisse scribat, ne hospitem 
•aut neglcgentiae aut rusticitatis videretur arguere. 

LIV, Abstinentiam neque in imperils lujqtie in 
magistratibus praestitit. Ut enim cpiidam moim- 
mentis suis testati sunt, in Hispania pro consule et 
a sociis pecunias accepit emendicatas in auxiliiim 
aeris alieni et Lusitanorum quaedam oppida, quan- 
quam nec imperata detrectarent et advcnienti portas 

2 patefacerent, diripuit hostiliter. In Gallia fana 
templaque deum donis referta expilavit, urbes diruit 
saepius ob px*aedam quam ob delictum ; imdc factum, 
ut auro abundaret ternisque milibus luimmum in 
libras promercale per Italiam provinciasque diven- 

3 deret. In primo consulatu tria rnilia pondo aiiri 
furatus e Capitolio tantimdem inaurati aeris reposuit, 
Sociefcites ac regna pretio dedit, ut qui uni Ptolemaeo 
prope sex milia talentornm suo Pompeique nomine 

“ The words liheronmi 'rrO‘ r>wloy--r!} mum are a Lgal 
fomnila indicating that li!-: pii.-no.H*. inarnago is to begot 
legal heirs. 

* Caesar wn«- in ronlfly propraeloVy but proeo7mil {^/ro 
conmle) is scaneihiir-s of the governor of a province, 
regardless of his rank. 

^;lr ■ :v '."./’’about half the iisaal price: see Index, 
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getting children^' “ But to remove all doubt that he 
had an evil reputation both for shameless vice and 
for adultery^ I have only to add that the elder Curio 
in oxie of hi$ speeches calls him every woman's man 
and every man's w^oman." 

LIII. That he drank very little wine not even his 
enemies denied. There is a saying of Marcus Cato 
that Caesar was tlie only man who undertook to 
overthrow the state when sober. Even in the 
matter of food Gains Ojxpius tells us that he was so 
indifferent, that onc‘e when liis host served stale oil 
instead of fresh, and the other guests would have 
xione of it, Caesar ])art()()k even more plentifully than 
usual, not to seem to charge his host with careless- 
ness or lack of manners, 

LIV. Neither when in command of armies nor as a 
magistrate at Rome did lie show a scrupulous in- 
tegrity; for as certain men have declared in their 
memoirs, wdien he was proconsul in Spain, ^ he not 
only begged money from the allies, to help pay his 
debts, but also attacked and sacked some towns of 
the Lusitanians although they did not refuse his 
terms and opened their gates to him on his arrival. 
In Gaul lie pillaged shrines and temples of the gods 
filled with offerings, and oftener sacked towuis for the 
sake of jilimder than for any fault. In consequence 
he had more gold than he knew what to do with, 
and offered it for sale throughout Italy and the pro- 
vinces at the rate of three thousand sesterces the 
}>ound.<^ In his first consulship he stole three 
thousand pounds of gold from the Capitol, replacing 
it witli the same w^eight of gilded bronze. He 
made alliances and thrones a matter of barter, for 
Jie extorted from Ptolemy alone in his own name 
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abstulerit. Postea vero evidentissimis rapinis ac 
sacrilegis et onera bellorum civilium et triiunphorum 
ac mimenim sustinuit impendia. 

LV, Elocpientia militariqiie ^ re aiit aequavit 
praestantissiniorum gloriatn aut excessit. Post ac- 
cusationem Dolabellae baud dubie principibus patronis 
adnuineratus est. Certe Cicero ad Brutiini oratores 
enomerans negat se videre, cui debeat Caesar cedere, 
aitquc eum elcgaiitem, splendidam (juocjue atque 
ctiaiii magnificam et gexierosam (piodain inodo 
rationem dicendi tenere ; et ad Cornel i urn Nepotein 

2 de eodem ita scnpsit : Quid ? oratorem (juein liuic 
antepones eorum, qui nihil aliiid egerunt? Qiiis 
sententiis aut acutior aut crebrior? Qiiis verbis aut 
ornatior aut elegantior ? ” Genus elocpxentiae dum- 
taxat adulescens adhuc Strabonis Caesaris secutus 
videtur, cuius etiam ex oratione, quae inseribitur 
^^pro Sardis/’ ad verbum nonnulla transtulit in divina- 

, tionem suam. Pronuntiasse autem dicitur voce acuta, 

3 ardenti motu gestuque, non sine veuustate. Orationes 
aliquas reliquit, inter quas temere quaedam feruntur. 

Pro Quinto Metello” non immerito Augustus existi- 
mat magis ab actuariis exceptam male subsequentibus 
verba dicentis, quam ab ipso editain ; nam in 
quibusdam exernplaribus invenio ne inscxnptam quidem 
‘^^pro Metello,’’ sed ^^quam scripsit Mebello,” eum ex 
persona Caesaris sermo sit Metellum sequc adversus 

^ militarique ro, militari quare, a [Q oinitfi 

quare). 

“ Cic. Brut, 261. 

® That is, a speech in which he competed with other advo^ 
cates for the right to conduct a prosecution. 
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and that of Pompey nearly six thousand talents^ 
while later on he met the heavy expenses of the 
civil wars and of his triumphs and entertainments by 
the most bare-faced })illage and sacrilege. 

LV^ In eloquence and in the art of war he either 
equalled or surpassed the fame of their most eminent 
rej)resenbitives. After his accusation of Dolabella^ 
he was without question numbered with the leading 
advocates. At all events wlien Cicero reviews the 
oratoi\s in his BndusJ^ he says that he dotjs not see 
to whom Caesar ought to yitdd the |)alm^ decdaring 
that his styles is ede^gant as well as brilliant^ even 
grand and in a sense noble. Again in a letter to 
Cornelius Nej)os he writes thus of Caesar : Come 
now, what orator would you rank al)ove liiin of those 
who have devoted themselves to nothing else ? Who 
has cleverer or more frequent epigrams ? Who is 
eitlier more picturesque or more choice in diction? 
He appears, at least in his youth, to have imitated the 
manner of Caesar Strabo, from whose speech entitled 
For the Sardinians ” he actually transferred some 
passages word for word to a trial address ^ of his own. 
He is said to have delivered himself in a high-pitched 
voice with impassioned action and gestures, which 
were not without grace. He left several speeches^ 
including some which are attributed to him on 
insufficient evidence. Augustus had good reason to 
think that the speech For Quintus Metcllus was 
rather taken down by shurthand writers who could 
not keep pace with his delivery, than published by 
Caesar himself ; for in some copies I find that even 
the title is not ^^For Metellus,*' but, Which he wrote 
for Metellus,'' although the discourse purports to be 
fjrom Caesar's lips, defending Metellus and himself 
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communium obtrectatorum criminationes purgantis. 

4 Apud milites'* qiioque "in Hispania'' idem Augustus 
vix ipsius putat, quae tamen duplex fertur: uiia 
quasi priore habita proelio, altera posteriore, (jiio 
Asinius Pollio ne tempiis quidern contionandi habuisse 
eum dicit subita hostium incursione. 

LVI. Reliquit et rerum suaruin commenbirios 
Gallici civilisque belli Pompeiani. Nam Alexandrini 
Africique et Hispaniensis incertus auetor est ; alii 
Oppium putairt, alii Hirtium, qui etiani Gallici belli 
novissimum imperfectumque librum suppleverit. De 
commentariis Caesaris Cicero in eodem Bruto sic 

2 refeii: : " Commentarios scripsit valde (piidem pro- 
bandos ; niidi sunt, recti et venusti, omni ornatu 
orationis tamquam veste detracta; sed dum voluit 
alios habere parata, unde sumerent qui valient 
scribere historiam, ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, qui 
ilia volent calamistris inurere, sanos quidern homines 

5 a scribendo deterruit.” De isdem commentariis Hir- 
tiixs ita pi’aedicat : "Adeo probantur omnium iudicio, ut 
praerepta, non praebita faciiltas scriptoribus videatur. 
Cuius ^ tamen rei maior nostra quam reliquorum est 
admiratio ; ceteri enim, quam bene at(iue emendate, 
nos etiam, quam facile atque celeriter eos persciip- 

4 serit, scimus/' Pollio Asinius parum diligenter 
parumque Integra veritate compositos jxutat, cum 

^ Cuius . . . emendate, found onhj in 5 -; cf. prmf, ml 
B.G. viii. 

^ Cic. Brut, 262, ^ De Bell, Gall, viii, preface, 5-6, 
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against the charges of their common detractors. 
Augustus also questions the authenticity of the 
address ^'■ To his Soldiei’s in Spain/’ although there 
are two versions of it ; one purporting to have been 
spokeii at the first battle^ the other at the second, 
when Asinius Pollio wxites that because of the 
sudden onslaught of the enemy he actually did not 
have time to make an harangue. 

LVL He left memoirs too of his deeds in the 
Clallic war and in the civil strife with Pompey ; for the 
author of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish Wars 
is unknown; some think it was Oppius, others Hii’tius, 
who also su})plied the final book of the Gallic Waiv 
whic^li Cac^sar left unwritten. With regard to Caesar s 
memoirs Giccro, also in the speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms : wrote memoirs which deserve tlie 

highest praise ; they are naked in their simplicity^ 
straightforward yet graceful, stripped of all rhetorical 
adornment, as of a garment ; but while his purpose 
was to supply material to others, on which those who 
wislxed to write history might draw, he haply 
gratified silly folk, wJio will try to use the curling- 
irons on his narrative, but he has kept men of any 
sense from touching the subject.” Of these same 
memoirs Hirtius uses this emphatic language^-': ^^They 
are so highly rated in the judgment of all men, that 
he seems to have deprived writers of an opportunity, 
rather than given them one ; yet our admiration for 
this feat is greater than that of others ; for they 
know how well and faultlessly he wrote, while we 
know besides how easily and rapidly he finished his 
task.” Asinius Pollio thinks that they were put 
together somewhat carelessly and without strict 
regard for truth ; since in many cases Caesar was too 
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Caesar pleraqiie et quae per alios erant gesta teuiere 
crecliderit et quae per se, vel consulto vel etiani 
memoria lapsus perperam ediderit ; existimatque 

5 resciiptiirum et correcturum fuisse, Reliquit et de 

Analogia” duos libros et Anticatones ” totidem ac 
praeterea poeuia quod iiiscribitur Quoruiu 

libroruin primes in transitu Alpium, cum ex citeriore 
Callia conventibus pei*actis ad exereituni rediret, 
sequentes sub fccmpiis Mundensis proelii fecit; 
novissimum, dum ab urbe in ilispaniain ulfceriorem 

6 quarto et vicensimo die pervenit. Epistulae (piofjue 
eius ad senatinn extant, (|uas priinimi videtur ad 
paginas et forniam mernorialis libelH convertifsse, cum 
antea consules et duces non nisi transversa charta 
scriptas mitterent. Exstant et ad Ciccronem, item 
ad familiares domesticis de rebus, in quibus, si qua 
occulbius perferenda erant, per notas scripsit, id est 
sic structo litterarum ordine, ut nullum verbum effici 
posset; quae si qui investigare et persequi velit,^ 
quartam elementorum litteram, id est D pro A et 

7 perinde reliquas commutet. Feruntur a puero et ab*-^ 
adulescentulo quaedam scripta, ut Laudes Herculis,” 
tragoedia^^ Oedipus,” item Dicta collectanea”: quos 
omnis libellos vetuit Augustus publican in e 2 >istula, 
quam brevem admodura ac sim])iicem ad Pompeium 
Macrum,cuiordinandas bibliothecas delegavcrat,misit. 

^ velit, f ; vellet, n ; volot, StephanuB. 

^ et a puero et ab, uQ;et a puero ab, J? j et aituero ab, MV, 

^ That is, Ca6-";sr rcMin-.ir-:! ri;|»*jdN i.o book form. If the 
book was a roll, iin.w was ai-ra.? /(-f! in oolumris, parallel 
with the edges ((ir ioi-g >U\^ ci' If ib was a codex, 

several sheets were folded, and fastened ^ '1 iting 

was arranged on each page in one or i-- , . ■. 1 1 1- pre- 

decessors merely took a sheet, or sheets, and wrote from side 
to side and from top to bottom, without columns or margins, 
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ready to believe the accounts which others gave of 
their actions^ and gave a perverted account of his own, 
either designedly or perhaps from foi^getfulness ; and 
he thinks that lie intended to revrrite and revise them. 
He left besides a work in two volumes "On Analogy/’ 
the same number of " Speeches in reply to CatOj,” 
in addition to a poem, entitled "Tlie Journey.’' 
He wrote the imt of these works while crossing 
the Alps and returning to his army from Hither 
Spain, wliere he had held the assijses ; the second 
about the time of the battle of Miinda, and tlui tliird in 
the course of a twenty-four da3^s’ journey from Home 
to Farther Spain. Some letters of his to the senate 
are also preserved, and he seems to have been the 
first to reduce such documents to pages and the form 
of a memorial volume,^ whereas previously consuls 
and generals sent their reports written right across 
the sheet. There are also letters of his to Cicei'o, as 
well as to his intimates on private affairs, and in the 
latter, if he had anything confidential to say, he 
wrote it in cipher, that is, by so changing the order of 
the letters of the alphabet, that not a word could be 
made out. If anyone wishes to deciplier these, and 
get at their meaning, he must substitute the fourth 
letter of the alphabet, namely D, for A, and so with 
the others. We also have mention of certain 
writings of his boyhood and early youth, sudi as the 
"Praises of Hercules,*’ a tragedy "Oedipus/* and 
a "Collection of Apophthegms**; but Augustus for- 
bade the publication of ail these minor works in 
a very brief and frank letter sent to Pompeius 
Macer, whom he had selected to set his libraries 
in order. 
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LVIL Annorum et equtendi peritissinius, laboris 
ultra fidem patiens erat. In ap;mine iu)nniim(j[uam 
equo, saepius pedibus anteibat, capite detecto, seu 
sol seu imber esset; longissimas vias incredibili 
celeritate confecit, expeditus, ineritoria raeda, centena 
passuum milia in singidos dies ; si dimiiiia inorarentur, 
nando traieiens vel iimixus indatis utribus, ut persaepe 
nimtios de se praevenerit. 

LVIIL In obeundis expeditionibus dubium mitior 
an audentior, exercitiain nequc per insidiosa itinera 
duxit umquam nisi pers}.)eculatus locorinu situs, nequc 
in Bribanniaxn transvexit, nisi ante per se per bus cb 
navigationem et accessum ad insulam explorasset 
At idem obsessione castroruin in Germania nuntiata 
per stabiones hostiiiin Gallico habitu penetravit ad 
suos. A Brundisio Dyrrachium inter oppositas classes 
liieme transmisit cessantibusque copiis, quas subsequi 
iusserat, cum ad accei'sendas frustra saepe misisset, 
novissime ipse clam noctu parvulum navigium solus 
obvoluto capite conscendit, neque aut quis esset 
ante detexit aut gubenxatorem cedere adversac 
tempestati passus est quam paene obrutus fliictibus. 

LIX. Ne religione quidem ulla a quoquam incepto 
absterritus umquam vel retardatus est. Cum im« 
molanti aufugisset hostia, pro fectionem ad versus 
Scipionem et lubam non distulit. Prolapsus etiatn 


« Through (Tains Volusenus (Caes. B, G. 4. 21. 1). tSuetomus^s 
words do not necessarily imply that Caesar went to 

Briniin himself for this purpose. 

So . 
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LVII, He was highly skilled in anus and horse- 
manship^ and of inci^edible powers of endurance. On 
the march he headed his army, sometimes on horse- 
back, but oftener on foot, bareheaded both in the heat 
of the sun and in rain. He covered great distances 
with incredible speed, making a hundred miles a 
day in a hired carriage and with little baggage, 
swimming the rivers which barred his path or cross- 
ing them on inflated skins, and very often arriving 
before the messengers sent to announce his coming. 

' LVIIL In the conduct of his campaigns it is a 
question whether he was more cautious or more 
daring, for he never led his army where ambuscades 
wau'c possible without carefully reconnoitring the 
country, and he did not cross to Britain without 
making personal inquiries ^ about the luirbours, the 
course, and tlie approach to the island. But on the 
other hand, when news came that his camp in 
Germany was beleaguered, he made his way to his 
men through the enemies’ pickets, disguised as a 
Gaul. He crossed from Brundisitnu to Dyn'achiiim 
in winter time, running the blockade of the enemy's 
fleets ; and when the troops which he had ordered to 
follow him delayed to do so, and he had sent to fetch 
them many times in vain, at last in secret and alone 
he boarded a small boat at night with his head 
muffled up ; and lie did not reveal who he was, or 
suffer the helmsman to give way to the gale blowing 
in their teeth, until he was all but overwhelmed by 
the waves. 

LIX. No regard for religion ever turned him ftom 
any undertaking, or even delayed him. Though the 
victim escaped as he was offering sacrifice, he did not 
put off his expedition against Scipio and Juba. Even 
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in egressu navis verso ad melius omine : Teneo te/* 
inqnit, " Africa/' Ad eludendas antem vaticinationes, 
quibus felix et invictum in ea provincia fataliter 
Scipionum nomen ferebatur, despectissimnm qiiendam 
ex Corneliorum genere, cui ad opprobrium vitae 
Salvitoni ^ cognomen erat, in castris seeum liabuit. 

LX. Proelia non taitum destinato, scd ex occasione 
sumebat ae saepe ab itinere statim, interdmn spiircissi- 
mis tempefstatibiis, cum minime qiiis moturimi putaret ;* 
nec nisi tempore extreme ad dimicandum cunctatior 
factus est, quo saepiiis vicisset, hoc minus experien- 
dos casus opinans nihilque se tantuixi adquisiturmn 
victoria, quantum auferre ^ calamitas posset. Nullum 
umquam bostem fudit, quin castris quoque exueret ; 
ita nullum spatium perteiTitis dabat. Ancipiti proelio 
equos dimittebat et in primis suum, quo maior 
permanendi necessitas imponeretur auxilio fugae 
erepto. 

LXI. Utebatur autem equo insigni, pedibiis prope 
humanis et in modum digitorum ungulis fissis, quern 
natum apud se, cum haruspices imperium orbis terrae 
significare domino pronuntiassent, magna cura aluit 
nec patientem sessoris alterius primus ascendit ; cuius 
etiam instar pro aede Veneris Genetricis postea 
dedicavit. 

^ Salvitem, U] Salutioni, auferre . . . umquam, oifily 

® The significance of this name can only be conjectured, 
Salutio was an actor of mimes, mentioned by Pliny, JSf.R. 

7* 10 and 36. 2. 
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when he had a fall as he disembarked^ he gave the 
omen a favoiu'able turn by crying ; I hold thee 
fast, Africa/’ Furthermore, to make the prophecies 
ridiculous which declared that the stock of the 
Seipios was fated to be fortunate and invincible 
in that province, he kept with him in camp a 
(contemptible fellow belonging to the Cornelian 
family, to whom the nickname Salvito^ had been 
given as a reproach for his manner of life. 

LX. He joined battle, not only after planning his 
movements in advance but on a sudden opportunity, 
often immediately at the end of a march, and some- 
times in the foulest; weather, wdien one would least 
expect liim to make a move. It was not until his later 
years that he became slower to engage, through a 
conviction that the oftener he had been victor, the 
less he ought to tempt fate, and that he coulcl not 
possibly gain as much by success as he might lose by 
a defeat. He never put his enemy to fight without 
also driving him from his camp, thus giving him no 
I’cspite in his panic. When the issue was doubtful, 
he used to send away the horses, and his own among 
the first, to impose upon his troops the greater 
necessity of standing their ground by taking away 
that aid to flight. 

LXI. He rode a remarkable horse, too, with feet 
that were almost human ; for its hoofs were cloven 
in sxieh a way as to look like toes. This horse was 
foaled on his own place, and since the soothsayers 
had declared that it foretold the rule of the world 
for its master, he reared it with the greatest care, 
and was the first to mount it, for it would endure no 
other rider. Afterwards, too, he dedicated a statue 
of it before the temple of Venus Genetrix. 
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LXII. Inclinatam aciem solus saepe restituit ob- 
sistens fugientibus retiiiensque siiigulos et coiitortis 
faucibiis couverteiis in hostem et quidein adeo ple- 
rumque trepidos, ut aquilifer^ moranti se cuspide 
sit coinrninatus, alius in manii detinentis reliquerit 
sigiuim. 

LXIIL Noil minor ilia eonstantia eius, mniora ^ 
etiain indicia fuerint. Post aciem Pharsalic^ani cam 
praemissis in Asiam copiis per angusfcias Hellesponti 
vectoria navicula traieerct, Cassituu partis adversae 
cum decern I'ostratis navibus obvium sibi necpuj 
refugit et coinminus tendens, ultro ad deditionem 
hortatus, supplicem ad se recepit 

LXIV. Alexandriae circa oppugnationem pontis 
eniptione hostium subita conpulsus in scapham pluri- 
bus eodenij praecipitantibus, cum desiluisset^ in mare, 
nando per ducentos passus evasit ad proximam navem, 
elata laeva, ne libelli quos teiiebat madefierent, pa- 
ludamentum mordicus trahens, ne spolio poteretur 
hostis. 

LXV. Militem neque a moribus neque a fortuna ^ 
probabat, sed tantum a viribus, tractabatque pari 
severitate abque indulgentia. Non enim ubique ac 
semper, sed cum hostis in proximo esset, coercebat ; 

^ aquilifer, JEJfjnatius; aquiliforo, n. 

^ minora, T' ; constantiao, UQS^Y J immo raaiora etiam, T'. 

® dedisset, P'O ; the, other mm, lime desilisaet. 

^ for^qna, M j the other have fortuna ; forma, 

Torrmtins. 

" The standard of the legion was a silver eagle with 
outstretched wings, mounted on a pole which had a siiarp 
point at the other end, so that it could be set drmly in the 
ground. 

^ Mostraiae ships of war provided with brai^en beaks 
(rostra) or rams, 
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LXIL When his army gave way^ he often rallied 
it single-handed^ planting himself in the way of the 
fleeing meii;, laying hold of them one by one, and 
even catching them by the throat and forcing them 
to face the enemy; that, too, when they were in 
such a panic that an eagle-bearer made a pass at him 
witli the pr>iiit^ as he tried to stop him^ while another 
left the standard in Caesar s hand when he would 
hold him back, 

LXIIL His ])resence of mind was no less re- 
nowned, and the instances of it will a}>pear even 
more striking. After the battle of Pharsahis, wlien 
he had stuit on his tnmps and was crossing the strait 
of the Hellespont in a small passenger boat, being 
met by Lucius Cassius, of the hostile party, with ten 
armoured ships/^ he made no attempt to escape, but 
went to meet Cassius and actually urged him to 
surrender ; and Cassius sued for mercy and was taken 
on boai*d. 

LXIV. At Alexandria, while assaulting a bridge, 
he was forced by a sudden sally of the enemy to take 
to a small skiff; when many others threw themselves 
into the same boat, he plunged into the sea, and 
after swimming for two hundred paces, got away to 
the nearest ship, holding up his left hand all the 
way, so as not to wet some pa])ers wliicli he was 
carrying, and dragging his cloak after him with his 
teeth, to keep the enemy from getting it as a 
tro))hy. 

LXV. He valued his soldiers neither for their 
personal character nor their fortune, but solely for 
their j)rowess, and he treated them with equal strict- 
ness and indulgence; for he did hot curb them 
everywhere and at all times, but only in the presence 
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turn maxime exactoi* gravissiimis disciplinae, ut 
neque itineris neque proelii tempiis denimtiaret, sed 
pamtum et intentum monientis omnibus quo vellet 
siibito educeret. Quod etiam sine causa plerumque 
faciebat, praccipue pluviis et festis diebus. Ac 
subinde observaiidum se adinoneiis repente inixuxliii 
vel nocte subtrabebat, aiigebatque iter, ut sc.rius 
s ubsequentis defetigarct. 

LX VI. Fama vero bostiliiim copiarum perternios 
non negando minuendove, sed insiiper amplifioando 
ementiendoque confirmabat Itaque cum expectatio 
adventus lubae terribilis esset, oonvocatis ad con- 
tionem militibus : Scitote/’ inqixit, paucissimis his 
diebus regem adfuturum cum decern legionibus, 
equitum triginta, levis annaturae centunx milibus, 
elephantis trecentis. Proinde desinant quidam 
quaerere ultra aut opinari miliique, qui comj)ertum 
habeo, credant ; aut quidem vetustissima nave im- 
positos quocunique vento in quascumque terras 
iubebo avehi/' 

LXVII. Delicta neque observabat omnia neque pro 
modo exsequebatur, sed desertorum ac seditiosorum 
et inquisitor et punitor acenumus conivebat in ceteris. 
Ac nonnumquam post magnam pugnam atque 
victoriam reinisso officioxnim munere licentiarn 
omnem jxassim lasciviendi permittebat, iactare 
solitus milites sues etiam unguentatos bene pug- 
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of the enemy. Then he required the strictest dis- 
cipline^ not announcing the time of a march or a 
battle, but keeping them ready and alert to be led 
on a sudden at any moment wheresoever he might 
wish. He often called them out even when there 
was no occasion for it, especially on rainy days and 
holidays. And warning them every now and then 
that they must keep close watch on him, he would 
steal away suddenly by day or night and make a 
longer march than usual, to tire out those who were 
tardy in following, 

LXVI. When they were in a panic tlirough reports 
about the enemy’s numbers, he used to rouse their 
courage not by denying or discounting tlie rumours, 
but by falsely exaggerating the true danger. For 
instance, when the anticipation of Juba’s coming 
filled them with terror, he called the soldiers to- 
gether and said ; Let me tell you that within the 
next few diiys the king will be here with ten legions, 
thirty thousand horsemen, a hundred thousand light- 
armed troops, and three hundred elephants. There- 
fore some of you may as well cease to ask further 
questions or make surmises and may rather believe me, 
since I know all about it. Otherwise, I shall surely 
have them slu])ped on some worn out craft and carried 
off to whatever lands the wind may blow them.” 

LXVI I. He did nut take notice of all their 
offences or punish them by rule, but he kept a sharp 
look out for desei’ters and mutineers, and chastised 
them most severely, shutting his eyes to other faults. 
Sometimes, too, after a great victory he relieved 
them of all duties and gave them full licence to 
revel, being in the habit of boasting that his 
soldiers could fight well even when reeking of per- 
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2 nare posse. Nee inilites eos pro contione, sed 
blandiore nomine commilitonevS appellabat Imbebat- 
que tarn cultos^ ut argento ct aiiro ])olitis arm is 
omaret, siimil et ad vspeciem et quo tenaciores eorum 
in })roelio essent metn damni. Diligebat qiioque 
usque adeo, ut audita clade Tituriana barbatti capiL 
lumque summiseiit nec ante deiupserit qiiam vindi- 
casset. 

LXVIII. Quibus rebus et devotissimos sibi et 
fortissimos reddidit. Ingresso civile bellum cen- 
turiones cuiusque legionis singulos eqtiites e viatico 
suo optulerunt, unxversi milites gratuitam et sine 
frumento stipeiidioque opeimi;, cum tenuioriun 
tutelarn locupletiores in se contulissent. Neque in 
tarn diutumo spatio quisquam oninino descivit, 
plerique capti concessam sibi sub condicione viton, 

2 si militare ad versus eum vellent, recusarunt. Famem 
et ceteras necessitates^ non cum obsiderentur modo 
sed et si ipsi alios obsiderent, tanto opere tolerabant, 
ut Dyrrachina munitione Pompeius viso genere panis 
ex lierba, quo siistinebantur, cum feris sibi rcm 
esse dixerit amoverique ocius nec cuiquam ostendi 
iusserit, ne patientia et j>ertinacia hostis animi 
suomm frangerentur. 

3 Quanta fortitudine dimicarint, testimonio est 
quod adverse semel apud DyiTachium proelio poenam 
jin se ultro depoposcerunt, ut consolandos eos magis 
imperator quam puniendos habuerit. Ceteris proeliis 
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fumes. In the assembly he addressed them not as 
soldiers/' but by the moi*e flattering term com- 
rades/’ and he kept them in fine trim, furnishing 
them with arms inlaid with silver and golcL both for 
vshow and to make them hold the faster to them in 
battle,, tlnougli fear of tlxe greatness of the loss. 
Such was his love for them that when he heat'd of 
the disaster to 'rituriiis, he let his linir and beard 
grow long, and would not cut them until he had 
bikcn vengeance, 

LXVin. In this way lie made them most devoted 
to his interests as well as most valiant. When he 
began tlie civil war, every centurion of each legion 
proposed fco vSup])ly a horseman from his own allow- 
ance, and the soldiers one and all offered their service 
without pay and without rations, the richer assuming 
the care of the jioorer. Throughout the long struggle 
not one deserted and many of them, on being taken 
prisoner, refused to accept their lives, when offered 
them on the condition of consenting to serve against 
Caesar. They bore hunger and other hardsliips, both 
when in a state of siege and when besieging others, 
with such fortitude, that when Pompey saw in the 
works at Dyrrachium a kind of bread made of herbs, 
on which they were living, he said that he was 
fighting wild beasts ; and lie gave orders that it be 
put out of sight (piiekly and shown to none of his 
men, for fear that the endurance and resolution of 
the foe would break their spirit. 

How valiantly they fought is shown by the fact 
that when they suffered their sole defeat before 
Dyrrachium, they insisted on being punished, and 
their commander felt called upon rather to console 
than to chavStise them. In the other battles they 
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innumeras adversariorum copias multis partibus ipsi 
paiiciores facile siiperarunt. Deniqne iiiia sextae 
legioxiis cohors praeposita castcllo quattuor Pompei 
legiones per aliquot boras sustiniiit paeixe oinxiis 
confixa multitudiiie hostiliinh sagitbirum, quaruni 
centum ac triginta iiiilia ^ intra vallimi reperta sunt* 
4 Nec mi rum, si qiiis singulorinn facta respiciat, vel 
Cassi Scaevae conturionis vel Gai Acili militis, nes de 
pluribus rcferain. Seaeva exeuss(> oculo, transfixus 
femore et umero, centum et viginti ietibus sen to 
perforate, custodiam porbie commissi castelli retimiit. 
Acilius navali ad Massiliam proclio ituecta in puppem 
hostium dexteni et abscisa memorabile illud apud 
Graecos Cynegiri exempUim imitatus transiluit in 
navem umbone obvios agens. 

LXIX. Seditionem per decein annos Gallicis bcllis 
nullam omnino moverimt, civilibus aliquas, sed ut 
celeriter ad officium redierint, nec tarn indulgentia 
ducis quam auctoritate. Non eniin cessit imiquam 
tuinultuantibus atque etiam obviarn semper iit; et 
nonam quidem legionem apud Placentiam, (juanquam 
in armis adhuc Pompeius esset, totam cum ignominia 
missam fecit aegreqiie post multas et supplicis 
preces, nec nisi exacta de sontibus poena, restituit. 

LXX. Decimanos autem Romae cum ingentibus 
minis summoque etiam urbis periculo missionem et 
praemia flagitantes, ardente tunc in Africa bello, 

• Since Oaeaar (B, G* 3.53) givcH number oh milia . . . 
circitor xxx, Emeati ^proposed to omit centum and rmd ad 
for ac. 
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overcame with ease countless forces of the enemy, 
though decidedly fewer in number themselves. 
Indeed one cohort of the sixth legion, when set to 
defend a redoubt, kept four legions of Poinpey at bay 
for several hours, though almost all were wounded by 
the enemy's showers of arrows, of which a hundred 
and thirty thousand were [iicked up within the 
ramparts. And no wondei*, when one thinks of the 
deeds of individual soldiers, either of Cassius Scaeva 
the centurion, or of Gains Acilius of the rank and lile, 
not to mention others. Scaeva, with one eyci gone, 
his thigh and shoulder wounded, and his shi(^ld l)()red 
through in a hundred and twenty places, continued 
to guard the gate of a fortress put in his charge. 
Aeilxus in the sea-fight at Massilia grasped tlie stern 
of one of the enemy's ships, and when his right hand 
was h)})ped off, rivalling the hxmous exploit of the 
Greek hero Cynegirus, boarded the ship and drove 
the enemy before him with the boss of his shield. 

LXIX. Tiiey did not mutiny once during the 
ten years of the Gallic war ; in the civil wars they 
did so now and then, but quickly resumed their 
duty, not so much owing to any indulgence of their 
general as to his authoiity. For he never gave way 
to them when they were insubordinate, but always 
boldly faced them, discharging the entire ninth 
legion in disgrace before Placentia, though Pompey 
was still in the field, reinstating them unwillingly 
and only after many abject entreaties, and insisting 
on puxiishing the ringleaders. 

LXX. Again at Rome, whexi the men of the 
Tenth clamoured for their discharge and rewards 
with terrible threats and no little peril to the city, 
though the war in Africa was then raging, lie did 
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neqxie adire cunctatus est, quanqiiam deterreiitibus 
amicis, neqiie dimittere ; sed una voce, qua 
^^Quirites'* eos pro militibus appellarat, tani facile 
circiimegit et flexit, ut ei niilites Cvsse coufesfcim 
respoiidennt et quamvis recusantem ultro irx Africam 
sint seeuti ; ac sic qaoque seditiosminmm qiieiuque 
et praedae et agri destinati tertia parte niultavit* 

LXXL Sbudium et fides erga clientis ne iuveui 
qiiidem defueriuit. Masintbam nobilem inveaem, 
cum adversus Hiempsalem regem tani eiiixe de- 
fendisset, iit lubae regis filio in altercatione barbam 
iiivaserit, stxpendiarium quoque pronuntiatuiii et 
abstrabentibus statim eripuit occultavitque /ipiid se 
din et mox ex pi*aetiira profidsc?ens in Hispaniam 
inter officia prosequentiiim fascesque lictorum lectica 
sua avexit. 

LXXII. Amicos tanta semper facilitate indul- 
gentiaque tractavit, ut Gaio Oppio comitanti se per 
silvestre iter correptoque subita valitiidine dever- 
soriolo eo,^ quod uniim erat, cesserit et ipse liiiini ac 
sub divo cubuerit. lam autcm rerum potens quos- 
dam etiam infimi geneiis ad amj)lissimos honores 
provexit, cum ob id culparetur, professus palam, si 
grassatorum et sicariorutn ope in tuenda sua digni- 
tate usus esset, talibus quoque se parem gratiam 
relaturum. 

^ deversoriolo eo, Foliiiaiius; devcrsoriolo, Gasaubon; 
deveraorio loco, n. 

^ Probably some woodcutter’s hut ; deveraorkim lueans 
* iiui, lodging,’ 
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not hesitate to a])pear before them^ against the 
advice of his friends^ and to disband them. But with 
a single word^ calling them citizens^” instead of 

soldiers/' he easily brought them round and bent 
them to his will ; for they at once replied that they 
were his “soldiers” and insisted on following him to 
Africa^ althotigh he refused their service. Even then 
he punished the most insubordinate by the loss of a 
third part of the booty and of the land intended for 
them. 

LXXL Even when a young man he showed no 
lack of devotion and fidelity to his dependents. He 
defended Masinbha,, a youth of high birth, against 
king Hiempsal with such spirit, that in the dispute 
he caught the king’s son Juba by the beard. On 
Masin tha’s being declared tributary to the king, he at 
once rescued him from those who would carry him ojff 
and kept him hidden for some time in his own 
house ; and when presently he left for Spain after his 
praetorship, he carried the young man off* in his own 
litter, unnoticed amid the crowd that came to see 
him off and the lietors with their fasces. 

LX XI I, His friends he treated with invariable 
kindness and consideration. When Gains Oppiiis 
was his companion on a journey through a wild, 
woody country and was suddenly taken ill, Caesar 
gave up to him the only shelter ^Hhere wUvS, while 
he himself slept on the ground • out-of-doors. More- 
over, when he came to power, he advanced some of 
his friends to tln^ highest positions, even though they 
were of the luiml)lcsi; origin, and when taken to4:ask 
for it, flatly declared that if he had been helped in 
defending his honour by brigands and cut-throats, he 
would have requited even such men in the same way. 
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LXXIII. Simiiltates contra imllas tarn graves 
excepit umquam, lit non occasione oblata libeiis 
deponeret. Gai Memmi, cuius asperrimis oratioiiibus 
non minore acerbitate rescripserat, etiam sidfragator 
mox in petitione consulatus fait. Gaio Calvo post 
famosa epigraminata de reeonciliatione per ainicos 
agenti ultro ac prior scripsit, Valeriuin Catulliim, a 
quo sibi versiculis dc Mamurra perpetua stigmata 
imposita non dissirnulaverat, satis facientein eadeni 
die adbibuit cenac hospitioque patris eius, sicut con- 
suerat, uti perseveravib. 

LXXIV, Sed et in ulciscendo natura lenissiinus 
pjrataSj a quibis captus est, cum in dicioneni 
redegisset, quoniam suffixurum se cruci ante iura- 
verat, iugulari prius iussit, deinde sixffigi ; Cornelio 
Phagitae, cuius quondam nocturnas insidias aeger ac 
latens, ne perduceretur ad Sullam, vix praemio dato 
evaserat, numquam nocere sustinuit ; Philemon em a 
manu servum, qui necem suam per veneimm inimicis 
pi'omiserat, non grafvius quam simplici inoi^te puniit ; 

2 in Publium Clodium Pompeiae uxoris suae adultex*um 
atque eadem de causa pollutarum caerimonianmi 
reum testis citatus negavit se quicquam comperisse, 
quamvis et mater Aurelia et soror Julia apud eosdem 
indices omnia ex fide rettulissent ; interrogatusque, 
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LXXIIL On the other hand lie never formed 
such bitter enmities that he was not f^lad to lay them 
aside when opportunity offered. Although Gains 
Meinmius had made highly caustic speeches against 
him^ to which he had replied witli ecjual bitternesS;, 
he went so far as to sujjport Meumiiiis afterwards in 
his suit for the consulship. When Gains Calvus, 
after some semTilous epignnns, took steps through 
his friends towards a rex'oneiliation, Caesar wrote to 
him first and of bis own free will Vnhnius Catullus, 
as Caesar liimsclf did not hesitate to say^ indicted a 
lasting stain on his name by the versc‘s about 
Manmrra^; yet when In^ apologis(‘d, Caesar invit<‘d 
tlu^ poet to dinner that very same day, and eoutinued 
his usual friendly relations with Catullus’s father. 

LXXIV. Even in avenging wrongs ho was by 
nature most merciful, and when he got hold of the 
pirates wlio had captured him, he had them crucified^ 
since be had sworn beforehand that he would do so, 
but ordered that their throats be cut first. He could 
never make uj) his mind tt) harm Cornelius Pliagites, 
although when he was sick and in hiding,^ the man 
had waylaid him night after niglit, and even a bribe 
had barely saved him from being handed over to 
Sulla. The slave Philemon, his amanuensis, who had 
promised Caesar’s enemies that he would poison him, 
he merely punished by death, without torture. 
When summoned as a witness against Publius 
Clddius, the paramour of his wife Pompeia, charged 
on the same count with saci-ilege, Caesar declared 
that he had no evidence, alfchougli both his mother 
Aurelia and liis sister Julia had given the same jurors 
a faithful account of the whole affair ; and on being 
asked why it was then that he had put away his 
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cur igitur repucliasset uxorem : Quoniam/’ inqiiit, 
^^meos tarn suspicione qimni criinine iudico earere 
oportere.’* 

LXXV, Moderationem vero clementiamque cum 
in administratione turn in victoria belli eivilis 
admirabilem exhibuit. Denuntianto Pompeio }m) 
liostibus se habiturum qiii rei })ublicae defuiHSent, 
ipse medics et neutrius pai^bis snoruni sibi numero 
futures pronuntiavit. Quibus autem ex cemmenda- 
tione Pompei ordines dederat, potestatem transeundi 

2 ad eum omnibus fecit. Metis apud Ilerdapi de- 
ditionis condicionibus, cum, assiduo inter utrascpie 
partes usu atque commeroio, Afranius et Petreius 
deprehensos intra castra luHauos subita paenitentia 
inteiTecissent, admissam in se perfidiam non sustinuit 
imitari. Acie Pliarsalica proclamavit, ut civibus 
parceretur, deincepsque nemini non suoriim quern 

3 vellet unum partis adversae servare concessit. Nec 
ulli perisse nisi in proelio reperientur, exceptis dum 
taxat Afx-anio et Fausto et Liicio Caesare iuvene ; ac 
ne bos quidem voluntate ipsius interemptos putant, 
quorum tamen et priores post im])etratam veiiiam 
rebell averant ^ et Caesar libertis servisque eius ferro 
et igni crudelem in modum enectis bestias quoque 

4 ad munus populi comparatas contrucidavei^at. Deni- 
que tempore extreme etiam quibus nondum igno- 
verat, cunctis in Italiam redire permisit^ 
stratusque et imperia capere; sed et statuas Luci 

^ rebellaverant, Slephmms (r); rebellaverunfc, n. 

2 pemisit, JVr ; permiserat, n. 
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wife, lie replied ; Because I maintain that the 
members of my family should be free from suspicion, 
as well as from guilt/' 

LXXV, He certainly showed admirable self- 
restraint and mercy, both in his conduct of the 
civil war and in the hour of victory. While Pompey 
threatened tf) treat as enemies those who did not 
take up arms for the govermnent, Caesar gave out 
that tliose ^ho were neutral and of neither party 
should be numbered witii his friends. He freely 
allowed all those whom he had mack* c^etiturions on 
Pompey’s recomincuidati{)n to go over to his rival. 
When conditions of surrender were utkIci* discussion 
at llerda, and friendly intercourse between the two 
parties was constant, Afranius and Petreius, with a 
sudden ciiange of j)urpose, ))at to death all of 
Caesar s soldiers whom they found in their camp ; 
but Caesar could not ])ring himself to retaliate in 
kind. At the battle of Pharsalus he cried out, 
“ Spare your fellow citizens/’ and afterwards allowed 
each of his men to save any one man he jdeased of 
the opposite ])arty. And it will be found that no 
Pompeian lost his life except in battle, save only 
Afranius and Faustus, and the 3mung Lucius Caesar ; 
and it is believed that not even these men were slain 
by his wish, even though the two former had taken 
up armvS again after being pardoned, while Caesar 
had not only cruelly put to death the dictator’s 
slaves and freedmen with fire and sword, but had 
even butchered the wild beasts which he had pro- 
cured for the entertainment of the people* At last, 
in his later years, he went so far as to allow all those 
whom he had not yet pardoned to return to Italy, 
and to hold magistracies and the command of armies ; 
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Sullae atque Pompei a plebe clisiectas reposuit; ac 
si qua posthac aut cogitareiitur gravius aclversus se 
aut dieerenbur, inhibere nialuit quam vindicare. 

5 Itaque et detecfcas coniurationes convexitusqne noc- 
turnos rum ultra aiguit, quam ut edicto osterrderet 
esse sibi iiotas, et acerbe ioquentihus satis habuit 
pro eonfcioiie deniiiibiare iie persevcmr^iut, Auiique 
Caecinae criinino.sissimo libro et Pitholai earmiiiibiis 
malediceiitissimis laceratam existimatiouem siiam 
civili auimo tulit, 

LXXVI. Praegi'avant bimeii cetera facta dictarpie 
eius, ut et abusus doniinabione et rare caesus existi- 
metur. Non eiiim honores modo iiimios recepit : 
continuum consulatum, perpetuam dictatiiram prae- 
fecturamque morum, insuper praenomen Imjxeratoris, 
cognomen Patris patriae, statuam inter reges, 
suggestum in orchestra; sed et ampliora etiam 
hmnano fastigio decerni sibi passus est : sedem auream 
in curia et pro tribunali, tensam et ferculiim oircensi 
pompa, teinpla, aras, simulacra iuxta deos, pulvinar, 
daminem, lupei*cos, appellation em mensis e suo 
nomine ; ac nullos non honores ad libidiiiern cepit et 
^2 dedit. Tertium et quartum consulatum titulo teuus 
gessit contentus dictaturae potestate decretae cum 

At the theatre. 

^ For carrying his statue among those of the gods. 
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and he actually set u}) the statues of Lucius Sulla 
and Pompey^ which had been broken to pieces by 
the populace. After this^ if any dangerous plots 
were formed against hiin^ or slandei*s uttered, he 
preferred to quash rather than to punish them. 
Accordingly, be took no further notice of the con- 
spiracies which were detected, and of meetings ])y 
night, than to make known by proclamation that he 
was aware of them ; and he thought it enough to 
give public warning to those who spoke ill of him, 
not to persist in their conduct, bearing with good 
nature the attacks on his reputation made by tlu^ 
scurrilous volume of Aldus Caeeina and the abusive 
lampoons of Pitholaus. 

LXXVI. Yet after all, his other actions and words 
so turn the scale, that it is thought that he abused 
his power and was justly slain. For not only did he 
accept excessive honours, such as an uninterrupted 
consulship, the dictatorship for life, and the censor- 
ship of public morals, as well as the forename 
Imperatox*, the surname of Father of his Country, 
a statue among those of the kings, and a raised 
couch in the oi'chestra^; but he also allowed lionours 
to be bestowed on hhn which were too great foi' 
mortal man: a golden thixme in the House and 
on the judgment seat; a chariot and litter^ in the 
procession at the circus ; temples, albirs, and statues 
beside those of the gods; a special priest, an 
additional college of the Luperci, and the calling of 
one of the months by his name. In fact, there were 
no honours which he did not receive or confer at 
pleasure. 

He held his third and fourth consulships in name 
only, coxitent with the power of the dictatorship 
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consulatibiis simul atque iitroque anno biiios consoles 
substituit sibi in ternos novissimos menses, ita ut 
medio tempox'e comitia nulla babiierit praeter tribu- 
norum et aedilium plebis praefectosque pro praetori- 
bus constituent, qui a])sente se res urbauas adminis- 
trareiiL Pridie autem Kalendas lanuarias rcpentiua 
eonsulis morte cessanteni boiiorem in pnucas boras 
n petenti dedit, Eadem licentia spreto patrio more 
magistratus in plans armos ordiiiavit,dec‘exxx ])raetoriis^ 
viris (‘onsularia ornamenta tribuit, civitate donates ei 
quosdani e seinibarbaris Gallorum recepit in curiam. 
Praeterea monetae publicisque vectigalibus peculiares 
servos praeposuit, Triuiu legionum, quas Alexandreae 
relinquebat, euram et imperiurn Rufioni liberti sui 
filio exoleto sue demandavit. 

LXXVII. Nec minoris inpoteutiae voces propalam 
edebat, ut Titus Ampius ^ scribit : nihil esse rem 
publicam, appellationem mode sine eorpore ac specie. 
Sullam nescisse litteras, qui dictaturam deposuerit. 
Debere homines consideratius iam Iqqui secum ac 
pro legibus habere quae dicat. Eoque arrogantiae 
progresses est, ut haru spice tristia et sine corde exta 
quondam nuntiantc, futura diceret laetiora, cum 
vellet; nec pro ostento ducendum, si pecudi cor 
defuisset. 

LXXVIIL Verum praeeipuam et exitiabilem sibi 
invidiam hinc maxime movit Ade.nutis se cum pluri- 
mis honorific entissimisque decretis imiversos patres 

h ^ prctqris, MV (S araml in M) ; the othrr nm, hann -iis, 

Ihdmami^ TorrmiiuB] Araprixis, n (Ainplius, 

Playing on the double meaning of cor, also regarded as 
the seat of intelligence. 
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conferred on him at the same time as the consulships. 
Moreover j in both yeans he .substituted two consuLs. 
for himself for the last three months^ in the mean- 
time holding no elections except for tribunes and 
plelieian aedileS;, and appointing pr-aefects instead of 
the praetors, to manage the. affairs of the city during; 
his ab.sence. Wliem one of the consuls suddenly 
died the day before the Kalends of January, he gave 
the vacant office for a few Inairs to a man who asked 
for it. With the same disregard of law and prece- 
dent he named magistrates for several years to <^onu% 
bestowed tlie einhlems of consular rank on ten ex- 
praetors, and admitted to the House men who liad 
been given citizenship, and in some eases lialf- 
civilised Gauls. He assigned the charge of the 
mint and of the public revenues to his own slaves, 
and gave the oversight and command of the three 
legions which he liad left at Alexandria to a favourite 
of his called Rufio, son of one of his freedmen. 

LXXVII. No less arrogant were his public utter- 
ances, whicli Titii.s Amjhiis records : that the state 
was nothing, a mere name without body or form ; 
that Sulla did nob know his A. B. C. when he laid 
down his diehitorsbip ; that men ought now to be 
more circum.spect in addressing him, and to regard 
his word as law. So far did he go in his presump- 
tion, that when a soothsayer once reported direful 
inwards without a heart, he said ; They will be 
more favourable wdien I wish it ; it should not be 
regarded as a portent, if a beast has no heart."' ^ 

LXXVII I. But it was the following action in 
partieulnr that roinsed deadly hatred against him. 
When tlie Senate ajiproached him in a body with 
many highly honorary decrees, he received them 
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eonscriptos sedens pro aede Veneris Genetricis 
excepit. Quidam putant I’etentimi a Cornelio Balbo, 
cum conaretur assurgere ; ne coiiatiim c|iiideni 
onmino, sed etiam admonentcm Gaiiim Trebatiuiti ut 
2 a.ssurgti’ct minus familiari vultu respcxisse. Id(pic 
factum eius taiito intolerahilius est visum, quod ipse 
triumplianti et subsellia tribunicria jmietervelienti sibi 
luium e (‘ollegio Poutium Aquilani non assurrexisse 
adeo indigaatus sit, ut proclamaverit : “ Repete ergo 
a me Aquila rem ])ublicain tribimus ! ’’ Et iiec 
destiterit per eontinuos dit^s quicquam cuiqiiam nisi 
sub exceptione polliceri : Si tainen per Pontium 
Aquilam liciierit/^ 

LXXIX, Adieeit ad tarn insignem despecti senatus 
contumeliam inulto arrogantius factum. Nam cum 
in sacrificio Latinarum revertente eo inter inmodieas 
ac novas popiili acclamationes quidam e turba statuae 
eius coronam lauream Candida fascia praeligata^ in- 
posuisset et tribuni plebis Epidius Marullus Caesetius- 
que Flavus coronae fasciam detralii hominemqiie duei 
in vincula iiississent, dolens seu parum j)ros})ere 
motam regni mentionem sive, ut ferebat, erej)tam 
sibi gloriam reciisandi, tribunos graviter increpitos 
2 potestate ])rivavit. Neque ex eo infamiam affectati 
etiam regii nominis discutere vahiit/^ quanquam et 
plebei regem se salutanti Caesarem se, non regem 
esse respondent et Lupercalibus pro rostris a consule 

^ praeligata, M ; the other mss. have praeligatani. 

“ valuit, f- ; voluifc, O. 

" That is, “ make me restoi'e the republic.’^ 

^ The white fillet was emblematic of royalty, 

« With a pun on Rex as a Roman name ; of, Horace, J^erm, 
1. 7, etc. 
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before the^ temple of Vemis Ueuetrix without vising. 
Some think that when he attempted to get up, he 
was held back by Cornelius Balbus ; others, that he 
made no such move at all, but on the contrary 
frowned angrily on Gains Trebatius when he sug- 
gested that he should rise. And this action of his 
seemed the more intolerable, because when he him- 
self in one of his triumphal processions rode })ast the 
benches of the tribunes, he was so im^ensed because 
a member of the college, Pontius Aquila by name, 
did not rise, that he cried; ^^Coma then, A(|uila, 
take back the republic from you mighty 

tribune”; and for several days lie would not make 
a promise to anyone without adding, That; is, if 
Pontius Aquila will allow me*” 

LXXIX. To an insult which so plainly showed his 
contempt for the Senate he added an act of even 
greater insolence; for at the Latin Festival, as 
he was returning to the city, amid the extravagant 
and unprecedented demonstrations of the populace, 
someone in the press jdaced on his statue a laurel 
wreath with a white fillet tied to it ; and when 
Epidius Marulliis and Caesetius Flavius, tribunes of 
the commons, gave orders that the ribbon be re- 
moved from the crown and the man taken off to 
prison, Caesar sharply rebuked and deposed them, 
either offended that the hint at regal power had 
been received with so little favour, or, as he 
asserted, that he had been robbed of the glory 
of refusing it. But from that time on he could 
not rid himself of the odium of having aspired to 
the title of monarch, although he replied to the 
commons, when they hailed him as king, "X am 
Caesar and no king,” ^ and at the Lupercalia, when 
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Antonio admotum saepiiis capiti suo diadeina rep- 
pulerit atque in Capitoliuin lovi 0})timo Maximo 

.*5 miserit. Quin etiam varia fama percrebruit migratii- 
rum Alexandream vel Ilium, translates simiil opibus 
imperii exhaustaque Italia (iile(‘tibiis et proouratione 
iirbis amicis perinissa, proximo autem stuuitu Lueiuiei 
Cottam qiiindecimvirum seiitentiain dieturum, ut, 
quoniaiii fafcalibua libris contineretur,^ Parthos nisi 
a rege non posse vinci, Caesar rex appcdlaretur. 
LXXX. Quae causa coniuratis maturaudi fuit d(‘- 
stiuata negotia, ne assentiri necesse esset, 

Consilia igitur dispersim antea habita et quae 
saepe bini ternive ceperant, in unum omnes con- 
tulerunt, ne populo quidem iam praesenti statu 
laeto, sed clam palamque dctrectante dominationeni 

2 atque asserfcores flagitante, Peregrinis in. senatiim 
allectis libellus propositus est : Buniim factum : ne 
quis senatori novo curiam monstrare velit!*' Pit 
ilia vulgo canebeaiitur : 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum diicit, idem in 
cmnam ; 

Galli braeas deposuerunt, latum clavuin sum- 
pseinint/' 

3 Quinto Maximo suffecto trimenstrique consule thea- 
trum iiitroeunte, cum lie tor animadverti ex more 

^ detineretiir, MF; contiuetur 

“ The college of fifteen priests [quind&cimviri mcris 
fadundk) in charge of the Syhilline books. 

® Bonum fac.tum (sii) was a formula prefixed to edicts, here 
used in jest; cf- the similar formulas in proposals to the 
senate, Auq. Iviii. 3, Oaliq. xv. 3, See note on xlv. 3, 
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the consul Antony several times attempted to )>lace 
a crown upon his head as he spoke from the rostra^ 
he ])ut it aside and at last sent it to the Ca])itok to 
be offered to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Na}^ more, 
the repoii; had spread in various (piartcrs that ho 
intended to move to Iliuin or Alexandria, taking with 
him the resources of tlie state, draining Italy by 
levies, and leaving it and the charge of the city to 
Ills friends; also that at the next meeting of the 
Senate Lucius Cotta would announce as the decision 
of the Fifteen/* that inasmuch as it vras wnnttcn in 
the books of fate tluit the Parthians (‘oiild be 
compicred only by a king, Caesar shotdd be given 
that title, LXXX, It was this that led the com 
•spirators to hasten in carrying out their designs, in 
order to avoid giving their assent to this pvo})osah 

Uicrefore the. plots which had jireviously been 
formed separately, often by groups of two or three, 
were united in a general conspiracy, since even the 
populace no longer \vere jih^ased with present condi- 
tions, but both secretly and openly rebelled at his 
tyranny and cried out for defenders of their liberty. 
On tln^ admission of foreigners to the Senate, a 
jilacard was posted : God bless the Coimnon- 

w’’ealth 1*^ let no one consent to point out the House 
to a newly made senator.” Tlie following verses too 
were sung everwhere : — 

„ Cac.sar led tlu^ Gauls in triumph, led them to the 
senate house ; 

Then the Gauls put off their breeches, and put on 
the lati clave/’ 

When Quintus Maximus, whom he had appointed 
consul in his place for three mouths, was entering 
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iussisset, ab universis coiielmiintuin est non esse earn 
consulenn Post I’emotos Caesetiuin et Mariillum 
tribunes reperta sunt proxiniis coinitiis coni])]ura 
sufFragia consiiles cos declaraiitiiim. Subscripsere 
qnidain Liiei Briiti st/itUae : '^‘^Utinain viveres!'* item 
ipsius Caesaris : 

‘‘‘ Brutus, (juia reges eiecit, consul primus factus 
est ; 

Hie, quia eonsules eiecit, rex ]>osl.renu) faetus 
est.” 

4 Conspiratinn est in eum a sexaginta ainplius, Gaio 
Cassio Mareoqne et Deoimo Bnito ‘|)nnei]>ilnjs eon- 
spirationis. Qui ])rimum ennetati utruinne in Caiupo 
per comitia tribus ad sidfragia voeanteiu partibus di- 
visis e ponte deieerent atque exce])tuin truoidarent, 
an in Sacra Via vel in aditu theatri adorirentur, }>ost- 
quam seiiatus Idibus Martiis in Pompei curiam 
edietus est, facile tempus et locum jmietulerunt. 

LXXXI. Sed Caesari futiira caedes evidentibus 
prodigiis denuntiata est. Paucos ante menses, cum 
in colonia Capua dedufciti lege lulia coloni ad 
exstrueudas villas vetustissiina sepulcra disicerent 
idque eo studiosius facerent, quod aliqiumtuni vascii- 
lorn in opens antiqui scrutantes reperiebant, tabula 
aenea in inonimento, in quo dicebatur Capys conditor 
Capuae sepultiis, inveiita est conscriptii litteris 


The po?in 3uffra(jionm^ a temporary bridge of planks 
over which the voters passed one by one, to cast their 
ballots ; Cic, Ad AtL i. 14 ; Ovid, Fanti^ v. 634. 
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the theatre, and his liefcor called attention to his 
arrival in the usual manner, a general shout was 
raised : He’s no consul ! ” At the first election 

after the deposing of Caesetius and Maruilus, the 
tribunes, several vot(*s were found for tluu‘r appoint- 
nxent ns consuls. Some wrote on the base of 
Lucius Brutus’ statue, ^K)h, that you were still 
alive” ; and on that of Caesar himself: 

First of all was Brutus consul, since he drove the 
kings from Rome ; 

Since this man drov(‘ out tlu^ eonsnls, he at last is 
made our king,” 

More, than .-.ixly joined \h(\ <‘on.'.]‘.iraey against him, 
led Gains muI M;irei:.s anii Decimus Brutus. 

At first they hesitated whether to form two divisions 
at the elections in the Cam])iis Martins, so that while 
sonie hurled him from the bridge " as he .summoned 
the tribes to vote, the rest might wait below and 
slay him ; or to set u))on him in the Sacred Way or 
at the entrance to tlie theatre. When, however, a 
meeting of the Senate was called for the Ides of 
March in the Hall of Pompey, they readily gave 
that time and jdace the preference. 

LXXXI. Now' Caesar’s approaohixig murder was 
foretold to him by unmistakable signs, A few 
months before, when the .settlers assigned to the 
colony at Capua by the Julian Law were demolishing* 
some tombs of great antiquity, to build country 
houses, and plied their work with the greater vigour 
because as they rummaged about they found a 
quantity of vases of ancient workmanship, there was 
discovered in a tomb, which was said to be that of 
Capys, the founder of Capua, a bronze tablet, 
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verbisque Graecis Imc seiiteiitia : quaudoqui* ossa 
Capyis detecta essent, fore ut illo^ })rognatus inaiiu 
consangiiineorimi necaretur magiiisqiie mox Italiae 

2 cladibus vindicaretim Cuius rei, ue quis fabulosani 
aut commenticiam putet, auctor est Cornelius Balbus, 
faniiliarissimus Cacsaris. Proxiinis diebus ecjuorumi 
greges, qiios iu traiciendo Rubicoui fluniiiii con- 
secrarat ac vagos et sine custode diiniserat, couiperit 
p(u*tinacis.sime pabulo abstinere iibertiinquc den*. 
Et iinmolautem liaruspex Spurinna monuit, caveret 
periculiim, quod non ultra Martian Idus })roft‘r- 

3 retur. Pridie autem casdem Idus avein regal iolmn 
cum laureo raixiiilo Pom])eianae curiae^ se inferentcin 
volueves varii generis ex pi’oximo nemore persecutae 
ibidem discerpserunt. Ea vero noete, ciii inluxit 
dies caedis, et ipse sibi visas est per quietem inter- 
duin supra nubes volitare, alias cum love dextraiu 
iungere; et Calpurnia uxor imaginata est conlabi 
fastigium domus maritumque in gremio suo confodi ; 
ac subito cubiculi fores sponte patuerunt. 

4 Ob liaec simul et ob infirmain valitudinein diu 
cunctatus an se contineret et quae apud senatiini 
proposuerat agere differret, tandem Decimo Bruto 
adbortante, ne freqiientis ac iam diidum opperit'u bis 
destitueret, quinta fere bora progressus est libel- 
lumque insidiarum indicem ah obvio qiiodam por- 

^ illo, Tumehus, BmtUy; ilio, if/jr/T; the other 7 ms, 
have iulo or iiilio. 

Properly said of a temple ; acoording to Floras, 4. 2. 01; 
one of the honours bestowed on Caesar was faHtif/ium mdomo; 
of. Plutarch, Caesar, Ixiii. 
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inscribed with Greek words and characters to this 
purport: ‘'^Whenever the bones of Gapys shall be 
moved^ it will come to pass that a descendant of Ihs 
shall be slain at the hands of his kindred, and 
presently avenged at heavy cost to Italy.” And let 
no one think this tale a myth or a lie, for it is 
vouched for by Cornelius Balbus, an intimate friend 
of Caesar. Shortly before his death, as he was told, 
the herds of horses winch he had dedicated to the 
river Rubicon when be caressed it, and had let 
loose without a keeper, stubbornly refused to 
and wept copiously. Again, when lie was offering 
snerifiee, the soothsayer Spurinna warned hitn to 
])eware of danger, which would come not later than 
the Ides of March; and on the day before the Manshift 
Id(‘S of that iiionth a little bird called the king-bird 
hew into the Hall of Porapey with a sprig of laurel, 
pursut^d by others of various kinds from the grove 
hard by, which tore it to jiieces in the hall. In fact 
the very night before his murder he dreamt now that 
he was flying above the clouds, and now that he was 
elas])i ng the hand of Jupiter ; and his wife Calpurnia 
thought that the })ediment" of their house fell, and 
that her husband was stabbed in her arms ; and on a 
sudden the door of the room flew open of its own 
accord. 

Both for these reasons and because of poor health 
he liesitated for a long time whether to sbiy at home 
and put off what lie had planned to do in the senate ; 
but at last, urged by Deeimus Brutus not to dis- 
apjioint tlie full meeting whieli bad for some time 
been waiting for him, he went forth almost at the 
end of the fifth hour ; and when a note revealing 
the plot was handed him by someone on the way, he 
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rectum libellis ceteris, quos sinistra manii tenebat, 
quasi mox lecturus commiscuit» Dein pluribus 
liostiis caesis, cum litare non posset, introiit curiam 
spreta religione Spurinnamque irridens et ut falsum 
arguens, quod sine ulla sua noxa Idas Martiae 
adessent; quanquam is venisse quidem eas diceret, 
sed non praeterisse. 

LXXXIL Assidentem conspirati specie officii cir- 
cumsteterunt, ilicoque Cimber Tillius, qui primas 
partes susceperat, quasi aliqiiid rogaturus propiiis 
accessit renuentique et gestu in aliud tempus differ- 
enti ab utroque umero togam* adprchendit ; deinde 
clamantem : Ista quidem vis est 1 ” alter e Cascis 

2 aversum^ vulnerat paulum infra iugulum. Caesar 
Cascae brachium arre])tiim graphic traiecit conatus- 
que prosilire alio vulnere tardatus est; iitque animad- 
vertit undique se strictis pugionibus peti, toga caput 
obvolvit, simul sinistra manu sinuni ad xma crura 
deduxit, quo honestius caderet etiam infexdoi*e 
corporis parte velata. Atque ita tribus et viginti 
plagis confossus est uno modo ad primum icfcxim 
gemitu sine voce edito, etsi tradiderunt quidam 

3 Marco Bi*uto iiTuenti dixisse: kuI crv tckvov; Exanimis 
diffugientibus cunctis aliquamdiu iacuit, donee 
lecticae impositum, dependente brachio, tres servoli 
domum x*ettulerunt. Nec in tot vulneribus, ut 

^ adversum, GVO'nH. 

" Possibly “from behind,” thougli it is hard to see how a 
wound panio iiifra iuguhm could have been dealt from that 
position. Avermm has better mss. authority than adverntmi 
is a priori more probable, and is supported by Plutarch’s 
version ; but it may mean “ turned away,” 

^ A pointed instrument of bone or metal, for writing on 
waxen tablets, 
no 
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put it with others which he held in his left hand; 
iiitexiding to read them presently. Then; after 
several victims had been slaii); and he could not get 
favourable omenS; he entered the House in defiance 
of portentS; laughing at Spurinna and calling him a 
false prophet; because the Ides of March were come 
without bringing him harm; though Spurinna replied 
that they had of a truth comC; but they had not 
gone, 

LXXXII. As he took his seat; the conspirators 
gathered about him as if to pay their respc(‘tS; and 
straightway Tillius Cimber, who bad assunu^d the 
lead; came nearer as though to ask sonu'thing; aiul 
when Caesar with a gesture put him of!' to another 
time; Cimber caught his toga by both shouldei's ; 
then as Caesar cried; Whj; this is violence one of 
the Cascas stabbed him from one side jast^)elf)w the 
throat,® Caesar caught Casca’s arm and ran it tliroiigli 
with his stylus;^^ but as he tried to leap to his feet; 
he was stopped by another wound. When he saw 
that he was beset on eveiy side by drawni daggers, he 
muffled his head in his robC; and at the same time 
drew down its lap to his feet with his left hand, in 
order to fall more decently; wu'th the lower part of 
his body also covered. And in this wusc he was 
stabbed with three aiid twenty wound . c-c, 

a word; but merely a groan at the first e : i. ■>!;.!■ 
some have written that when Marcus Brutus rushed 
at hiiH; he said in Greek; You too, my child?’* 
All the conspirators made off; and he lay there life- 
less for some time; until finally three coimnon slaves 
put him on a litter and carried him hoinC; with one 
arm hanging down. And of so many wounds none 
turned out to be mortal; in the opinion of the 
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Antistius medicus existimabat, letale iillum repertiim 
est, nisi quod secimdo loco in pectore acceperat. 

4 Fuei*at animus coniiiratis corpus occisi in Tiberim 
tralieiT, bona publicare, acta rescindere, sed metii 
Marci Antoni consulis et magistri equituni Lepidi de- 
stiterunt. 

LXXXIII. Postulaate ergo Lucio Pisonc socero 
testainentiim cius aperitur recitaturque in Antoni 
dome, quod Idibus Septeinbribus proximis in Lavicano 
suo fecerat deinandaveratque virgin! Vestali inaxiniae. 
Quintus Tubero tradit heredem ab eo scribi solitiun 
ex consulatu ipsius primo usque ad initiunx civilis 
belli Cn, Pompeium, idqiie militibus pro contione 
2 recitatum. Sed novissimo testaxnento tres instituit 
lieredes ^sororum nepotes, Gaiunx Octavium ex 
dodrante, et Lucium Pinarium et Quintum Pediunx 
ex quadi'ante reliquo^; in ima cera Gaium Octaviuni 
etiam in familiam nomenque adoptavit; plei’osqiie 
percussorum in tutoribus fili, si qiii sibi nasceretur, 
nominavit, Decimuin Brutum etiam in secundis 
heredibus. Populo liortos circa Tiberim public e et 
vixitim trecenos sestertios legavit. 

LXXXI\^. Funere indicto rogus extruetus est in 
Martio campo iuxta luliae tumuliim et pro rostris 
aurata aedes ad simulacrum templi Veneris Gen etricis 
collocata ; intraque lectus eburneus auro ac piuq)iu*a 
sti’atus et ad caput tropaeunx cum veste, in qua 
fuei*at occisus. Praeferentibus nxunera, quia suffec- 

^ x’eliquo, T {Lipmun) i flw ofher nm* hava reli(j[Uoa. 

To inlxei’it a sbax’o of his estate in the event of tlie death 
of the heirs in the first degree or their refusal to accept the 
inheritance ; it was often a mere compliment. 
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physician Antistiiis^ except the second one in the 
breast. 

The conspirators had intended after slaying him 
to drag his body to the Tibei*^ confiscate his property^ 
and I’cvoke his decrees ; but they forebore through 
fear of Marcus Antonins the consul, and Lejhdus, the 
master of horse. 

* LXXXIIL Then at the r(‘quest of his father-in- 
law,, Lucius Piso, the will was unsealed and read in 
Antony’s Iioiise, which Caesar had made on the ])re- 
{‘cding Ides of September at his place near Lavieuui, Supt 
and put in the care of tlie chief of the Vestals. Quintus ^ 
Tubero states that from his first consulship until the 
beginning of the civil war it was his wont to write 
down Gnaeus Pom|)eius as his heir, and to read this 
to the assembled soldiers. In his last will^ however, 
h(^ named three heirs, his sisters’ grandsons, Gaius 
Octavius, to three-fourths of his estate, and Lucius 
Pinarius and Quintus Pedius to share the remainder. 

At the end of the wull, too, he adopted Gains Octavius 
into his family and gave him his name. He named 
several of his assassins among tlu^ guardians of his 
son, in case one should be born to liim, and Decimiis 
Brutus even among his heirs in the second degree.^ 

To the people he left bis gardens near the Tiber for 
their (‘ommon us(^ and three hundred sesterces to 
each man. 

LXXXIV. When the funeral was announced, a 
pyre was erected in the Campus Martins near the 
tomb of Julia, and on the rostra a gilded shrine was 
placed, made after the rnoch'l of the temple of Venus 
(lenetrix; within was a couch of ivory with coverlets 
of purple and gold, and at its head a pillar hung with 
tlie robe in which he was slain. Since it was clear 
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turns dies non videbatur, praeceptiim, ut oniisso 
ordine, quibus qiiisque vellet itineribus urbis, portaret 

2 in Canipum. Inter liidos cantata siuit quaedani ad 
xniserationem et invidiam caedis eius accommodata, 
ex Pacnvi Amiorurn iiidicio : 

Men servasse, ut essent qiii me j>erderent ? 

et ex Electra Atili ^ ad similem sententiam. Lauda- 
tionis loco coJisul Antonins per praeconeni pnmun- 
tiavit senatus consiiltum, quo omnia siiniil ei divina 
atque bumana decreverat, item ius iumndum, quo we 
cuneti pro salute nnius astrinxerant ; quibus perpauea 

3 a se verba addidit. Lectiun pi’o I'ostris in Forum 
magistratus et bonoribus functi detulcrunt. Quoin 
cum pars in Capitolini lovis cel la creinare pars in 
curia Pompei destinaret, repente duo quidam gladiis 
siiccincti ac bina iacula gestantes ardentibus eereis 
succendemnt confestimque circmnstantium tiirba 
virgulta arida et cum subselliis tribunalia, quiequid 

4 praeterea ad donum aderat, congessit. Doinde 
tibicines et scaenici artifices vestem, quam ex 
triumpborum instrumento ad praesentem usum 
induerant, detractam sibi atque discissam inicecre 
flammae et veteranorum militum legionarii arma siia, 
quibus exculti funiis celebrabant; matronac etiam 
pleraeque ornamenta sua, quae gerebant, et libercu’um 
bulks atque praetextas. 

^ Atilii, r ; Aeilii, n, 

Cf. the apparition at the Rubicon ; chap, xxxii. 
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that the day would not be long enough for those 
who offered gifts,, they wex’e directed to bring them 
to the Cam])u.s by whatsoever streets of the city they 
wished, reg«'irdlcss of any order of precedence. At 
the funeral games, to rouse })ity and indignation at 
his death, tlu'se words from tlie " Contest for the 
Arms of Paeuvius were sung : — 

Saved I these men tliat they might murder me?’’ 

and words of a like purport from the Ehatra ” of 
Atilius. Instead of a eulogy tin* consul Antonins caused 
a herald to recite the de<‘ree of the Senate in which 
it had voted Catisar all divine and human honours at 
once, and likewise the oath with which they had 
all pledged themselves to watch over his personal 
safety ; to which he added a veiy few words of his 
own. The bier on the rostra was carried to the 
Forum by magistrates and ex-niagistrates ; and while 
some were urging that it be burned in the temple 
of Jupiter of the Capitol, and others in tlie Hall of 
Pompey, on a §;udden two beings with swords hy 
their sides and braTxdishing a pair of darts set fire to 
it with blazing torches, atid at once tlie throng of 
bystanders heaped upon it dry branclu‘s, the judg- 
ment seats with the benches, and whatever else could 
serve as an offering. Tlien the musicians and actors 
tore off their robes, which they had tak(ui from tlie 
cquijnnent of his triiunphs and ])ut on for the 
occasion, rent them to bits and threw them into the 
flames, and tlie veterans the arms with 

which thejr had adorned rse the funeral ; 

many of the women too, offered up the jewels which 
they wore and the amulets and robes of their 
children. 
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5 In summo publico liictii exterarum gentium mul- 
titudo drculatim suo quaeqiie more lamentata est 
praecipueque ludaei, qui etiani noctibus continuis 
bustum fre(juentariint. 

LXXXV. Plebs statim a funere ad domuin Briiti 
et Cassi cum facibus tetendit atquc at^gre rcpulsa 
obvium .yibi Helviinn Cbmam per orrorcni nomiivi.s, 
quasi Cornelius is esset, quern graviter pridie oontio- 
natuni de Caesare requirebab, oeoidit eaputcjue ciiis 
praefixiim hastae circumtulit, Postea solidam colurn- 
nam pi*ope viginti pedum la})idis Numidici in Pbro 
statuit inscripsitque ^ parenti patriae, Apud earn 
loiigo tempore sacrificare, vota suscqiere, controversias 
quasdam interposito per Caesarem iure iurando dis- 
trahere perseveravit. 

LXXXVI. Suspicionein Caesar quibusdam siiorum 
reliquit neque voluisse se diutius vivere neque curasse 
quod valitudine minus prospera uteretur, ideoque et 
quae religiones monerent et quae renimtiarent amici 
neglexisse. Sunt qui putent, oonfisum cum novissimo 
illo senatus consulto ac iure iurando etiam custodias 
Hispanorum cum gladiis fadsectantium’'^ se removisse. 

2 Alii e divei*so opinantur insidias undique imminent) s 
subire semel quam cavere semper sollicitum maluisse. 
Quidam dicere etiam ^ solitum ferunt : non tarn sua 

inscripsitque, IhntUy ; scripsifcque, n. 

^ adsectaiitiiun, conjv.ctmr. of Ihm ; inspectantium, X/ ; 
sectantiuni, Oaacmhon ; adinspectantium, 

^ sollicitum . . . etiam, supplied hy Roth^ axceptt semper, 
•mliich was added by Ihm. 

“ Caesar was beloved by the Jews, not only because he had 
over'l 'VM-'- who had violated their Holy of Holies, 

but 1 i acts of kindness besides. 
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At the height of the public grief a throng of 
foreigners went about lamenting each after the 
fashion of his country, above all the Jews,^ who even 
flocked to the jJace for several successive nights. 

LXXXV. Innnediately after the funeral the com- 
mons ran to the houses of Brutus and Cassius with 
firebrands, and after being repelled with dilKculty, 
they slew Helvius Cinna when they met him, 
through a mistake in the name, supposing that 
he was Cornelius C'Inna, who had the day before 
made a bitter indictment of Caesar and for wlioin 
they were looking ; and they set his head upon a 
spear and paraded it about 'the streets. Afterwards 
they set up in the Forum a solid column of Numidiaii 
marble almost twenty feet high, and inscribed upon 
it, the Father of his Country/’ At the foot 

of this they continued for a long time to sacrifice, 
make vows, and settle some of their disputes by an 
oath in the name of Caesar. 

LXXXVL Caesar left in the minds of some of his 
friends the suspicion that he did not wish to live 
. longer and had taken no precautions, because of his 
failing health ; and that therefore he neglected 
the warnings which came to him from portents and 
fr^n the reports of his friends. Some think that 
it was because he had full trust in that last decree 
of the senators and their oath that he dismissed 
even the armed bodyguard of Spanish soldiers 
that formerly attended him. Others, on the con- 
trary, believe that be elected to expose himself 
once for all to the plots that threatened him on 
every hand, rather than to be always anxious and on 
his guard. Some, too, say that he was wont to 
declare that it was not so much to his own interest 
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qiiara rei piiblicae interesse, titi salvus esset ; se iam 
pridem potentiae gloriaeque abunde adeptmn ; rem 
publicam, si quid sibi eveiiii’et, neqiie quietam fore 
et aliquantc) deteriore condicione civ ilia bella subi- 
tiiram. 

LXXXVII. Illud plane inter omnes fere constitit, 
talein ei mortem paene ex sententia obtigisse. Nam 
efc quondam, cum apud Xeiiophontem legissefc Cyrum 
ultima valitudine mandasse quaedam de funere suo, 
aspernatus tarn lentiim mortis genus subitam sibi 
celeremque optavei’at; et pridie quam occideretur, 
in sermone nato super cenam apud Marcum Le])idum, 
quisnam esset finis vitae commodissimiis, repentiniim 
inopinatimique praetulerat. 

LXXXVIII. Periit sexto et quinquagensimo aetatis 
anno atque in deoriim numeiaim relatus est, non ore 
modo decern entium sed et persuasione volgi. Siqiii- 
dem Iudis,quos primes consecrate^ ei heres Augustus 
edebat, Stella crinita per septem continues dies fulsit 
exoriens circa undecimam horam, creditumque est 
animam esse Caesaris in caelum recepti ; et liac 
de causa simulacro eius in vertice additur Stella. 

Curiam, in qua occisus est, obstrui placuit Idusque 
Martias Parricidium nominari, ac ne iimquam eo die 
senatus ageretur. m 

LXXXIX, Percussorum autem fere neque triennio 
quisquam amplius supervixit neque sua morte 
defunctus est. Damnati omnes alius alio casu 
periit, pars naufragio, pars proelio ; nonnulli semet 
eodem illo pugione, quo Caesarem violaverant, in- 
teremerunt. 

1 primes consecrato, Ba$h ed, of 1546 j primo conse- 
crates, n. 

Cyropedeia^ 8. 7. 
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as bo that of his country tliat he remain alive ; he 
had long since had his fill of power and glory ; but 
if aught befell him^ the commonwealth would have 
no peace^ but would be plunged in civil strife under 
niueii worse conditions. 

LXXXVIL About one thing almost all are fully 
agreed^ that he all but desired such a death us he met; 
for once wlien lie read in Xcuophoid^ howCyrius in his 
last illncKSs gave directions for his funeral, he expressed 
his horror of such alingeidng kind of end and Ins wish 
for one which was swift and sudden. And the day before 
his murder, in a <;(>uversation whic*h arose at a dinner 
at the hous(‘ of Marcnis Lepidus, as to what manner 
of death was most to be desired, he had given his 
preference to one which was sudden and unexpected. 

LX XXV III. He died in the fifty-sixth yeai' of uiui*. 
his age, and was numbered among the gods, not 
only by a formal decree, but also in the conviction 
of the vulgar. For at the first of the games which 
his heir Augustus gave iu honour of his aj)otheosis, 
a comet shone for seven successive nights, rising about 
the eleventh hour,^^ and was believed to be the soul of 
Caesar, who had been taken to heaven; and this is why 
a star is set upon the crown of his head izi his statue. 

It was voted that the hall in wdiich he was slain 
be walled up, that the Ides of March be emailed th(* 

Day of Parricide, and that a meeting of the senate 
should never be called on that day. 

LXXXIX. Hardly any of his assassins survived 
him for more than three years, or died a natural 
death. They were all condemned, and they perished 
in various ways — sonze by «hip’.vreck. some in battle ; 
some took their own «i:l ‘be self-same dagger 
with which they had impiously slain Caesar. 
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LIBER II 

DIVUS AUGUSTUS 

I. Gentem Octaviam Velitris jmiedpuam dim 
fuisse multa declarant. Nam et vicus celeberrima 
parte oppidi iam pridem Octavius vocabatur et 
ostendebatur ara Octavio consecrata, qui bello dux 
finitimo, cum forte Marti rem divinam faceret^ 
nuntiata repente liostis incursione semicruda exta 
rapta foco prosecuit atque ita proelium ingressus 
victor redit. Decretum etiam publicum exstabat^ quo 
cavebatur^ ut in posterum quoque simili modo exta 
Marti redderentur reliquiaeque ad Octavios refer- 
rentur. 

II. Ea gens a Tarquinio Frisco rege inter min ores 
gentis adlecta in senatum, mox a Servio ^ Tullio in 
patricias traducta, procedente tempore ad plebem se 
contuHt ac rursus magno ^ inteiTallo per Divum 
lulium in patriciatum redit. Primus ex hac^ magis- 
tratum populi suffragio cepit C. Eufus. Is quaestorius 

^ Bervio] servilio, mas. 

^ magno infcervallo per, f {also V in a ccyt^evtion hy a laU> 
hand). 

" A term applied to the plebeian families in tlie senate 
enrolled in addition to the patricians. 
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1. Tukre are iiiaiiy indieatioiiH that the Octavian 
family was in clays of old a distinguislu*d one at 
Velitrae ; for nob only was a strec^t in the most 
freciuentecl parfcof tlu^ town long ago €*alled Octavian, 
but an altar was shown there besicles, cousc^crated by 
an Octavius. Thi.s man was leader in a war with a 
neighboiu'ing town, and when news of a sudden 
onset of the enemy was brought bo him jiisb as he 
chanced bo be sacrificing to Mars, he snatched tiu* 
inwards of the victim from the fire and offered them 
up half raw ; and thus he went forth to battle, and 
returned victorious. There* w^as, besidc^s, a decrt*e 
of the people on record, providing that for the future* 
too the inwards should be offered to Mars itx tfu" 
same way, and the rest of the* victims be handed 
over to the Oetavii. 

IL The family was admitted to the senate by 
king Tarcpiinius Pris(‘as among the lesser clans was 
later enrolled by Servius Tullius among tlie patricians; 
in course of time returned to tl)e ranks of the ple- 
beians; and after a long interval was restored to 
patrician rank by the Deified Julius. The first of the 
house to be elected by the people to a magi.stracy 
was Gaius Rufus, wdio became quaestor. He begot 
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Cn. et C. proereavit, a quibus duplex Octavionnii 
familia defluxit condicioiie diversa, siquidein Gnaeus 
et deinceps ab eo reliqui omnes fuucti sunt honovibus 
suminis; at C. eiusque poster!, sen fortuna sen 
voluixtate, in equestri ordirie coitstitenuit usque ad 
Aiigusti ]3atrein. Proaviis Aiigusti seeundo Punieo 
bello stipendia in Sicilia tribunus uiilitum fecit 
Aemilio Papo imperatore. Avirs municipalibus niagi- 
steriis contentus abimdante patviixxonio tranquil- 
3 lissime sennit. Sed iiaec alii ; ipse Augustus nihil 
amplius quam equestri familia ortum se scribit vetere 
ac locuplete, et in qua primus senator pater suus 
fuerit. M. Antonins libertinum ei proavum expro- 
brat, restionem e pago Tliurino, avum argentarium. 
Nec quicquam ultra de paternis August! maioribus 
repperi. 

III. C. Octavius pater a prineipio aetatis et re et 
existimatione magna fuit, ut equidein mirer liunc 
quoque a nonnullis argentarium atque etiam inter 
divisores operasque campestres proditum ; amp] is 
enim innutritus opibus honores et adeptus est facile 
et egregie administravit. Ex praetura Macedoniam 
sortitus fugitives, residuam Spartaei et Catilinae 
manum, Thurinum agrum tenentis in itinere delevit, 
2 negotio sibi in senatu ^ extra ordinem date. Pro- 

^ in senafcu] a senatu, Mo77imse7t, (P. Tho^yim). 

« In his Memoirs ; see chap. Ixxxv, 1. 
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Gnaeus and Gaius^ from whom two branches of the 
Octavian family were derived, of very different 
standing ; for Gnaeus and all his scions in turn held 
the highest offices, but Gains and his })rogeny, 
whether from <;hanee or choice, remained in the 
e([uestnaa order down to the father of Augustus. 
Augustuses great grandfather served in Sicily in the 
second Punk; war as tribune of the soldiers under the 
command of Aeiniliiis Papus. His grandfather, 
content with the offic^es of a municipal town and 
possessing an abundant income, lived to a peaceful old 
age. This is the accjount given by others ; Augustus 
himself merely writes that he came of an old and 
wealthy equestrian family, in which his owti father 
was the first to become a senator. Marcus Antonins 
taunts him with his great-grandfather, saying that 
he was a freedman and a rope-maker from the 
country about Thurii, wdiile his grandfather was a 
money-changer. This is all that I have been able to 
learn about the paternal ancestors of Augustirs. 

III. PI is father Gains Octavius was from the 
beginning of his life a man of wealth and repute, 
and I cannot but wonder that some Jiave said that he 
too was a money-changer, and was even employed to 
distribute bidbes at the elections and perform other 
services in the Campus; for as a matter of fact, 
being brought up in affiueuc^e, he readily attained 
to high positions and filled them with distinction. 
Macedonia fell to his lot at the end of his |>raetoi*- 
ship; on his way to the province, executing a 
special commissif)xi from the senate, he wiped out a 
band of runaway slaves, refugees from the armies of 
Spartaeus and Catiline, who held possession of the 
country about Thurii. In governing his province he 
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vinciae praefuit non minoi’e iustitia qiiamfortitiidine ; 
namque Bessis ac Tliracibns magno proelio fusis ita 
socios tractavit, ut epistulae M. Ciceronis exstent, 
quibus Quintian fratreni eocleni tempore parum 
secunda fama proconsul atum Asiae administrantem 
horbatiir et inonet, iniitetur in promerendis sociis 
viciniim suum Octavixim. 

IV. Decedens Macedonia, prius qiiaui proJfiteri ^ 
se eandidatum consulatiis posset, mortem obi it 
repentinam, superstitibus liberis Octavia maiore, 
quam ex Ancharia, et Octavia minore item Augusto, 
qtios ex Atia tiilerat. Atia M. Atio Balbo et Iiilia, 
sorore C. Caesaris, genita est. Balbus, paterna stir})e 
Adciniis, multis in familia senatoriis imaginibiis, a 
matre Magnum Poinpeiinn artissimo contingebat 
gradii, functusque Iionore })raeturae inter vigintiviros 
agrum Campanum plebi Xulia lege di visit. Venim 
idem Antonins, despiciens etiam xnaternam Augustl 
originem, proavum eius Afri generis fuisse et modo 
unguentariam tabernam modo pistrinum Ariciae 
exercuisse obicit. Cassius quidem Parmensis quadam 
epistula non tantuin ut pistoris, sed etiam ut num** 
mulari nepotem sic taxat Augustum : Materna tibi 
farina est ex crudissimo Ariciae pistxano ; hanc finxit 
manibus collybo decoloratis Nexailouensis ixxensarius.” 

^ profiteri, ; eoiifiteri, Xl. 

" Ad Quint, FraL 1. 1. 21. 

* Q. Cicero was really in^opraafor ; see note on Jnl. liv. 1. 

® Imagines vf&vo waxen masks of ancestors of noble 
senatorial) rank, kept in the hall {atrium) of their des- 
cendants, See Jtd, XX. 3, note. 

® According to the Thtn. Ling, Lat. 8.%, co%6as, Buetonius 
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showed equal justice and courage ; for besides rout- 
ing the Bessi and the other Thi’acians in a great 
battle, his treatment of our allies was such, that 
Marcus Cicero, in letters which are still in existence,^ 
urges and admonishes his brother Quintus, who at 
the time was serving as proconsular governor of oi/as 
Asia with no great credit to himself, to imitate liis 
neighbour Octavius in winning the favour of our 
allies. 

IV. While returning from Macedonia, before he 
could declare himself a candidate for the consulship, 
he died suddenly, survived by three children, an 
elder Oetavia by Ancharia, and by Atia a younger 
Oetavia and Augustus. Atia Avas the daughter of 
Marcus Atius Baiba and Julia, sister of Gains Caesar. 
Bal])us, a native of Aricia on his fathers side, and of 
a family disjdaying many senatorial portraits/ was 
(‘losely connected on his mother's side with Pompey 
the Gi’eat. After holding the office of praetor, he 
was one of the commission of twenty ^ appointed by 
the Julian law to distribute lands in Campania to the 
(’ommons. But Antonins again, trying to disparage 
the maternal ancestors of Augustus as well, twits 
iiiin with having a great-grandfather of Afiucan 
birfch, who kept first a perfumery shop and then a 
bakery at Aricia. Cassius of Parma also taunts 
Augustus with being the grandson both of a baker 
and of a money-changer, saying in one of his letters : 

Your mother's meal came from a vulgar bakeshop 
of Aricia; this a money-changer from Nenihim 
kneaded into shape with hands stfimed with filthy 
lucre." ^ 

misunderstood the meaning of Cassius, who used collybm in 
the sense of a kind of cake. 
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V. Natus est Augustus M. Tullio Cicerone 
C. Antonio conss. VIIIL KaL Octob. paulo ante solis 
exortum, regione Palati ad Capita Bubula, iibi mine 
saerariimi liabet, alicpianto post tpiain excessit 
oon.stitutiuu. Nuin ut senatus aetis eontinetur, cum 
C, Lfietorius, adulescens patrieii generis, in depre- 
caiida graviore aclulterii poena praeter aebitem atcpic^ 
natales hoc quocpie patribus eonscriptis allegaret, esse 
possessorem ac velut aedituum soli, quod primurn 
Divus Augustus naseens attigisset, peteretque donari 
quasi proprio suo ae peculiari deo, decretum est ut ea 
pars domus consecraretur, 

VI. Nutrimentorum eiiis ostenditur adliuc locus in 
avito suburbano iuxta Velitras permodicus et cellae 
peimariae instar, tenetque vicinitatem opinio tarn- 
quam et natus ibi sit. Hue introire nisi necessario 
et caste religio est, concepta opinione veteri, quasi 
teniere adeuntibus horror quidam et metus obiciatur, 
sed et mox confirmata. Nam cum possessor villae 
novus seu forte seu tem])bmdi causa cubitum se eo 
eontulisset, evenit ut post paucissinnas noctis boras 
exturbatus inde subita vi et incerta paene scuuiauimis 
cum strato simul ante fores inveniretur. 

VII. Infanti cognomen 'Jliurino inditum est, iir 
memoriam maiorum originis, vel quod regione Thurina 
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i V* Augustus was born just before sunrise on the 

ninth day before the Kalends of October in tlie 
consulship of Marcus Tullius Cicero and Gains 
AntoniuSj at the Ox-Heads in the Palatine quarter^ 

; where he now has a shrine^, built shortly after his 

death. For it is recorded in the proceedings of the 
• senate^ that when Gains Laetorius, a young man of 

1 patrician family^ was pleading for a milder punish- 

I nient for adultery because of bis youth and position^ 

I he further urg(‘d upon the senators that he was the 

I possessor and as it were the Avarden of the spot 

iv which the deified Augustus first touched at his birth, 

I and begged that he be pardoned for the sake of what 

1 might be called his own special god. Whereupon it 

I yviia decreed that that part of his house should be 

I conseerated* 

I VI, A small room like a pantry is shown to this 

I day as the exnperor^s nursery in his grandfather’s 

I counti*y-honse near Velitrae, and the opinion pre- 

] vails in the neighbourhood that he w^as also horn 

I there. No one ventures to enter this room except 

f of necessity and after purification, since there is a 

! conviction of long-standing that those who approach 

\ it without ceremony are seized with shuddering and 

teiTor; and wdiat is more, this has recently been 
! shown to be true. P^'or wdien a ncw^ owner, either by 

; chance or to test the matter, went to hed in that 

! room, it came to pass that, after a veiy few hours of 

I the night, he was thrown out by a sudden mysterious 

force, and was found bedclothes and all half-dead 
j before the door, 

i VII. In his infancy he \vas given the surname 

? Thurinus in memory of the home of his ancestors, or 

else because it was near Thurii that his father 
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recens eo nato patei* Octavius adversus fugitives reui 
prospere gesserat. Tliuriniim cognominatum satis 
certa probatione tradideriin iiaetus puerileni iiuagun- 
culam eiiis aeream veterem ferreis et paeiic iaui 
exolescentibus litteris hoe noiniue- iuseriptaiU;, quae 
dono a me priiicipi data iiitei’ ciibieiili ^ Lares oolitui’. 
Sed et a M. Antonio in epistiilis per eontuineliain 
saepe Thuriniis appellatur et ipse nihil amplius C(uain 
niirari se rescribit pro obprobrio sibi prius hotnen obiei. 

2 Postea Gai Cae^sa^s et deiixdc Augusti cognomen 
assumpsit^ alterum testamento tnaioris avunculi» 
alterum Munati Planci sententia^ cum quibusdaju 
censentibus Roinulum appellari oportere (j[uasi ct 
ipsum conditorem urbis, praevaluisset^ ut Augustus 
potius vocaretur^ non tantiim ^ novo sed etiaui 
ampliore cognomine^ quod loca quoque religiosa et 
in quibus augurato quid conseeratur augusta dieantur^ 
ab auctu vel ab avium gestu gustuve, sieut ctiam 
Ennius docet scidbens : 

Augusto augurio postquam inelufca condita Roma 
est/^ 

VIII. Quadrimus patrem ainisit. Duodecimum 
annum agens aviam luliam defun etam pro eontione 
laudavit. Quadriennio post virili toga sumj)ta militfiri- 
bus donis triumpho Caesaris Africano donatus estj 

1 cubiculi Lares, Lipdua ; ciibicularos, n. 
tantxiiri, ^ {Eraimmis ) ; eiini, MQ ; cum, GnU ; cnira, V ; 
aufcem, X; solum, ^ (omitted hy 5), 

^ Lfi. Hadrian. A7maletf, 602, Vahlon.^ 
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Octavius^ shortly before the birth of his son, had 
gained his victory over the runaway slaves* That 
he was surnained Thux*inus I may assert on very 
trustworthy evidence, since I once owned a little 
bronze bust, representing him as a boy and inscribed 
with that name in letters of iron almost illegible 
from age. This I presented to the emperor/ who 
cherishes it among the Lares of his bed-chamber. 
Furthciunore, he is often called Thuriniis in Mark 
Antony’s letters by way of insult; bo which Augustus ijr 
merely replied that he was surprised tliab his former 
name was thrown in his face as a repi'oaeii. Later 
he took tile name of Gaius Caesar and then the 
surname Augustus, the former by the will of his 
::rr nr cl:-, the latter on the motioix of Munatius 
V I 'l*’ when some expressed the opinion that 

he ought to be called Romulus as a second founder 
of the city, Plancus carried the proposal that he 
should leather be named Augustus, on the ground 
that this was not merely a new title but a more 
honourable one, inasmuch as sacred jxlaces too, and 
those in whicii anything is consecrated by augural 
rites are called august” (^(wgusta)^ from the in- 
crease (aueJm^ in dignity, or froixx the movements 
or feeding of the birds (avkim gestm gusiimm), as 
Ennius ^ also shows when he writes : 

After by augury august illustnous Rome had been 
founded.” 

VIIL At the age of four he lost his father. In 59 b^c, 
his twelfth year he delivered a funeral oration to the 
assembled people in honour of his grandmother 
Julia. Four years later, after assuming the gown of 
manhood, he received military prizes at Caesar’s 
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quanquam expers belli propter aetatem. Profectuiii 
mox avunculiim in Hispanias adversus Cn. Poinpei 
liberos vixdum firaaus a gravi valitudine per infestas 
hostibus vias paucissimis coniitibus iiaufragio etiam 
facto subsecutus, niagno opere denwiruit, api)robata 
cito etiam mormn indole super itiiieris industriain. 

2 Caesare post receptas Hispanias expeditionem in 
Dacos et inde Parthos ^ destinante praeniissus Apol- 
loniam studiis vacavit. Utque primurn oceisuni emn 
heredenique se comperit, diu cuncUitus an proxiinas 
legiones imploraret, id quidem consilium ut praeceps 
inmaturumque omisit. Ceterinn iirbe re])etita here- 
ditatem adiit, dubitante matre^ vitrico vero Marcio 
S Pbilippo consulari multum dissuadente. Atque ab eo 
tempore exercitibus compai-atis primurn cum M. 
Antonio M. que Lepido^ deinde^tantum cum Antonio 
per duodecim fere anuos, novissime per quattuor et 
quadraginta solus rem p. teniiit. 

IX. Proposita vitae eius velut summa partes^ 
singillatim neque per tempora sed per species 
exsequar, qno distinctius demonstrari cognoscique 
possint, 

Bella civilia quinque gessit : Mutinense, Philip- 
pense, Perusinum, Siculum, Actiacum ; e quibus pri- 
mum ac novissimum adversus M. Antonium, secundum 

Partlios, M ; the other mas. hare in Parthos. 

^ deinde, M j the other mss. have deiii. 

^ parte, n. Gorrected in cent/wry. 
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African triumph^ altlioiipjh he had taken no part in 
the war on account of his youth. When his uncle 
presently went to S])ain to engage the sons of Poinpey, 
although Augustus had hardly yet recovered his 40 b.u. 
strength after a severe illness^ he followed over roads 
beset by the enemy with only a very few companions, 
and that too after suffering .shij)wre<k, and thereby 
greatly endeared himself to Caesar, who soon fonned 
a high opinion of his character over an«l above the 
energy with which he had made blie journey. 

When Caesar, after recovering the Spanish pro- 
vinces, planned an expedition against tlie Dacians 
and tlien against the Parthians, Augustus, who 
had been sent on in advance to Apollonia, de- 
voted his leisure to study. As soon as he learned 
that his uncle had been slain and that he was his u - bm , 
heir, he was in doubt for some time whether to 
appeal to the nearest legions, but gave up the 
idea as hasty and premature. He did, however, 
return to the city and enter upon his inheritance, in 
spite of the doubts of his mother and the strong 
opposition of his stepfather, the ex-consul Marcius 
Philippus. Then he levied armies and henceforth 
ruled the State, at first with Marcus Antonins and 
Marcus I^epidus, then with Antony alone for nearly 
twelve years, and finally by himself for forty-four. 

IX. Having given as it were a summary of his life, 

I shall now take u)) its various phases one by one, 
not in chronological order, but by classes, to make 
the account clearer and more intelligible. 

The civil wars which he waged were five, called by 
the naines of Mutina, Philippi, Perusia, Sicily, and 
Actiuni; the first and last of these were against 
Marcus Antonins, the second against Brutus and 
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adversus Brutum et Cassiiim, tertiiim adversus L. 
Antonium triumviri fetrem, qiiartiim adversus Sex- 
turn Pompeium Cn. filium. 

X. Omnium bellonim initium et causam liinc 
sumpsit: nihil convenientius diicens (piam necem 
avunculi vindicare tuerique acta, confestim ut Apol- 
lonia rediit, Brutum Cassiumqiie et vi necopinantis 
et, quia provisum perieulum subterfugeraiit, legibus 
adgredi reosque caedis abscntis deferrc sbituit. Ludos 
autem victoriae Caesaris non audentibus facere quibus 

2 optigerat id munus, ipse edidit, Et quo constantius 
cetera quoque exsequeretur, in locum tr. pL forte 
demortui candidatum se ostendit, quanquam patricius 
necdum senator. Sed adversante conatibus suis M. 
Antonio consule, quern vel praecipixum adiutorem 
speraverat, ac ne publicum quidem et translativum 
ius ulla in re sibi sine pactione gravissimae merc^edis 
impertiente, ad optimates se contulit, quibus eum 

. invisum sentiebat, maximc quod D. Brutum obsessnm 
Mutinae provincia a Caesare data et jxer senatum 

3 confirmata expellere armis niterctur. Horbintibus 
itaque nonnullis percussores ei subornavit, nc fraiidc 
deprehensa peiuculum in vicem metuens veteranos 
simul in suum ac rei p. auxilium quanta potuit 
largitione contraxit; iussusque comparato cxercitui 

« Since the time of Snlla only senators wcro eligible for 
the position of tribune, 
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Cassius, the third against Lucius Antonins^ brother of 
the triumvir;, and the fourth against Sextus Poi;u])eiuSj 
son of Gnaeiis. 

X. The initial reabX)n for all these wars was this : 
since he considered nothing more incumbent on him 
than to avenge his uncle’s death and maintain 
the validity of his enactments, immediately on re‘,- 
turning from Apollonia he resolved to surprise 
Brutus and Cassius by taking up arms agaitist 
them ; and when they foresaw the. danger and fl(‘d, 
to resorb to law and proseeiite them for murder 
in their absence. Furthermore, since those who 
hfid been a])pointed to celebratt* Caesar’s victory 
by games did not dare to do so, he gave tlieni him- 
self To be able to carry out hi.s other plans with 
more authority, he announced his candidature for the 
position of one of the tribunes of the people, who 
happened to die ; though he was a patrician, and not 
yet a senator.® But when his designs were opposed 
by Marcus Antonins, who was then consul, and on 
whose help he had especially counted, and Antony 
would not allow him even common and ordinary 
justice without the promise of a heavy bribe, he 
went over to the aristocrats, who he knew detested 
Antony, especially because he was besieging Decimus 
Brutus at Mutina, and trying to drive him by force 
of anns from the province given him by Caesar and 
ratified by the senate. Accordingly at the advice of 
certain men he hired assassins to kill Antony, and 
when the plot was discovered, fearing retaliation he 
mustered veterans, by the use of all the money he 
could command, both for his own protection and that 
of the State. Put in command of the army which he 
had raised, with the rank of propraetoi% and bidden 
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pro praetor e pi^aeesse et cum Hirtio ac Pansa^ qui 
consulatum susceperant, D. Bruto opem ferre, deman- 
datum bellum tertio mense confecit duobus proeliis. 

4 Priore Antonins fugisse eum S(‘ribit ac sine paliida- 
mento equoque post bidmim demiim apparuisse, 
sequenti satis constat non modo ducis, sed etiam 
militis fimctum miinere atqiie in media dimi(^ati(ni(^, 
aquilifero legionis suae gravitcr saucio, aquibun 
umeris subisse diuque portasse. 

XL Hoc bello cum Hirtius in acie, Pansa paulo 
post ex vulnere perissent, rumor increbruit ambos 
opera eius occisos, ut Antonio fugato, re p. consulibus 
orbata solus victores exercitus oceuparet. Pansae 
quidem adeo suspecta mors fuit, ut Glyco medicus 
custoditus sit, quasi venenum vulneri indidisset. 
Adicit liis Aquilius Niger alterum e consulibus 
Hirtium in pugnae tumultu ab ipso interemptum. 

XIL Sed ut cognovit Antonium post fiigam a M. 
Lepido receptum ceterosque duces et exercitus 
consentire pro partibus, causam optimatium sine 
cunctatione deseruit, ad praetextum mutafeic volun- 
tatis dicta factaque quonmdam calumniatus, quasi alii 
se puerum, alii ornandum tollendumqiie iactassent, 
ne aut sibi aut veteranis par gratia referretur. Et 

« Cic. Epiat, 11. 20, 1 ; according to Veil. Paterc. 2. 62, 
Cicero punned on the double meaning of toUo, raise and 
‘^put out of the way.^’ 
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to join with Hlrtiiis and Pansa, who had become 
consuls, in lending aid to Decimus Brutus, he finished 
the war which had been entrusted to him within 
three months in two battles. In the former of these, 
so Antony writes, he took to flight and w^as not seen 
again until tiu; next day, when he returned without 
his cloak and his horse ; but in that which followed 
all agree that he played the part not only of a 
leader, but of a soldier as well, and that, in the 
thick of the fight, wdien the eagle-bearer of his 
legion was surely wounded, he sliouldered the eagle 
and carried it for some time. 

XL As Hirtius lost his life in battle during this 
war*, and Pansa shortly afterwards from a wound, the 
rumour spread that he had caused the deatli of both, 
in order that after Antony had been put to flight and 
the state bereft of its consuls, he might gain sole 
control of the victorious armies. The circumstances 
of Pansa's death in particular were so suspicious, that 
the physician Glyco w^as imprisoned on the charge of 
having aj)])lied poison to his wound, Aquilius Niger 
adds to this that Augustus himself slew the other 
consul Flirtius amid the confusion of the battle. 

XI I, But when he learned that Antony after his 
flight had found a protector in Marcus Lepidus, and 
that the rest of the leaders and armies were coining 
to terms with them, he abandoned the cause of 
the nobles without hesitation, alleging as a pretext 
for his change of allegiance the words and acts of 
certain of their number, asserting that some had 
called him a boy, while others had openly said that 
he ought to be honoured and got rid of,^* to escape 
the necessity of making suitable recompense to liim 
or to his veterans. To show more plainly that he 
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quo magis paenitentiam piaoris sectae approbaret, 
Nursinos grandi pecunia et quam pendere nequirent 
multatos extorres oppido egit, quod Mutinensi acie 
interemptoruxu civium tumulo publice exstructo 
ascripsercaut pro libertate eos occubuisse, 

XIIL luita cum Antonio et Lepido societate 
Pliilippense quoquc bellum, quaincpiaiu invalidus 
atque aeger, duplici proelio transcgit, quorum priore 
cfistris exutus vix ad Antoni cornu fuga evaserat* 
Nee successum victoriae moderatus cst, sed <‘apite 
Bruti Romam misso, ut statuae Caesaris subiceretur, 
in splendidissimum quemque captivum non sine 

2 verborum contumelia saeviit ; ut quidem uni sup- 
pliciter sepulturam precanti respondisse dicitur^ iam 
istam volucrum fore potestatem ; alios, patrem et 
filium, pro vita rogantis sortiri vel micai’e iussisse, ut 
alterutri concederetur, ac spectasse utriiinqiie mori- 
entem, cum patre, quia se optulerat, occiso filius 
quoque voluntariam occubuisset necem. Quare 
ceteri, in his M. Favonius ille Catonis aenmlus, cum 
catenati producerentur, imperatore Antonio honori- 
fice salutato, hunc foedissimo convicio coram 
prosciderunt. 

3 Partitis post victoriam officiis cum Antonins Oiden- 
tem ordinandum, ipse veteranos in Italiam 
reducendos et municipalibus agris collocandos 

1 dicititr, MV; dicatur GXf and the eMtorSi except Ihm. 

» A game still common in Italy, in which the contestants 
thrust out thoir lingers {micare digitls), the one naming 
correctly the number thrust out by his opponent being the 
winner. 

^ The term applied to a victorious general by his soldiers, 
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regretted his connection with the former party he 
imposed a heavy fine on the people of Niirsia and 
banished them from their city when they were 
unable to pay it, because they had at public expen>se 
erected a monument to their citizmis who were slain 
in the battles at Mutina and iTi.s(Tibed upoxi iti 
^^they fell for liberty/’ 

XIIL Then, forming a league with Antony and 
LepidiiSj he finished the war of Philip])! also in two » 
battles, although wc^akened by illness, being driven 
from his <*amp in the first batth^ ntul barely making 
his escape by fleeing to Antony’s division* He did 
not use his victory with moderation, but afUw sending 
Brutus’s head to Rome*, to be cast at tin* of 
Caesar’s statue, he vented his spU*en upon the most 
distinguished of his cjaptivCvS, not even s})aring them 
msulting language. For instance, to one man who 
begged humbly for burial, he is said to liave i*eplied ; 
^^The birds will soon settle, that question.” When two 
othei'S, father and son, begged for their lives, he is 
said to have bidden them cast lots or play tnora,^ to 
decide which should be spared, and then to have 
looked on while both died, since the father was 
executed because be offered to die for his sou, and 
the latter thereupon took his own life. Because 
this the rest, including Marcus Favonius, the well- 
known imitator of Cato, saluted Antony respectfully 
as Imperator,^' wlicn tliey were led out in chains, but 
lashed Augustus to his face with the foulest abuse. 

When the duties of administoation were divided 
after the victory, Antony undertaking to restore 
order in the East, and Augustus to lead the veterans 
back to Italy and assign them lands in the munici- 
palities, he could neither satisfy the veterans nor tlie 
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recepisset, neque veteranorum neque possessoriim 
gratiam tenuit, alteris pelli se, alteris non pro spe 
meritorum tractari querentibiis. 

XIV. Quo tempore L. Antoniiim fidiicia consulatus, 
quern gerebat, ac fraternae potentiae res novas 
molientem confugere Pcrusiam coegit et acl dcdi- 
tionem fame conpulit, non tainen sine inagnis siiis 
et ante bellum et in bello discrimiiiibus. Nam cum 
spectaculo ludorum gregariuin militem in quattuor- 
decim ordinibus sedentem excitari per apparitorein 
iussisset, rumore ab obtrectatoribus dilate quasi 
eundem mox et discniciatum necasset, minimum 
afuit quin perii*et concursu et indigntatione tux’bae 
militai'is. Saliiti fuit, quod qui desiderabatur repente 
comparuit incolumis ac sine iniuria. Circa Pei’u- 
sinum autem murum sacrificans paene intercept us est 
a manu gladiatorum, quae oppido eruperat. 

XV. Perusia capta in plurimos animadvertit, orare 
veniam vel excusare se conantibus una voce oc- 
currens ^^moriendum esse.” Scribunt quidam tre- 
centos ex dediticiis electos utriusque ordinis ad aram 
Divo lulio exstructam Idibus Martiis liostiarum more 
mactatos. Exstiterunt qui traderent conpecto ^ eum 
ad arma isse, ut occulti advei’sarii et quos metus 
magis quam voluntas contineret, facultate L. Antoni 
ducis praebita, detegerentur devictisque iis et coxx- 
fiscatis promissa veteranis praemia solverentur. 

^ conpecto, Lipsius ; conspecto n {conspectu, Q). 

" See note on Jul. xxxix. 2. 
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landowners, since the latter coniplained that they 
were driven from their homes, and the former that 
they were not being treated as their services had led 
them to hope. 

XIV, When Lucius Antonins at this juncture 
attempted a revolution, relying on his position ms 
(tonsul and his brothel'* s power, he forced him bo 
take refuge in Perusia, and starved him itvbo sur- 
render, not, however, without great personal danger 
both before and during the war. For at an exlii- 
bition of games, having given orders that a comnioii 
soldier who was sitting in the fcnirbeeu rows^^ be put 
out by an attendant, tlie report was spread by his 
detractors that he had had the man killed later and 
tortured as well ; ■whereupon he all but lost his life 
in a furious mob of soldiers, owing his escape to the 
sudden appearance of the missing man safe and 
sound. Again, when he was sacrificing near the 
walls of Perusia, he was well nigh cut off by a band 
of gladiators, who had made a sally from the town. 

XV. After the capture of Perusia he took ven- 
geance on many, meeting all attempts to beg for 
pardon or to make excuses -wnth the one reply, 
must die,** Some write that three hundred men of 
both orders were selected from the prisoners of war 
and sacriffeed on the Ides of March like so many 
victims at the altar raised to the Deified Julius. 
Some have written that he took up arms of a set 
purpose, to unrmisk his secret opponents and those 
whom fear rather than good-will kept faithful to 
him, by giving them the chance to follow the lead of 
Lucius Antonins; and then by vanquishing them and 
confiscating their estates to pay the rewards promised 
to his veterans. 
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XVI. Siculum belluin ineohavit in priiais, sed diu 
traxit intemiissum saepius, modo reparandaruin 
classium causa, quas tempestatibus duplici naufragio 
et quidem per aestatem amiserat, modo pace facta, 
flagitante populo ob interclusos eommeatus famein- 
que ingravescentein ; donee navibus ex integro 
fabricatis ac viginti servonim milibus manurnissis et 
ad remum datis portmn Iiilium apud Baias iumisso in 
Luciinum et Avernum lacum mari cliecit. In quo 
cum hieme tota eopias exereuisset, Pompeiuin inter 
Mylas et Naiilochum superavit, sub horam pugnae 
tarn arto repente somno devinctus, ut ad dandum 

2 sigiium ab amicis excitaretur. Unde praebitam 
Antonio materiam putem exprobrandi : ne rectis 
quidem oculis eum aspicere potuisse instructam 
aciem, verum supinum, caelum intuentem, stupidum 
cubuisse nec prius siirrexisse ac militibus in con-* 
spectum venisse quam a M. Agrippa fugatae sint 
hostium naves. Alii dictum factumque eius crimi- 
nantui', quasi classibus tempestate perditis exclama- 
vex’it etiam invito Neptuno victoriam se adeptu- 
rum, ac die circensium proximo sollemni pompae 

3 simulacrum dei detraxerit. Nec temere plura ac 
maiora pericula ullo alio bello adiit. Ti'aiecto in 
Siciliam exercitu, cum partem reliquam copiarum 
continenti repeteret, oppressus ex inproviso a Demo-* 
chare et Apollophane praefectis Pompei uno demum 
navigio aegerrime effugit, Iterum cum praeter 
Locros Regium pedibus iret et pi'ospectis biremibus 
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XVL The Sicilian war was among Uie first that he 48/35 
begaiij but it was long drawn out by many interrup- 
tions^ now for the purpose of rebuilding his fleets^, 
which he twice lost by shipwreck and storms^ and 
that^ too^ in the summer ; and again by making peace 
at the demand of the people^ when supplies were cut 
off' and there was a severe famiixe. Finally, after 
new ships were built and twenty thousand slaves 
set free and trained as oarsmen, made the Julian 
harbour at Baiae by letting the sea into the Luerine 
lake and lake Avernus. x\fter drilling his forces 
there all winter, he defeated Pompey between Mylae 
and Naulochus, tliough just before the battle he w^as 
suddenly overcome by so deep a sleep that his 
friends Jiad to awaken him to give the signal. And 
it was this, 1 think, that gave Antony opportunity for 
the taunt : He could not even look with steady 
eyes at the fleet when it was ready for battle, but 
lay in a stupor on his back, looking up at the sky, 
and did not rise or appear before the soldiers until 
the enemy’s ships had been put to flight by Marcus 
Agrippa.” Some censured another act and saying of 
his, declaring that when his fleets were lost in the 
storm, he cried out, I will have the victoiy spite of 
Neptune,” and that on the next day that there were 
games in the Circus, he removed the statue of that 
god from the sacred procession. And it is safe to 
say that in none of his wars did he encounter more 
dangers or greater ones. For when he had trans- 
ported an army to Sicily and was on his way back to 
the rest of his forces on the mainland, he was sur- 
prised by Pompey’s admirals Demochares and Apollo- 
phanes and barely escaped with but a single ship. 
Again, as he was going on foot to Eegium by way 
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Pompeianis temim legentibus suas ratus • desceii- 
disset ad litus, paene exceptus est. Tunc etiam per 
devios ti'amites refiigientem servus Aeinili Pauli 
comitis eius, dolens proscriptum olim ab eo patrein 
Pauluxn et quasi occasione ultionis oblata, interficere 
conatus est. 

4 Post Poinpei fugam collegariim alttuaim M* Lc*pi- 
dum, qucm ex Africa in auxilium evocarat, super- 
bientem viginbi legionuin fiducia suinmasque sibi 
partes terrore et minis vindicantem spoliavit exercitu 
supplicemque concessa vita Cerceios in perpetuum 
relegavit. 

XVIL M. Antoni societatcm semper dubiam eb 
incertam reconciliationibusque variis male focilatam 
abrupit tandem, et quo magis degenerasse eum a 
civili more approbaret, testamentum, quod is Roinae 
etiam de Cleopatra liberis inter heredes nuncupatis 
reliquerat, aperiundum recitandumque pro eontione 

2 curavit. Remisit tamen liosti iudicato^ necessitudiues 
amicosque omnes atque inter alios C. Sosium et 
T »2 Domitium tunc adhuc consules. Bononiensibus 
quoque publice, quod in Antoniorum clientela atiti- 
quitus erant, gratiam fecit coniurandi cum tota Italia 
pro partibus suis. Ncc multo post navali j)roelio 
apud Actium vicit in sei’um dimicatione protracta, ut 

3 in nave victor pernoctaverit. Ab Actio cum Saniinn 

^ iuclicato] indicato, n. 

* So the maimscripts ; the conml wm Onaem DomUim 
Ahenoharbm. 
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of Locri^ lie saw some of Poinpey\s biremes coasting 
along the shore^ and taking them for his own ships 
and going down to the beach^ narrowly escaped 
capture. At that same timc^ too^ as he was making 
his escape by narrow bypaths^ a slave of his com- 
panion Aeniilius Pauliis^ nursing a grudge because 
Augustus had proscribed his master's father some 
time before, and thinking that lie had an opportunity 
for rev'-cjigc, alLeinpted to slay him. 

Alter Fompcy’s flight, Augustus' other colleague, 
Marcus Lepidus, whom he had summoned from 
Africa to help him, was puffed up by confidence in 
his twenty legions and claimed the first place with 
terrible threats; but Augustus stripped him of his 
army ; and though he granted him his life when he 
sued for it, he banished him for all time to Circei. 

XVII. At last he broke off his alliance with 
Marcus Antonius, which ivas alw^ays doubtful and 
uncertain, and with difficulty kept alive by various 
reconciliations ; and the better to show that his rival 
had fallen away from conduct becoming a citizen, 
he had the will which Antony had left in Rome, 
naming his children by Cleopatra among his heirs, 
opened and read before the people. But when 
Antony was declared a public enemy, he sent back 
to him all his kinsfolk and friends, among others 
Gaius Sosius and Titus Domitius, who were still con- 
suls at the time. He also excused the community of 
Bononia fi'om joining in the rally of all Italy to his 
standards, since they had been from ancient days de- 
pendents of the Antonii. Not long afterwards he won 
the sea-fight at Actium, where the contest continued 
to so late an hour that the victor passed the night on 
board. Having gone into winter quarters at Samos 
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in liiberna se recepisset, turbabiis nuntiis de seditione 
praemia et xnissionem posceutiuni, quos ex omiii 
numero confecta victoria Bnmdisiuni praexniserat, 
repetita Italia^ teinpestate in traiectu bis conflic^tatus, 
])rimo inter jxromuntiiria Pelf)p(>miesi atque Acvtoliae, 
rursns circa inontes Ceraunios utrubiquc parte 
liburnicarum deincrsa, siinul eius, in qua vehebatur, 
fiisis armanxentis et gubcrnaculo diffracto ; nec 
ainplius qiiani septem et viginti dies, donee ad 
desideria militinn omnia^ ordinarentur, Brundisii cotxx-. 
moratus, Asiae Syriaeque circuitu Aegyptuin petit 
obsessaque Alexandrea, quo Antonins cum Cleo])atra 

4 corifugerat, brevi potitus est. Et Antonium quidem 
seras condiciones pacis teniptantem ad mortem 
adegit viditque mortuum. Cleopatrae, quam ser- 
vatam triumpho magno opere ciipiebat, etiam Psyllos 
admovit, qui venenum ac virus exsiigerent, quod 
perisse morsu aspidis putabatiir. Ambobus coin- 
munem sepulturae lionorem tribuit ac tumulinx). ab 

5 ipsis incohatum perfici iussit. Axitonium iuvenem, 
inaiorem de duobus Fulvia genitis, simiilacro Divi 
lull, ad quod post multas et irritas preees confii« 
gerat, abreptum interemit. Item Caesarionem, quern 
ex Caesare patre Cleopatra concepisse praedicabat, 
retractum e fuga supplicio adfecit. Reliquos Antoni 
reginaeque communes liberos non secus ac necessi- 
tudine iimctos sibi et conservavit et mox pro 
condicione cuiusque sustinuit ac fovit. 

repetita Italia y {rScMJfer ) ; repetit alia, mss, 

2 oimiia, an addition to the. text suggested hy IJm^ 
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after Actium^he was disturbed by the news of a mutiny 
of the troops that he had selected from every division 
of his army and senb on to Erundisium after the 
victory^ who demanded their rewards and discharge ; 
and on his way back to Italy he twice encountered 
storms at sea^ iii’st between the headlands of the 
Peloponnesus and Aetolia^ and again off the Ceraunian 
mountains* In both places a ])avt of his galleys were 
sunk, while the rigging of the ship in which he was 
sailing was carried away and its rudder broken. He 
delayed at Erundisium only twenty- seven days-— 
just long enough to satisfy all the demands of the 
soldiers — and then went to Egypt by a roundabout 
way through Asia and Syria^ laid siege to Alexandria, 
wliere Antony had taken refuge with Cleopatra, and 
soon took the city. Although Antony tried to make 
terms at the eleventh hour, Augustus forced him to 
commit suicide, and viewed his corpse. He greatly 
desired to save Cleopatra alive for his triumph, and 
even had Psylli brought to her, to suck the poison 
from her wound, since it was thought that she died 
from the bite of an asp. Pie allowed them both the 
honour of burial, and in the same tomb, giving orders 
that the mausoleum which they had begun should 
be finished. The young Antony, the elder of Fulvufs 
two sons, he dragged from the image of the Deified 
Julius, to which he had fied after many vain eii- 
treaties, and slew him. Caesariou, too, whom 
Cleopatra fathered on Caesar, he overtook in his 
flight, brought back, and put to death. But he 
spared the rest of the offspring of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and afterwards maintained and reared 
them according to their several positions, as carefully 
as if they were his own kin. 
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XVIIL Pei’ idem tempiis conditorium et corpus 
Magni Alexaiidri, cum jiroiatum e penetrali subie- 
cisset oculis, corona aurea imposita ac floribus 
aspersis veneratiis est eonsultusqiie, num et Ptole- 
maeum insj[)icere velletj I’cgein se voluissc ait 
2 videre, non inortuos. Acgyptum in provinciae 
formani redaotam ut fcraciortnu halulioremque 
armonae urbieae rcdderet, fossas onmis, in (pins 
Nilus exaestuat, oblimabis longa vetustate militari 
opere detersit. Quocpie Actiacae victoriae memoria 
celebratior et in posterum esset, urbeni Nicopolim 
apud Actiiim condidit ludosqnc illic qiiinquennales 
constituit et amjiliato vetere A])ollinLS teini)lo locum 
castrorum, quibus fuerat iisus, exornatum navalibus 
spoliis Neptuno ac Marti consecravit. 

XIX. Tumultus postliac et rerum no varum initia 
coniurationesque complures, prius quam invaleseerent 
indicio detectas, compressit alias alio tempore ; 
Lepidi iuvenis, deinde Varronis Murenae et Faimi 
Caepionis, mox M, Egnati, exin Plauti Rufi Liicique 
Pauli progeneri sui, ac praeter has L. Aiulasi falsarum 
tabularum rei ac neque aetate neque corpore integri, 
item Asini Epicadi ex gente Parthina i)>ridae, ad 
extremum Telephi, miilieris servi nomenculatoris. 
Nam ne ultimae quidem sortis hominum con- 
2 spiratione et periculo caruit. Audasius atque 
Epicadus luliam filiam et Agri|)pamj.ne})ot(un ex 

The sacred precinct at Alexandria (rb icaKov/xepov ^ 
vepifioXes Strabo, 17. 1. 8) containing the tombs of 
Alexander and of the kings. 

The nomendaior [minmcAilaLor) was a slave whose duty it 
was to remind his master, or mistress, of the names of persons. 
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XVIII. About this time he had the sarcophagus 
and body of Alexander the Great brought foi'th 
from its shrine^^ and after gazing on it^ showed 
his respect by ])lacing upon it a golden erowni and 
strewing it with flowxrs ; and being then asked 
whether he wished to see the tomb of the Ptolemies 
as well^ he replied^ My wisli w^is to stf,e a king;, 
not corpses/* dde reduced Egy})t to the f(»rm of 
a province, and then to make it more fruilful and 
better adapU'd U) supply tJn^ city with grain, lie 
set his soldiers at work ehvunbig out all tin* canals 
into wliieh tln^ Nilt‘ ovtudlows, whitii in the course 
of many years had beeonn* choked with Tiuid. To 
extend the fame of his victory at Aefciuin and 
perpetuate its memory, h(^ founded a city called 
Nicopolis near Aetium, and ])rovided for the cele- 
bration of games there every five years ; enlarged 
the ancient temple of Apollo ; and after adorning the 
site of the camp which he had occujned with naval 
tro])hies, consecrated it to Neptune and Mars. 

XIX, After this he nipjied in the bud at various 
times sevei'al outbreaks, attempts at revolution, and 
conspiracies, wiiich w^ei’c betrayed bc*fore they be- 
came formidable. The ringleaders w^ere, first the 
young TvCpidus, then Varro Murena and Faimius 
Caepio, later Marcus Egnatius, next Plautius Rufus 
and Lucius Paulu.s, husband of the emperor’s grand- 
daughter, and besides these Lucius Audasius,whohad 
been charged with forgery, and was moreover old and 
feeble; alsoAsinius Ejneadius, a half-breed of Parthian 
descent, and finally Telephiis, slave and page ^ of a 
woman; for even men of the low'^est condition conspired 
against him and imperilled his safety. Audasius and 
Epicadius had planned to take his daughter Julia 
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insulis, quibiis continebantiir, rapere fid exercitiis, 
Telephus quasi debita sibi fato domiiiatione et ipsum 
et senatum adgredi destinarfint. Quin etiam quon- 
dam iuxta cubiculum eiiis lixa quidfmi ex Illjrico 
exercitu, ianitoribus deceptis, noctu deprebensiis est 
ciiltro venatorio cinctus, imposne mentis an simulfita 
dementia incertiim; nihil eniiu expriini quaestioiui 
potuit. 

XX. Extei’iia bella duo oinnino per se g(*.ssit, 
Delmaticum adulescens adhuc ct Antonio dindcto 
Cantabricum. Delmatico etiain vulnei’a excepit, una 
acie dextnnn genu lapide ictus, alterfi et eras et 
utriimque bracliiuin ruina pontis consfiuciatus. 
Reliqua per legates fidministravit, ut tfiinen cpiibus- 
dam Pannonicis atque Germanicis aut intervenirct 
aut non longe abesset, Ravennam vel Mediolanum 
vel Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens. 

XXL Bornuit fiutem partim ductu |)firbim fiuspiciis 
suis Cantabriam, Aquitaniam, Pannomam, Delmatifun 
cum Illyrico omni, item Raetiam et Vindelioos ac 
Salassos, gentes Inalpinas. Coercuit et Dacorum 
incursiones tribus eorum ducibus cum inagna copia 
caesis, Germanosque ultra Albim fluvium summovit, 
ex quibus Suebos>et Sigambros dedentis se trfiduxit 
in Galliam atque in proximis Rheno agi*is conlocavit. 
Alias item nationes male quietas ad obsequium 

Applicfl to expeditiona commanded by others, since as 
Goruniandei‘‘in-cliioi’ he took the auspices before the army set 
out. 
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and his grandson Agxippaby force to the armies from 
the islands where they were confined^ Telephtis to 
set upon both Augustus and the senate, under the 
delusion that he himself was destined for empire. 
Even a soldier's servant from the army in Illyricumj 
who had escaped the vigilance of the door-keepers^ 
was caught at night near the ein})eror s bed-rootn, 
armed with a huntitig knife ; but wlxether tite fellow 
was crazy or feigned madness is a (piestion, since 
nothing could be wrung from him by torture. 

XX.. He carried on but two foreign wars in 
])erson : in Dalmatia, when he was but a youtli, and 
with the Cantabrians after the overthrow of Ant(»ny. 
He was wounded, too, in the former campaign, being 
struck on tlie I’ight knee with a stone in one battle, 
and in axiother having a leg atid both arms severely 
injured by the collapse of a bridge. His other wars 
he carried on through his generals, al though lie was 
either present at some of those in Pannonia and 
Germany, or was not far from the front, sincu^ he 
went from the city as far as Ravenna, Mediolanum, 
or Aquileia. 

XXL In part as leader, and in part with armies 
serving under his auspices,^ he subdued Cantabria, 
Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, and all Illyricum, as 
well as Raetia and the Vindelici and Salassi, which 
are Alpine tribes. He also ]Hit a stop to the inroads 
of the Dacians, slaying great numbers of them, 
together with three of tlieir leaders, and forced the 
Germans back to the farther side of the river Albis, 
with the exception of the Siiebi and Sigambri, who 
submitted to him and were taken into Gaul and settled 
in lands near the Rhine. He reduced to submission 
other peoples, too, that were in a state of imrest. 
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2 redegit. Nec iilli gent! sine iustis et necessariis 
causis bellum intulit, tantumque afuit a cupiditate 
quoquo modo imperium vel bellicam gloriam augendi, 
ut quorundam bai^baroruin pnncipes in aede Martis 
Ultoris inrare coegerit mansnros se in fide ac pace 
quam peterent, a quibusdam vero novum genus 
obsidurn, feniinas, exigere temptaverit, quod negle- 
gere nuirum pignera sentiebat ; et tamen potestatem 
semper omnibus fecit, quotiens valient obsides 
recipiendi. Neque aut crebrius aut perfidiosius 
rebellantis graviore umquam ultus est poena, quam 
ut captivos sub lege venimdaret, ne in vicina regione 
servirent neve intra tricensimum annum liberarentur. 

3 Qua virtutis moderationisqiie fama Indos etiam ac 

Scytlias auditu modo cognitos pell exit ad amicitiain 
suam populique Rom. ultro per legates petendam. 
Partbi quoque et Armeniam vindicanti facile cesse- 
runt et signa militaria, quae M. Crasso et M. 
Antonio ademerant, reposcenti reddiderunt obsides- 
que insiipc” denlque pluribus quondam 

de regno r ■■■( »!■: u'' i' non nisi ab ipso electum 
probaveruiit. 

XXII. lanum Quirinum semel atqiie itcrum 
condita urbe ante niemoriam suam clausum in multo 
breviore temporis spatio terra marique pace parta ter 
clusit. Bis ovans ingressus est urbem, post Pbilippense 

^ a, T' ; omitUid hy the other mns. 

Crassus lost his standards at the battle of Oarrhao in 53, 
and Antony through the defeat of his lieutenants in 40 and 
36 B.o. 

^ In the reign of ISTimia, and in 235 b.o,, after the first 
Punic war, 
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But lie never made war on any nation without 
just and due cause^ and he was so far from desming 
to increase his dominion or his military glory at any 
cost^ that he forced the chiefs of certain barbarians 
to take oath in the tem])lc of Mars the Avenger that 
they would faithfully keep the jieace for which they 
asked; in some cases^ indeed^ he tried to exact a new 
kind of hostages, namely women, realizing that the 
barbarians disrcigarded pledges secured by males; but 
all were given the privilege ofreelaiining thdr hostages 
whenever they wished. On those who rebelled 
often or under eireumstances of t‘special tr(‘achery 
lie never inflicted any severer punishment than that 
of selling the prisoners, with the condition that they 
should not pass their texin of slavery in a country 
near their own, nor be set free within thirty years. 
The reputation for prowess and moderation which he 
thus gained led even the Indians and the Scythians, 
nations known to us only by hearsay, to send envoys 
of their own free will and sue for his friendship and 
that of the Roman people. The Parthians, too, 
readily yielded to him, when he laid claim to 
Armenia, and at his demand surrendered the stand- 
ards which they had taken from Marcus Crassus and 
Marcus Antonins®; they offered him hostages be- 
sides, and once when there were several (daimaiits of 
their throne, they would accept only the one whom 
he selected. 

XXII. The temple of Janus Quirinua, which had 
been closed but twice before his time since the 
founding of the city/ he closed three times in a 
far shorter jieriod, having won peace on land and 
sea. He twice entered the city in an ovation, after 
the war of Philippi, and again after that in Sicily, 
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et rursus post Siculum bellum. Ciirulis triinnphos 
tris egit, Delmaticum, Actiacum, Aiexandrinum con- 
tinuo triduo omnes. 

XX III. Graves ignominias dadesque duas onmirio 
nec alibi quani in Germania accepit, Lolliaiiam ct 
Varianam, sed Lollianam maioris infamiae quani 
detriinenti, Varianam jiacne exitialiilcm tribus ]t‘gi()ni- 
bus cum duce legatisquc et auxiliis omnibus caesis, 
Hac nuntiata cxcubias per urbem indixit, nc quis 
tumultus exsisteret, et praesidibus provinciarimi pro- 
pagavit impeiaumt, ut a peritis et fissuetis soeii con- 
2 tinerentur. Vovit et magnos liidos lovi Optimo 
Maximo, si res p. in meliorem statum vertisset : quod 
factum Cimbrico Marsicoque bello erat. A dec 
denique consternatum ferunt, ut ])er continuos menses 
barba capilloque summisso caput interdum foribus 
illideret vociferans : ^^Quintili Vare, legiones redde! ” 
diemque cladis qiiotannis maestum habucrit ac 
lugubrem. 

XXIV. In re militari et commutavit multa et 
instituit atque etiam ad antiquum morem non nulla 
revocavit. Disciplinam severissime rexit. Ne lega- 
torum quidem ciiiquam, nisi gravate hibernisque 
demum mensibus, permisit uxorem intervisere. 
Equitem R., quod duobus filiis adulescentibus causa 
detrectandi sacramenti pollices amputassct, ipsum 
bonaque subiecit Iiastae ; quern tamen/quod iiiminere 

The ovation was a lesser triumph, in which 'the general 
entered the city on foot, instead of in a chariot drawn hy 
four horses (whence the term iriumphua cwrulia), and with 
other difference described by Gellius, 5. 6. 
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and he celebrated three regular triinnph.s ^ for his 
victories in Dalmatia^ at Actium^ and at Alexandria^ 
all on three successive days. 

XXIII. He suffered but tv^^o severe and igno- 
minious defeats^ those of Lollius and Varus^ both of 
which were in Germany. Of these the ibrmer was 
more humiliating than serious^ but the latter was 
almost fatalj since three legions were cut to ))ieces 
with their gencu’al^ his lieutenants, and all the 
auxiliaries. When the news of this came, he ordex^ed 
that watcli be kept by night throughout the city, to 
prevent any outbrc;ak, and h(^ prolonged the tcunns 
of the governors of the ju’ovinces, that the allies 
might be held to their allegiance by experienced 
men with whom they were acquainted. He also 
vowed great games to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, in 
case the condition of the commonwealth should im- 
prove, a thing which had been done in the Cimbric 
and Marsic wars. In fact, they say that he was so 
greatly affected that for several months in succession 
he cut neither his beard nor his hair, and sometimes 
he would dash his head against a door, crying : 
^^Quintilius Varus, give me back niy legions!” 
And he observed the day of the disaster each year 
as one of sorrow and mourning. 

XXIV. He made many changes and innovations 
in the army, besides reviving some usages of former 
times. He exacted the strictest discipline. It was 
with great relucbmce that he allowed even his 
generals to visit their wives, and then only in the 
winter season. He sold a Roman knight and his 
projxerty at public auction, because he had cut off the 
thumbs of two young sons, to make them unfit for 
milijbary service; but when he saw, that some tax- 
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emptioni publicanos videbat, liberto suo addixit, ut 
2 relegatum in agros pro libero esse sineret. Decimam 
legionem contiimaciiis })arentem cum ignominia totam 
dimisit, item alias immodeste missionem postularites 
citra commoda emeritoruin praeniionim exauctoravit, 
Cohortes, si quae cessissent loco, dt‘cimatas hordeo 
pavit. Centuriones station e descrta, itideni ut 
manipiilares, eapitali animad versioned puniit, pro 
cetero delictorum genere variis ignoininiis adfecit, 
ut stare per totum diem iuberet ante praetorium, 
interdum tunicatos discinctosque, nonnumquam cum 
decempedis vel etiam caespitem poi^tantes. 

XXV. Neque post bella civilia aut in contione aut 
per edictum ullos militum commilitones appcllabat, 
sed milites, ac ne a filiis quidem aut privignis suis 
imperio praeditis aliterappellari passus esb, ambitiosius 
id existimans, quam aiit ratio militaris aut temporinn 
quies aut sua dornusque suae maiestas postularet. 
2 Libertino milite, praeterquam Romae incendiorum 
causa et si tumultus in graviore annona metueretur, 
bis ^ usus est : semel ad praesidium coloniarum 
Illyricmn contingentium, iterum ad tutelam ripae 
Rheni fluminis ; eosque, servos adhuc viiis feininisque 
pecuniosioribus indictos ac sine mora manumissos, sub 

1 bis] urbia, MGVLP'^T. 

That ifi, executed every tenth man, selected by lot. 

^ Instead of the usual rations of wheat, 

® Carrying the pole to measure off the camp, or clods for 
Vr’M-":; •‘V-' ' -npart, was the work of common soldiers; 

■ « ■■ ■ I.. for officers. ^ Cf, J'd* Ixxvii. 2, 
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gatherers were iuteiit upon buying him, he knocked 
him down to a freeman of his own, with the under- 
standing that he should be banished to the country 
districts, but allowed to live in freedom. He dis- 
missed the entire tenth legion in disgrace, because 
they were insubordinate, and others, too, that 
dcjuanded their discharge in an insolent fashion, he 
disbanded without the rewards which would have 
been due for laithful service. If any cohorts gave 
way in battle, he decimated them,® and fed the 
rest on barley.^^ When centurions left their posts, 
he punished them with death, just as he did the 
rank and hie ; for faults of other kinds he imposed 
various ignominious penalties, such as ordering them 
to stand all day long before the generais tent, some- 
times in their tunics without their sword-belts, 
or again holding ten-foot poles or even a clod of 
earth.® 

XXV. After the civil wars he never called any of 
the troops comrades,” either in the assembly or in 
an edict, but always soldiers and he would not 
allow them to be addressed otherwise, even by those 
of his sons or stepsons who held military eoxnmands, 
thinking the former term too flattering for the 
requirements of discipline, the peaceful state of the 
times, and his own dignity and that of his house- 
hold. Except as a fire-brigade at Rome, and when 
there was fear of riots in times of scarcity, he em- 
jdoyed freedmen as soldiers only twice : once as a 
guard for the colonies in the vicinity of Illyricum, 
and again to defend the bank of the river Rhine ; 
even these he levied on men and women of means 
while they were still slaves, and at once gave them 
freedom ; and he kept tjiem under their original 
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priore vexillo liabuit, iieque aiit commixtos cum in- 
genuis aut eodem inoclo annates. 

Dona militaria aliquauto facilius phalcras et tor- 
ques, quicquid auro argentoqiic constaret, quam val- 
lares ac morales coronas, quae lionore praecellorent, 
dabat ; has quam paiaassiine et sine ambitione ac 
saepe ctiam caligatis tribidt. M, Agrippam in Sicilia 
post navalem victoriam caenileo vexillo donavit. Solos 
fcriiiin])hales, qiiainquain et socios expeditionum et 
participes victoriarum suarum, nuitiqiiam donis imp(‘r- 
tiendos putavit, quod ipsi quoque ins habuissent 
‘i- tribuendi ea quibus vellent. Nihil aiitein minus per- 
fecto ^ duci quam festinationein temeritatemque <a)u- 
venire arbitrabatur. Crebro itaque ilia iactabat : 

(TTretfSe 

acr<fiaX^<s yap ierr^ apeivoiV rj $pa<rv^ (rrparrjXdTr)^. 
et : sat celeriter fieri quidquid fiat satis bene.” 
Proelium quidem aut bellum siiscipiendum omnlno 
negabat, nisi cum maior emolinnenti spes quam 
^ damni metus ostenderetur. Nam minima commoda 
non minimo sectantis discrimine similes aiebat esse 
aureo liamo piscantibus, cuius abrupti damnum nulla 
capfcura pensaid posset. 

XX VI. Magistratus atque lionores et ante tem])us 
et quosdam novi generis perpetiiosque cepit. 
Consulatum vicesimo aetatis anno invasit admotis 
liostiliter ad urbem legionibus missisque qui sibi 
nomine exercitiis deposcerent ; cum quidem cunefcante 

^ perfecto, Bentley; inperfecto, 

^ That is, ho kept them apart from the rest in the companies 
in which they were iirst enrolled. 

* The phalerae. were discs or plates of metal attached to a 
belt or to the harness of horses, 
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standard/ not mingling them with the soldiers of 
free birth or arming them in tlie same fashion. 

As military prizes he was somewhat more ready to 
give trappings ^ or collars^ valuable for their gold and 
silver, than crowns for scaling ramparts or walls, 
wliicli conferred high honour; the latter lie gave as 
sparingly as possible and without favouritism, often 
even to the common soldiers. He presented Marcus 
Agrippa with a blue banner in Sicily after his naval 
victory, TJiose wlio had celebrated triumphs were 
the only ones whom he thouglit ineligible for prizes, 
even though they iiad been the companions of his 
campaigns and shared in his vic,tories, on the ground 
that they themselves had the privilege of bestowing 
such honours wherever they wished. He thought 
nothing less becoming in a well-trained leader than 
haste and rashness, and, accordingly, favourite say- 
ings of his were : More haste, less speed ” ; Better 
a safe commander than a bold''; and That is 
done quickly enough which is done well enough." 
He used to say that a war or a battle should 
not be begun under any circumstances, unless the 
hope of gain was clearly greater than the fear of loss ; 
for he likened such as grasped at slight gains with no 
slight risk to those who fished with a golden hook, 
the loss of which, if it were carried oif, could not be 
made good by any catcjh, 

XXVI. He received offices and honoui’s before the 
usual age, and some of a new kind and for life. He 
usurped the consulship in the twentieth year of his 
age, leading his legions against the city as if it were 
that of an enemy, and sending messengers to demand 
the office for him .in the name of his army ; and 
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seiiatii Cornelius centurio, prineeps legationis, reiccto 
sagulo ostendens ^ gladii capulum non diibitasset 
in curia dicere: ^^Hic faciet, si vos non feceritis.” 

2 Secundum consiilatum post novem annos, tertium 
anno intericcto gessit, sequcntis usque ad inKlecninuin 
continuaviL multisque inox, cum deferrcmtur, 
I'ccusatis duodecinuim magno, id est stipteindeciin 
annorum, intcrvallo et rursus terbium decimimi 
biennio post ultro petit, ub C. et Lueiuin filios 
arnplissimo praeditus magistratii suo qucmqut^ 

3 tirocinio deduceret in • Forum, Quinque medios 
consulatus a sexto ad decimum annuos gessit, ceteros 
aut novem aut sex aut quatbuor aut tribus mensibus, 
secundum vero paucissimis lioris. Nam die Kal. Ian. 
cum mane pro aede Capitolini lovis paululum euruli 
sella praesedisset, honore ablit sufTecto alio in locum 
siium. Nec omnes Romae, sed quartum consiilatum 
in Asia, quintum in insula Same, oebavum et nonum 
Tarracone init. 

XXVII. Triumviratum rci p. constituendae per 
decern annos administravit ; in quo restitit quidem 
aliquamdiu collegis ne qua fieret proseriptio, sed 
inceptam utroque acerbius exercuit. Namque illis 
in multorum saepe personam per gratiam et preecss 
exorabilibus solus magno opere contend it ne cui 
parceretur, proscripsitque etiam C. Toranium tutorem 
suum, eundem collegam patxis sui Octavi in 
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when the Senate hesitated, his centurion, 'Cornelius, 
leader of the deputation, throwing back his cloak 
and showing the hilt of his sword, did not hesitate 
to say in the House, This will make him consul, if 
you do not.’" He held his second consulship nine 
years later, and a third after a year’s interval ; the 
rest u}) to the eleventh were in successive years, then 
after declining a munber of terms that were offered 
him, In^ asked {)f his own accord for a twelfth after a 
long interval, no less than seventeen years, and two 
years later for a thirteenth, wishing to hold the 
highest magistracy at the time when he introduced 
each of his sons Gains aiid Lucius to public life upon 
their coming of age. The five consulships from the 
sixth to the tenth he held for the full year, the rest 
for nine, six, four, or three xnonths, except the 
second, which lasted only a few hours ; for after 
sitting for a short time on the curule chair in front 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the early 
morning, he resigned the honour on the Kalends of 
January and appointed another in his place. He 
did not begin all bis consulships in Rome, but the 
fourth in Asia, the fifth on the Isle of Samos, the 
eighth and ninth at Tarraco. 

XXVII. He was for ten years a member of the 
triximvirate for restoring the State to order, and 
though he opposed his colleagues for some time and 
tried to prevent a proscription, yet when it was begun, 
he caiTied it through with greater severity than 
either of them. For while they could oftentimes be 
moved by personal influence and entoeaties, he alone 
was most insistent that no one should be spared, 
even adding to the list his guardian Gains Toranius, 
who had also been the colleague of his father 
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2 aedilitate. lulius Saturninus hoc ainplius tradit, 
cum peracta proscriptione M, Lej)idus in senatu 
excusasset praeterita et spem clementiae in posterum 
fecisset, quoniam satis poenai’uiii exactmn esset, hunc 
e diverse professuin, ita inodum se proscribendi 
statuisse, at omnia sibi reliquerit libera. In cuius 
tanien ])ertinaciac paenitentiam postea T. Vinium 
Philopuenienem, quod patronuin suuin proscriptum 
eelasse olhn diceretur, equestri dignitatem honoravit. 

In eadem hae potestate mulbiplici flagravit invidia. 
Nam et Pinarium equitem R., cum contiotiante se 
admissa tiirba paganoruni apud milites subscriberc 
quaedam aniinadverfcissct, curiosum ac speculatorem 
ratus corain eonfodi imperavit ; et Tedium Afrum 
consulem designatum, quia factum quoddam suum 
maligno sermone carpsisset, tantis conterruit minis, 

4 ut is se praecipitaverit ; et Quintum Gallium 
praetorem, in officio saliitationis tabellas dupliecs 
veste tectas tenentem, suspicatus gladium occulere, 
nec quicquam statim, ne aliud inveniretur, ausus 
inquirere, paulo post per centurion es et milites 
raptum e tribunali servilem in modum torsit ac 
fatentem nihil iussit occidi, prius oculis eius sua 
manu effossis ; quern tamen scribit conloquio petito 
insidiatum sibi coniectumque a se in cusfcodiatn, 
deinde urbe interdicta dimissum naufragio vel 


Se precipitaverit nieaxis ** hurled himself headlonu,” per- 
haps into the Tiber ; more probably from some high place 
such as the Tarpeian Rock, or the roof of a building. 
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Octavius in tlie ae.dileship. Julius Saturniims adds 
that after the proscription was over Marcus Le}>idus 
addressed the senate in justification of the past and 
held out hope of leniency thereafter;, since enough 
punishment had been inflicted; but that Augustus 
on the contrary declared that he had consented to 
end tlie pi'oscription only on condition that he was 
allowed a free hand for the future. However, to 
show his regret for this inflexibility^ he later 
honoured Titus Vinius Philo})oeinen witli ecjuestrian 
rankj because it was said that he had hidden his 
patron^ who was on the list. 

While*, he was tiiunivir^ Augustus incurred general 
detestation by many of his acts. For example, when 
he was addi^essing the soldiers and a throng of civilians 
had been admitted to the assembly, noticing that 
Pinariuspi Roman knight, was taking notes, he ordered 
that he be stabbed on the spot, thinking him an eaves- 
dropper and a sp}^ Because Tedius Afer, consul elect, 
railed at some act of his in s})iteful terms, he uttered 
such terrible threats that Afer committed suicide.^ 
Again, when Quintus Galliiis, a px-aetox-, held some 
folded tablets under his robe as he was paying his 
respects, Augustus, suspecting that he had a sword 
concealed there, did not dare to make a search on 
the spot for fear ib should tiuui out to be something 
else ; but a little later he had Gallius hustled from the 
tribunal by some centuiuons, toi*tured him as if he 
were a slave, and though he made no confession, 
oi’dered his execution, first tearing out the man’s eyes 
with his own hand. He himself writes, however, 
that Gallius made a treacherous attack on him after 
asking for an audience, and was haled to piuson; 
and that after he was dismissed under sentence of 
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5 latroniim insidiis perisse, Tribimiciam potestateni 
perpetuam reeepit, in cpia seuiel atque iteruin per 
singula lustra collegain sibi eooptavit. Recepit et 
moruin legum(|ue regimen aeque perpetuam, quo 
iure, qiiamquam sine censurae lionore, censum tamen 
populi ter egit, prinium ac bertium cum collega, 
medium solus, 

XXVI 11. De reddeuda re p. bis eogitavit : 
pi*imum^ post oppressum statim Autouium, memor 
obiectum sibi ab eo saepius, quasi per ipsum starct 
lie redderetur ; ac rursus taedio diutuimac valitu- 
dims, cum etiam magistratibus ac seuatu domum 
accitis rati onai’i urn imperii tradidit. Sed reputans 
et se privatum non sine periciilo fore et illam 
plurium arbibrio temere committi, in retiiienda 
pei'sevcravit, dubium eventu meliore an voluntate. 

2 Quam voluntatem, cum prae se ideutidem^ ferret, 
quodam etiam edicto his verbis testatus est : " Iba 
mihi salvam ac sospitem rem p. sistere in sua sede 
liceat atque eius rei fructum percipere, quern peto, 
ut optimi status auctor dicar et moriens ut feram 
mecum spem, mansiu’a in vestigio suo fundamenta 
rei p. quae iecero,” Fecitque ipse se compotem voti 
nisus Omni mode, ne quern novi status paeniteret. 

1 primmn, M] tha other 77188, Actreprimo. 
prae se identidem, LP^; the other mss, have praosident 
(praesidena) idem. 

>See chap. ci. 

* Suetonius is brief to the point of obscurity. The idea 
seems to be that the intentions of Augustus in establishing 
the principate, and the effect of the new regime on tlm public 
welfare, were equally good. 
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banishment^ he either lost his^ life by shipwreck or 
was waylaid by brigands. 

He received the tribiinician power for life^ and 
once or twice chose a colleague in the o0ice for 
pei'iods of five years each. He. was also given the 
supervision of morals and of the laws for all time, 
atid by the virtue of this ])Osition, although without 
the title of censor, he nevertheless took the census 
thrice, tlie first and last time with a colleague, the 
second time alone. 

XXVIIL He twice tliought of re.storing the 
republic ; first immediately after the overthrow of 
Antony, remembering that his rival had often made 
the charge that it was his fault that it was not 
restored ; and again in the weariness of a lingering 
illness, when he went so far as to summon the 
magistrates and the senate to his house, and submit 
an account of the general condition of the empire.^ 
Hefliecting, howevex', that as he himself would not be 
fi*ee from danger if he should retire, so too it would 
be hazardous to trust the State to the control of the 
popxxlace, he continued to keep it in his hands ; and 
it is not easy to say whctlier his intentions or their 
results were the better.^^ His good intentions he not 
only expressed from time to time, but put thexxi oxx 
record as well iti an edict in the following words : 

May it be my privilege to establish the State in a 
firm and secure position, and reap from that act the 
fruit that I desire ; but only if I may be called the 
author of the best possible government, and bear with 
me the hojxe when I die that the foundations which 
1 have laid for the State will remain unshaken/* 
And he realized his hope by making every effort to 
prevent any dissatisfaction with the new rdgime. 
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3 Urbem neque pro piaiestate imperii ornatam et 
inimdationibiis incendiisque obnoxiam excoluit adeo^ 
at iure sit gloriatus marmoream se relinqiiere;, quam 
latericiam acccpisset. Tutain uero^ quantum pro- 
dderi Inimana ratione potuit^ etiam in posterum 
praestitit. 

XXIX. Pnblica opera plurima exstruxifc, e qiiilms 
vel praeeipua: forum cum aede MartisUltoris/bcmplum 
Apollinis in PalatiO;, aedem Tonantis lovis in Capitolio. 
Fori exstruendi causa fiiit homiixum et iudiciorum 
multitudoj quae videbatur non sufficientibus diiobus 
etiam tertio indigere ; itaque festinatius necdum per- 
fecta Martis aede publicatiim est cautumquej ut 
sepai-atim in eo pnblica indicia et sortitiones iudicum 
'2 fierent. Aedem Martis bello Pliili])pensi pro ultione^ 
paterna suscepto voverat ; sanxit ergo^ ut de bellis 
triumphisque hie consuleretur senatus^ ])rovincias cum 
imperic) petituri hinc deducerentuf, qiiique victores 
redissent^ Imc insignia tx'iumpliorum conferrent. 
3 Templum Apollinis in ea parte Palatinae domus 
excitavit^ quam fulmine ictam desiderari a dec 
haruspices pronuntiarant ^ ; addidit porticus cum 
bibliotheca Latina Graecaque^ quo loco iam senior 
saepe etiam senatum habuit decuriasque iiidi- 

^ ultioue, r (p) ; visione, a. 

^ pronuntiaraut, ; pronuntiarent, O, (-runt 

Bentley)* 


^ Latericiam is strictly “ of sun-dried brick,’* 
^ See JtU. Ixxi. 
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Since the city was not adorned as the dignity 
of the empire demanded, and was exposed to 
flood and fire, lie so beantified it that iie could 
justly boast that lui had found it built of brick 
and left it in marble. He made it safe too for 
the future, so far as luiman foresight could provide 
for this. 

XXIX. He built many public works, in particular 
the following: his forum witli the temple of Mars ai n. 
the Avenger, the temple of Aj)()no on tin*. Palatine, i^s ». 
and the fane of Jupiter the I’inuiderer on tl)e 
Ca})itoL His reason for building t!\e formu was tlie 
increase in tlie number of the peo])h‘ and of (’a.s(*s at 
law, which seenn^d to call for a third fonnn, .since 
two were no longer adequate. Therefore it was 
0})ened to the public with sonic haste, before the 
temple of Mars was finished, and it was provided 
that the public prosecution .s be held there apart 
from the rest, as well as the selection of jurors by 
lot. He had made a vow to build the temple of Mars 
in the war of Philippi, which he undertook to avenge 
his father; accordingly he decreed that in it the 
senate should consider wars and claims for triumphs, 
from it those who were on tlieir way to the pro- 
vinces with military commands should bt: escort<al/^ 
and to it victors on their return should bear the 
tokens of their triuin])hs. He reared the temple of 
Apollo in that part of his house or\ the Palatine for 
which the soothsayers declared that the god had 
shown his desire by striking it with lightning. He 
joined to it colotiriades with Latin and Greek 
libraries, and when he was getting to be an old man 
he often held meetings of the senate there as well, 
a^nd revised the lists of jurors. He dedicated the 
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cum recognovit. Tonanti lovi aedein conseeravit 
libcratus periculo, cum expeditione Cantabri<*a per 
nocturnum iter lecticam eius fulgur praestrinxisset 

4 servumque praelucentem exaniinasset Qunedam 
etiam opera sub nomine alieno, nepotuin .scilicet et 
uxoris .sororisque fecit, ut porticuin basilicanupu^ Gai 
et Luci, item porticus Liviae et 0<‘taviac theatnini« 
que Marcelli. Sed et ccteros priiK^ipes virus .saepe. 
liortatiis est, ut pro faeultate quisque moniuu'utis vel 
novis vel refectis et excultis urbem adornarent. 

5 Multaque a multis tunc exstruc‘ta .sunt,Mcut a Marcxo 
Fhilippo aedes Herculis Musarum, a L. Cornidcio 
aedes Dianae, ab Asinio Pollione atrium Lil)erta.tis, a 
Munatio Planco aedes Saturni, a Cornelio Iklbo 
theatrum, a Statilio Tauro amphitheatiann, a M. vero 
Agrippa complura et egregia. 

XXX. Spatiimi urbis in regiones vicosque divisit iu- 
stituitque, ut illas annul niagistratus sortito tuerentur, 
lios magistri e plebe cuiusque viciniae lecti. Adversus 
incendia excubias nocturnas vigil esque commentus est ; 
ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit ac 
repurgavit completum olim ruderibus et aedidciorum 
prolationibus coartatum. Quo autem facilius imdique 
urbs adiretur, desumpta sibi Flaminia via Arimino 
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shrine to Jupiter tlie Thunderer because of a narrow 
escape ; for on his Cantabrian expedition during a 
march by niglit^ a flash of lightning grazed lii.s litter 
and struck the slave dead who was (‘arrying a torch 
before him. He constrii(‘ted some works too in the 
naTiie. of otlnn’s, Ills grandsons to wit, his wife and 
his sisU‘r, such as tlu^ eolonnade and basilica of (hims 12 
and Lueius ; also the eoloniuides of Livia and 
Octavia, and lh(‘ tlu'iitrc' of Mar(‘ellus, More than 
that, he oftim urged other ])rominent men to adorti 
the eily with new juoitumenis or to restort' atid 
omhellish old ones, <^aeh ae<‘ording to his nu'ans, 
And many such works wen^ built at tliat time by 
many men ; for (^xain})le, the temple of Hercules of 
the Muses by Mardus Plulippus, the tcmiph^ of 
Diana by Lucius Cornificius, the Hall of Liberty by 
Asinius Pollio, the temple of Saturn by IVhmatius 
PlancuSj a theatre by Cornelius Balbus, an amphi- 
theatre by Statilius Taurus, and by Mareus Agri})pa 
in particular many magnificent structures. 

XXX. Pie divided the area of the city into regions 
and wards, arranging that the former should be under 
the charge of magistrates selected each year by lot, 
and the latter under “itiasters’' elected l)y the 
inhabitants of the respective neighbourhoods. To 
guard against fires h(‘. devised a system of stations 
of night watchmen, and to eontr(.)l the floods he 
widened and cleared out the channel of the Tibex*, 
which had for some time been filled with rubbish 
and narrowed by jutting buildings. Further, to 
make the approach to the city easier from every 
direction, he personally undertook to rebuild the 
Flaminian Hoad all the way to Arimiimm, and 
assigned the rest of the higli-ways to others who had 
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tenus munienda reliquas triamplialibus viri.s ex ma- 
nubiali pecimia sternendas distribuit, 

2 Aedes sacras vetustate conlapsas aiit incendio ab- 
suinptas refedt casque et ceteras opuletitissiniis donis 
adoriiavit, ut qiii in eellam Capitolini lovis sedecitu 
niilia poiido aiu'i genuuasque ac margaritas quingenties 
sest(‘rfciujn iiua doiiatione et^iitulcuat. 

XXXL Postquam vero pontificatuin maximum, 
quern numquain vivo Lepido auferre sustimierat, 
morfcuo dernuin suseepit, quidquid fatidicux’um li- 
brorum Graeci Latiniqxie generis nullis vel })arum 
idoiieis auctoribus viilgo ferebatur, supra duo milia 
contracta undique cremavit ac solos retinuit Sibjlliuos, 
bos quoque dilectu Jiabito ; condiditque duobiis 

2 forulis auratis sub Palatini Apollinis basi. Annum a 
Divo Iiilio ordinatum, sed postea neglcgentiri contur- 
batum atque confusum, rursus ad pristinam rationem 
redegit ; in cuius ordinatione Sextilem mensem e suo 
cognomine nuncupavit magis quam Septembi*em quo 
erat natus, quod hoc sibi et primus consulatus et in- 

3 signes victoriae optigissent. Sacerdotum et numerum 
et dignitatem sed et commoda auxit, praecipiie Vesta- 
liinn virginum. Cumque in demoi^tuae locum aliam 
capi oporteret ambirentque multi ne filiiis in sortem 
darent, adiuravit, si cuiusquam neptium suarum 
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been honoured with triumphs^ them to use 

their prize-money in paving them. 

He restored sacred edifices which had gone to 
ruin through lapse of time or had been dt'stroyed by 
fircj and adoraed both these and tiie other temples 
with most lavish gifts, depositing in the shrine of 
Jujnter Capitolinus as a single offering sixteen 
thousand pounds of gold, besides pearls and (rther 
precious stones to the valuta t>f fifty million s(\st(;rc(‘s. 

XXXL After he finally assumed the ofiiee of lan.t!. 
pontifex maximus on the deatli of Lepidus (for he 
could not make up his mind to deprive him of the 
honour while lie lived) he colk'cted whatever ]>ro- 
phetic writings of Greek or Latin origin were; in 
cireiilation anonymously or under the names of 
authors of little rejiute, and burned mort^ than two 
thousand of them, retaining only the Sibylline books 
and making a choice even among those ; and lu) 
deposited them in two gilded cases under the 
pedestal of the Palatine Apollo, Inasmuch as the 
calendar, which had been set in oi’der by the Deified 
Julius, had later been confused and disordered through 
negligence, he restored it to its former system ; and 
in making this arrangement he eallcd the month 8 e.c. 
.^extilis by his own surname, rather than his birth- 
month September, because in the former he had w^on 
his first consulshij) and his most brilliant victories. 

Pie increased the number and importance of the 
priests, atid also their allowances and privileges, in 
particular those of the Vestal virgins. Moreover, 
wlieii there was occasion to choose another vestal in 
place of one who had died, and many used all their 
influence to avoid submitting their daughters to 
the hazard of the lot, he solemnly swore that if 
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4 competeret aetas, oblaturuin se fuisse earn, Nonniilla 
etiam ex antiquis caerimoniis paulatim abolita restituit, 
lit Salutis augurium. Diale flamoniiim, sacrum Liiper- 
oale, ludos Saeculares et Compitalicios. Luperealibiis 
vetuit currere inberbes, item Saecularibus ludis iu- 
venes iitriiisque sexus prohibuit ulliim nocburnum 
spectaculum freqiientare nisi cum aliquo maiore natu 
propinquorum. Compitales I^ares ornari bis anno in- 
stituit vernis floribus et aestivis. 

5 Proximum a dis immortalibus honorem memoriae 
ducum praestitit, qui imperium p. R. ex minimo maxi- 
mum reddidissent. Itaque et opera cuiusque manenti- 
bus titulis restituit et statuas omnium triumphal i 
effigie in utraqiie fori sui portion dedicavit, professus 
et 1 edicto : commentum id se, ut ad illorum vitam ® 
velut ad exemplar et ipse, dum viveret, et inse- 
quentium aetatium principes exigerentur a civibus, 
Pompei quoque statuam contra theatxi eius regiam 
marmoreo lano superposuit translatam e curia, in qua 
C. Caesar fuerat occisus. 

XXXII. Pleraque pessimi exempli in perniciem 
publicam aut ex consuetudine licentiaque bellorum 
civilium duraverant aut per pacem etiam exstiterant, 
Nam et grassatorum plurimi palam se ferebant 
succincti ferro, quasi tuendi sui causa, et rapti per 

^ et, Bejitley ; est, n. 

2 vitam, supplied hy Bikhthr ; normani, Oudendorp, 

« See Index under Salus, and Dio 87. 24. 

® Bxig&re is the technical term for making weights and 
measures correspond with the standards in charge of the 
aediles; see CJ.L, XIV. 4124 ], 2; X. 8067. 2; etc. 

‘'' According to Richter, Topoyraphie von Homy p, 229, the 
regia was the main door, leading from the stage of the theatre 
to the colonnade. 
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anyone of his grand-daughters were of eligible age, 
he would have proposed her name. He also revived 
some of the ancient rites which had gradually fallen 
into disuse, such as the augury of Safety,^ the office 
of Fiameu Dial is, the ceremonies of the Lupercalia, 
the Secular Gaines, and the festival of the Compitalia. 
At the Lupercalia he forbade beardless youths to 
join in the running, and at the Secular Games \m 
would not allow young people of cither sex to attend 
any entertainment by night except in company witii 
some adult relative. He provided that the Lares of 
the Crossroads should be crowned twice a year, with 
spring and summer flowers* 

Next to the immortal Gods he honoured the 
memoiy of the leaders who had raised the esbite C)f 
the Homan people from obscurity to greatneSuS. 
Accordingly he restored the works of such men with 
their original inscriptions, and in the two colon- 
nades of liis forum dedicated statues of all of them 
in triumphal garb, declaring besides in a proclama- 
tion : I have contrived this to lead the citizens to 
require ^ me, while I live, and the rulers of later 
times as well, to attain the standard set by those 
worthies of old.’* He also moved the statue of 
Pompey from the hall in which Gains Caesar had 
been slain and placed it on a marble arch opposite the 
grand door of Pompey ’s theatre. 

XXXIL Many pernicious practices militating 
against public security had survived as a result of the 
lawless habits of the civil wars, or had even arisen in 
time of peace. Gangs of footpads openly went about 
with swords by their sides, ostensibly to protect 
themselves, and travellers in the country, freemen 
and slaves alike, were seized ajxd kept in confinement 
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<‘igros viatores sine diserimine liberi servique ergastulis 
})ossessoriim supprimebantur, et pliirimae factioiies 
titulo collegi novi ad niillms non facinoris societatem 
coibant. Igitur grassaturas ^ dispositis per opportima 
loca stationibiis inhibuit, ergas tula recogiiovit, collegia 

2 praeter antiqua et legitima dissolvit. Tabulas veterum 
aerari debitonun, vel praeeipuani caliunniandi mate- 
riam, cxussit;^ loca in iirbe jmbliea iuris arnbigui 
possessoribns adiudicavit ; diuturnorum reorum et ex 
quorum sordibus nihil aliud quam volupte inimicis 
quaereretur nomina abolevit condicione proposita, ut 
si quern quis repetere vellet, par periculum poenae 
subiret, Ne quod autem. maleficium negotiumve in- 
pimitate vel mora elaberetur, tidginta amplius dies, 
qui honoi’aris ludis occupabantur, actui rerum ac- 

3 commodavit. Ad tris iudicum decurias quartaiii 
addidit ® ex inferiore censu, quae duceuariorum 
vocaretur iudicaretque de levioribus summis. Indices 
a tricensimo ^ aetatis anno adlegit, id est quinquennio 
maturius quam solebant. Ac plerisque iudicandi 
muiius detractantibus vix concessit, ut singulis decuriis 

1 grassaturas, V; grasaatur ad, M; grassaturam, O } the 
other 7)188, have grassatores. 

^ exussit, Beroaldus (r/. ^/cautre, DiOt 53,2) ; excusait, ines, 

* addidit, Stephanns; addixit, n. 

tricensimo, M (the other insa, have tricesimo) ; vicosimo, 
Guiaema j xxv. Shttckhurgh. The iiimher I's apparenUy wro7ig) 
hut the error may have been made by ISuetonius himaelf. 

The ergaatxda were prisons for slaves, who were made to 
work in chains in the fields, 

* Gollegia, or guilds, of workmen were allowed and were 

numerous; not infrequently they were a pretext for some 
illegal secret r. ■ ■ . 

Sordibus , ■ . ■ to the mourning garb in which 

it was usual for the accused to appear in public. 
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in the workhouseK** of the land owners; numerous 
leagues/ toOj were formed for the commission of 
crimes of every kind^ assuming the title of some new 
guild. ^ Therefore to put a stop to brigandage^ he 
stationed guards of soldiers wherever it seemed 
advisable^ inspected the workhouses, and disbanded 
all guilds, except such as were of long standing and 
formed for legitimate purposes. He burned the 
records of old debts to the treasury, which were by 
far the n)ost frequent source of blackmail. He made 
over to their holders places in the city to which the 
claim of the state was uncertain. He stnn^k oil* the 
lists the names of those who had long been under 
accusation, from whose humiliation nothing was to 
be gained except the grabiHcation of their enemies, 
with the stipulation that if anyone was minded to 
renew the charge, he should be liable to the same 
penalty.^^ To prevent any action for damages or oi\ 
a disputed claim from falling through or being put off, 
he added to the term of the courts_;^thirty more days, 
which had before been taken up with honorary 
games. To the three divisions of jurors he added a 
fourth of a lo'wer estate, to be called ducenarii ^ and to 
sit on cases involving triding amounts. He enrolled 
as jurors men of thirty years or more, that is five 
years younger than usual. But when many strove to 
escape court duty, he i;eluctantly consented that each 
division in turn should have a jeiifs exemption, 
and that the custom of holding court during tlie 

^ That is, if he failed to win his suit, he should suffer the 
penalty that would have been inflicted on the defendant, if 
he had been convicted. 

« Men whose property amounted to 200,000 sesterces, or 
half of a knight^s estate. 
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per vices annua vacatio esset et ut solitae Novern- 
bri iic Decembri inense res oinitterentur. 

XXXIII. Ipse ills dixit assiduc et in iioctem 
nonnuniqiumi, si paniin eorpore valcrc^t lectica pro 
tribuimli coRocata, vel etiain doini Cubans. Dixit 
autein ius non diligentia niodo smuiua sed et lenitate, 
siquidein niaiiifesti parricidii remn, ne culleo in- 
sueretur, quod non nisi confcssi addciuntur hae j)ocnaj 
ita ferfciir iuterrogasse : Certe patreni tmini non 

2 occidisti?'* Et cum de falso testainento ageretur 
omnesque signutores ^ lege Cornelia ten<‘rentur, non 
tantum diias tabellas, daniuatoriaiii ct absolutoriani, 
siinid cognoscentibus dedit, sed tertiam qiioque, qua • 
ignosceretur iis^ qiios fraude ad signanduin vel errore 

3 indiictos constitissefc. Appellationes quotannis ur- 
banorum quidem litigatorum praetori delegabat ur~ 
bano_, at provincialiuni consularibus viris, quos siiigulos 
cuiusque provinciae negotiis praeposuisset. 

XXXIV. Leges retractavit et quasdam ex iategro 
sanxit, ut suinptuariam et de adultexiis et de 
pudicitia^ de ainbitu, de maritandis ordinibus. Hanc 
cum aliquanto severius quam ceteras emendasset, 
prae tumultii recusantium perferre non potuit 
nisi adempta demum lenit^fve parte poenarum et 

^ signatores, Beroaidus ; senatores, n. 

" Tarrioides were sewn up in a aaek with a dog, a (iock, a 
snake, and a jnonkey, and thrown into the sea or a river. 
The word is here used in its modern sense ; of. Jid. xlii. 3. 

^ These consisted of various iniinunitios, especially those 
connected with the im irium liharorxmi (see Introd. p. x). 
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months of November and December should be given 
up, 

XXXIII. He himself administered justice regularly 
and sometimes up to nightfall^ having a litter placed 
upon the tribunal^ if he was indisiiosed. or even laying 
down at home, I n his ; i c i i n i n i - 1 im l i o 1 1 o i ‘ j ustice he was 
both highly conscientious and very lenient ; for to 
save a man clearly guilty of parricide from Ixung s<^wn 
up in the sac^k,^' a punishment which was inflicted only 
on those who pleaded guilty, he is said to have put 
the question to him in this form: ^^You surely did not 
kill your father^ did you ? ” Agaitj^ in a case touch- 
ing a forged wilh in which all tlie signei\s were liable 
to punishment by the Cornelian Law, })e distributed 
to the jmy not merely the two tablets for condem- 
nation or acquittal, but a third as well, for the 
pardon of those who were shown to have been 
induced to sign by misrepresentation or misunder- 
standing. Each year he referred appeals of eases 
involving citizens to the city praetor, but those 
between foreigners to ex-consuls, of whom he had 
put one in charge of the business affairs of each 
province* 

XXXIV, He revised existing laws and enacted 
some new ones, for example, on extravagance, on 
adultery and chastity, on bribery, and on the 
eneoiu’agement of marriage among the various classes 
of citizens. Having made somewdiat more stringent 
changes in the last of these than in the others, he 
was unable to carry it out because of an open revolt 
against its provisions, until he had abolished or miti- 
gated a part of the penalties, besides increasing the 
rewards ^ and allowing a three years' exemption from 
the obligation to marry after the death of a husband 
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2 vHcatione trieinii data auctisqiie praeniiis. Sic 
qiioque abolitionem eiiis publico spectaculo perti- 
naciter postiilaiite equite, aceitos Germanici libero« 
receptosqiie partiiii ad se parfcim in patris grciuium 
ostentavit, manu vultuque significans ne gravarentui* 
iinitari iuvenis exempluni. Cumque etiaiii inma- 
turitate sponsarum et inatriuxonioriini crebra iiiuta- 
tione vim legis eliidi seiitiret, tempus .sponsas 
habendi eoai’tavit, divortiis modum imposuit. 

XXXV. Seiiatoruni afiluentem numerurn dedbnni 
et iiicoudita turba — eraiit eniiu .super mille, et 
qiiidam iudignissimi et ])Ost necem Cac.sari.s per 
gratiam et praemiuin adlecti, quo.s orcivos^ vulgus 
vocabat — ad modum pristiniuu cfc .spleiidorcm 
redegit duabus lectionibu.s : prima ip.soruin arbitratu, 
quo vir viruin legit, .seeiiiida suo et Agrippae ; quo 
tempore existimatur lorica sub veste mini i bus ferro- 
qiie cinctus praesedisse decern valentissimis seuatorii 

2 ordiiiis amicis sellam suam circumstaiitilms. Cordus 
Cremutius scribit iie admissum quidem tuiic quern- 
quam senatorum nisi solum et praetemptato sinu. 
Quosdam ad excusandi se verecundiam compulit 
servavitque etiam excusautibus ^ insigne vestis et 
spectandi in orchestra epulandique publice ius. 

3 Quo autem lecti probatique et religiosius et minore 
molestia senatoxia munera fungerentur, sanxit,*’ ut 
prius quam consideret quisque ture ac mero sup- 

1 orcivos, MQ Ft. abortivos, X ; orcinos, 

2 excusantibiis, Roman and first Venetian editions 'f ox- 
cusantis, 0 . ; excusatis, Ts^ GnUer. 

« Orcivi or Orcini, “ freedmen by the grace of Orcus,’^ 
were slaves set free by their master’s will. The Orciiri 
semioreH were those admitted by Mark Antony under pre- 
tence that they had been named in the papers left by Caesar, 
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or wife. When the knights even then persistently 
called for its repeal at a public show^ he sent for the 
children of Germanicus and exhiHited them, sonie in 
his own lap and some in their father’s, intimating by 
his gestures and expression that they should not 
refuse to follow that young man’s example. And on 
finding that the spirit of the law was being evaded 
by betrothal with immature girls and by frequent 
changes of wives, he shorttaied the duration of 
betrothals atid set a limit on divorce. 

XXXV. Since the number of the stmaiors was 
swelled by a low-born and ill-assorted rabble (in fact, 
the senate nimibcred more Ihaii a thousand, some of 
whotn, called by the vulgar Orcivi/^' %vere wholly un- 
worthy, and had been admitted atter Gaesar’s death 
througji favour or bribery) he restored it to its former 
limits and distinction by two (mrolmentSjOne according 
to the choice of the members themselves, each man 
naming one other, and a second made by Agn])pa and 
himself. On the latter occasion it is thought that he 
wore a coat of mail under his tunic as he presided, 
and a sword by bis side, while ten of the most robust 
of his friends among the senators stood by bis chair. 
Cremutius Cordus writes that even then the senators 
were not allowed to approach exee})t one by one, 
and after the folds of their robes had been carefully 
seai^ched. Some he shamed into resigning, but he 
allow^ed even these to retain tlieir distinctive dress, 
as well as the privilege of viewing the games from 
the orchestra and taking part in tlie public banquets 
of the order. Furthermore, that those who were 
chosen and approved might perform their duties 
more conscientiously, and also with less inconvenience, 
he provided tliat before taking his seat each member 
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plicfiret apud aram eius deij in cuius tcmplo coiretur, 
et ne plus quam bis in mense legitimus senatus 
ageretur, Kalendis et Idibus^ neve Septembri 
Octobrive mense ullos adesse alios necesse asset 
quam sorte ductos^ per quorum numerum decreta 
confici possent ; sibique instituit consilia sortiri 
semenstrk, cum quibus de negotiis ad frequentem 
4 senatum rcfarendis ante tractarct. Santentias da 
inaiore iicgotio non more atque ordine sed prout 
libuisset perrogabaL ut perinde quisqtie aninunn 
intenderct ac si censendum inagis qiiaui adsentien- 
dum esset. 

XXXVI. Auctor et aliaimm remm fuit^ in quis : 
ne acta senatus publicarentur^ ne magistratiis de- 
positor honore statim in provincias mittcrentur^ ut 
proconsulibus ad mulos et taberna^.ula, quae publico 
locari solebant, ceii:a peeunia constitueretur^ ut cura 
aerari a quaestoribus’ iirbanis ad praetorios pi'aeto- 
resve transiret^ ut centumviralem hastam quam qufie- 
sturam functi consuerant cogere decemviri cogerent. 

XXXVII. Quoque pliires partem administrandae 
rei p. caperent^ nova officia excogitavit : curam 
operum publicorum, viarum, aquarum^ alvei Tiberis, 
frumenti populo dividundi^ praefecturam urbis^ trium- 

r deposito, ^ ; disposito, n. 

" Of. Jul. XX. 1. 

* A very ancient tribunal, consisting at first of lOfi mem- 
bers, three from each tribe, but later of 180, It sat in the 
Basilica Julia, with a spear (haata)^ the ancient symbol of 
Quiritary ownership, planted before it. It was divided into 
four cliambers, which usually sat separately, but sometimes 
altogether, or in two divisions. 

® The decemviri $Uitib^i8 indimndis, 
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should offer incense and wine at the altar of the god 
in whose temple the meeting was held ; that regular 
meetings of the senate should be held not oftener 
than twice a months on the Kalends and the Ides ; 
and that in the months of September and October 
only those should be obliged to attend who were 
di'awn by lot^ to a number sufficient for the passing 
of decrees. He also adopted the plan of privy 
councils chosen by lot for terms of six months^ with 
whicli to discuss in advance matters which were 
to come before the entire body. On questions of 
special importanc^e he called upoit the s(uiators to 
give their opinions^ not according to the order 
established by precedent, but just as he fancied, to 
induce each man to kee|) his mitid on the alert, as if 
he were to initiate action rather tlian give assent to 
others. 

XXXVI. He introduced other innovations too, 
among them these : that the proceedings of the senate 
should not be published^; that magistrates should 
not be sent to the provinces immediately after laying 
down their office ; that a fixed sum should be allow^ed 
the j)roconsiils for mules and tents, which it was the 
custom to contract for and charge to the State ; that 
the management of the public treasury should be 
transferred frotn the city (piaestors to ex-}>raetors or 
praetors ; and that the c*entumviral court, which it 
was usual for ex-quaestors to convoke, should be 
summoned by the Board of Ten,® 

XXXVI L To enable more men to take part in 
the administration of the State, he devised new 
offices : the charge of public buildings, of the roads, 
of the aqueducts, of the channel of the Tiber, of the 
distribution of grain to the people, as weil as the 
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viratum legendi senatus et alterum recogrxoscendi 
turmas equitiim, quotiensque opus esset. Censores 
creari desitos longo intervallo creavit. Numerum 
praetoruin aiixit. Exegit etiam, ut quotiens con- 
sulatus sibi daretur, binos pro singulis collegavS 
liaberet, nec optinuit, reclainantibus cunctis satis 
maiestatem eius iniminui, quod liunorem cum non 
solus scd cum altero gerereL 

XXXVIII. Nec parcior in bellica virtute hono- 
randa, super triginta ducibus iustos triumphos et ali- 
quanto pluribus triumpbalia ornamenta dccernenda 
ciiravit. 

Liberis senatoruni, quo celerius rei p. assuescerent, 
protinus a^ virili toga latum clavum induere et curiae 
interesse permisit militiaraque auspicantibus non 
tribunatum modo legionum, sed et praefecturas 
alarum dedit; ac ne qui expers castrorum esset^ 
binos plerumque laticlavios praeposuit singulis alis, 
Equitum turmas frequenter recognovit, post 
longani intercapedinem reducto more travectionis . 
Sed neque detrahi quemquam in traveliendo ab 
accusatore passus est, quod fieri solebat, et senio vel 
aliqua corporis labe insignibus permisit, praemisso 
in ordine equo, ad respondendum quotiens citarentur 
pedibus venire ; mox reddendi equi gratiam fecit 

^ a, quidam apud Torreniitm ; Ihm suggests sumpta. 

^ See note on chap, xxii, 

^ That is, were so old or infirm that they conicl not ride, 
or would out a sorry figure if they did. 
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prefecture of the city^ a board of three for clioosing 
senators., and another for reviewing the companies of 
the knights whenever it should be necessary. He 
appointed censors, an office which had long been 
discontinued. He increased the number of praetors. 
He also demanded that whenever the consulship 
was conferred on him, he should have twH) colleagues 
instead of one; bub this was not granted, since all 
cried out that it was a sufficient offence to his supreme 
dignity that he held the office with anotlier and not 
alone. 

XXXVIII. He w^as not less generotis in honouring 
martial })rowess, for he had regular triinn})h.s v<vU‘(l 
to above thirty generals, and the triumphal regalia 
to somewhat more than tliat number. 

To enable senators* sous to gain an eaidier 
acquaintance with public busines.s, he allowed them 
to assume the broad purple stripe inunediately after 
the gown of manhood and to attend meetings of the 
senate ; and when they began their military career, 
he gave them not merely a tribunate in a legion, but 
the command of a division of cavalry as well ; and to 
furnish all of them with expcrieirce in camp life, he 
usually apj)ointed two senators* sons to command 
each division. 

He reviewed the companies {>f knights at frecpieut 
intervals, reviving the custom of the procession after 
long disuse. Bat he would not allow an accuser to 
force anyone to dismount as he rode by, as was often 
done in the past ; and he ])ermittcd those who were 
conspicuous because of old age or any bodily infirmity ^ 
to send on their horses in the review, and come on 
foot to answer to their names whenever they were 
suminoxxed. Later he excused those who were over 
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eis, qui maiores annoriim quinqiie et triginta 
retinere eum nollent. 

XXXIX. Impefcratisque a senatii decern adiutoribiis 
iimmi quemque eqiiitum rationem vitae reddere 
coegit atqiie ex improbatis ^ alios poena, alios ignomi- 
nia notavit, plures admonitione, se.d varia. Lenissi- 
mum genus admonitionis fuit ti-aditio corain pugil- 
larium, quos taciti et ibidem statim legereiit^; nota- 
vitqiie aliqnos, quod pecunias levioribus usuris 
mutuati graviore facnore collocassenb. 

XL, Ac comitiis tribuniciis si deessent candidati 
seiiatores, ex equifcibus E. creavit, ita ut potestate 
transacta in utro vellent ordiiie nianerent. Cum 
autem plerique equitum attrito bellis civilibiis 
patrimoiiio spectare ludos e quattuordccim non 
auderent metu poenae theatralis, pi*onuntiavit nt)n 
teneri ea, quibus ipsis parentibusve equester census 
umquam fuisset, 

Populi recensum vicatim egit, ac ne plebs frumen- 
tationum cau^a frequentius ab negotiis avocaretur, 
ter in annum quaternum mensium tesseras dare 
destinavit ; sed desideranti consuetiidinem veterem 
concessit rursus, ut sui cuiusqiie inensis acciperet. 
Comitioriim quoque pristinum ius reduxit ac multi- 
plici poena coercito ambitu, Fabianis et Scaptiensibus 

1 ex improbatis, ; the best mss. ham in oxprobratis. 

2 legei*ent] legerint, MGVU^S. 

« See note on chap. x. 2. 

^ See note on JuL xxxix. 2, and cf. chap, xiv. 

Cf. Jtd, xli. 
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thirty-five years of age and did not wish to retain 
their horses from formally surrendering them. 

XXXIX. Having obtained ten assistants from the 
senate^ he compelled each knight to render an 
account of his life, punishing some of those wliose 
conduct was scandalous and degrading others ; but 
the greater part he reprimanded with varying degrees 
of severity. The mildest form of reprimand was to 
hand them a pair of tablets publicly, wliieli they 
were to read in silence on the spot. He censured 
some because they had borrowed money at low 
int<.‘r{‘st and invested it at a higher rate. 

XL. At the elections for tribuiu's if there were 
not candidates enough of senatorial rank/^ he made 
appointments from among the knights, with the 
understanding that after their term they might 
remain in whichever order they wished. Morever, 
shice many knights wdiose property was diminished 
during the civil wai's did not venture to view the 
games from the fourteen rows ^ through fear of the 
penalty of the law regarding theatres, he declared 
that none were liable to its provisions, if they them- 
selves or their parents had ever possessed a knight’s 
estate. 

He revised the lists of the peoj)le street by street, 
and to prevent the commons from being called away 
from their occupations too often because of the 
distributions of grain, he determined to give out 
tickets for four months’ supjdy three times a year ; 
but at their urgent request he allowed a return to 
tile old custom of receiving a share every montli. 
He also revived the old time el(‘ction privileges/ 
trying to put a stop to biibery by numerous yienalties, 
and distrilmting to his fellow members of the Fabian 
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tribulibus ^ suis die comitiorum, ne quid a quoquam 
candidate desiderarenL singula xnilia nummum a se 
dividebat. 

3 Magni praeterea existimans sincerum atque ab 
Omni colluvione peregrini ac servilis vSanguinis 
incorruptuni servarc populum, et civitates Ronianas 
parcissinie dedit ct inanuniittendi inodum termL 
navit. Tiberio pro eliente Graeco petenti reseripsitj 
non aliter .se daturinn^ quani .si praescus sibi per- 
siuisisset, quam iustas petendi caiisas haberet; et 
Liviae. pro quodain tributario Gallo roganti civitatem 
negavit, hninunitateni optuKt affirmans faciliu.s se 
passurnm fisco detrain aliqiiid^ quam civitati.s 

4 Rornanae vulgari bonorem. Servos non contentu.s 
inultis difHcultatibu.s a libertate et multo pluribus 
a libertate iiista reinovis.$e., cum et de numero et de 
condicione ac differentia eomm^ qui manumitte- 
rentur, curiose cavisset^ boc quoque adiecit, ne 
vinctus umquam tortusve quis ullo libertatis genere 
civitatem adipisceretur. 

5 Etiam babitum vestitumque pristiniim reducere 
studuit^ ac visa quondam })ro contione pullatorum 
turba indignabundus et clamitans : en 

Romanos^ rerum dominos, gentemque togatam ! ” 
negotium aedilibus dedit, ne quern postbac pate- 

^ Scaptiensibua tribiilibiia, BtroaXdm \ scaptensibus 
tribubus, n. 


“ Augustus was a member of the latter because of bis con- 
nection with the Octavian family; of the former, through 
his adoption into the Julian f/ens. 

® That is, even by Ub&rtaa^ which conferred citizen- 
ship. Slaves who had been punished for crimes {facinora) 
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and Scaptiaii tribes ^ a thousand sesterces a man from 
his own purse on the day of the elections^ to keep 
them from looking for anything from any of the 
candidates. 

Considering it also of great importance to keep 
the people pure and unsullied by any taint of foreign 
or servile bloody lie was most chary of conferring 
Roman citizenship and set a limit to manumission. 
When Tiberius r(H|uested citizenshi]) for a Grecian 
dependent of his, Augustus vrrote in reply that he 
would not grant it unless the man appeared in person 
and convinced him that he had reas(mabU‘ grounds for 
the recpiest ; and when lavia asked it for a Gaul 
from a tributary j)rovinee, he refused, offering instead 
freedom from tribute^, and de<‘lariiig that he would 
more willingly suffer a loss to his privy purse than 
the prostitution of the honour of Roman citizenship. 
Not content with making it difficult for slave.s to 
acejuire freedom, and still more so for them to attain 
full rights, by making careful provision fis to the 
number, condition, and status of those who were 
manumitted, he added the proviso that no one who 
had ever been put in irons or tortured should acquire 
citizenship by any grade of freedom.^ 

He desired also to revive the ancient fashion of 
dress, and once when he saw in an assembly a 
throng of men in dark cloaks, he cried out 
indignantly, Behold them 

Romans, lords of the world, the nation clad in the 
toga/' ^ 

and he directed the aediles never again to allow 

or disgraceful acts {Mgitia) became oo manumisaion thdilicii, 
“prisoners of war,” Verg, Am. 1, 2B2. 
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rentiir in Foro circave ^ nisi positis lacernis togatiim 
consistere. 

XLL Liberalitatem omnibus oi'dinibus per oc- 
casiones frequenter exhibuit Nam et inveeta urbi 
Alexandrino triumpho regia gaza tamtam coj)iam 
numinariae rei effecit, iit faenore demiuuto pluriinimi 
agrorum pretiis aecesserit, et postca, (piotieiis ex 
damiiatoriim bonis peeuuia siiperflueret, usiim eius 
gratuitum iis, qui eavere in duplum posvsent, ad 
certum tempus indulsit, Seiiatorum (rensiim am pli- 
ant ac pro octingentoriim milium summa duodecies 
sestertiimi taxavit supplevitque non lialnmtibus. 
2 Congiaria |)opulo frequenter dedit, S(xl diversae fere 
summae : modo quadringenos, modo treeenos,^ non- 
numquam ducenos qninquagenosqiie nummos ; ac me 
minores quidem pueros praeteriit, quamvis non nisi 
ab undecimo aetatis anno accipere consucssent. 
Frumeutum quoque in annonae difficulfcatibus saepe 
levissimo, interdum miilo- pretio viiitim admensus 
est tesserasque nummarias duplicavit. 

XLIL Sed lit salubrem magis quam ambitiosum 
principem scires, querentem de inopia et caritatc vini 
populum severissima coercuit voce : satis provisum 
a genero suo Agrippa perductis pluribus aipiis, me 
2 homines sitirent. Eidem populo promissum quidem 

^ cireavo] circove, OX. 

“ trocenos, Torrmima {<r ) ; tricenos, n. 

Congiarium, strictly a distribution of oil (from congvus, a 
licjuid measure) came to bo used of any largess. 

* The te.mirae. nimimulariae were small tablets or round 
hollow balls of wood, marked with numbers. They were 
distributed to the people instead of money and entitled the 
holder to receive the sum inscribed upon them. Grain, oil, 
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anyone to appear in the For inn or its neighl)oiir- 
hood except in^the toga and without a cloak. 

XLL He often showed generosity to all classes 
when occasion offered. For example^ by bringing 
the royal treasures to Rome in his Alexandrian 
triumph he made ready money so abundant^ that the 
rate of interest fell^ and the value of real estate rose 
greatly ; and after tliat^ whenever there was an 
excess of funds from the property of those who had 
been condemned, he loaned it for fixed periods to any 
who could give security for double the amount. He 
inc;reascd the property (pialifieation for senators, 
requiring one inillion two luiiulred thousand 
sesterces, instead of eight hundred thousand, and 
making up the amount for those who did not possess 
it. Fie often gave largess® to the people, but usually 
of different sums : now four hundred, now three 
hundred, now two hundred and fifty sesterces a 
man ; and he did not even exclude young boys, 
though it had been usual for them to receive a share 
only after the age of eleven. In times of scarcity 
too he often distributed grain to each man at a very 
low figure, sometimes for nothing, and he doubled 
the money tickets.^-' 

XLIL But to show that he was a prince who 
desired the public welfare rather than j)opiilarity, 
when the people complained of the scarcity and high 
price of wine, he sharply rebuked them by saying : 
^^My son-in-law Agrippa has taken good care, by 
building several aqueducts, that men shall not 
go thirsty.” Again, when the peo}>le demanded 
largess which he had in fact promised, he replied : 

and various commodities were distributed by similar Umerat ; 
cf. chap, xl. 2 ; iVero, xi ; Dom. iv. 
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coiigiariuni re})oscenti boiiue se fidei esse re.spoiiclit ; 
nan promissmn aixtem flagitanti tui-pitudinein et 
impudentiain edicto exprobravit affiraiavitque non 
daturuin se quamvis dare destinaret Nee minore 
gravitate atqiie constantia, cnni proposito eongiario 
midtos inaininiivssos insefttjsqiie civiiiin luiinero 
coniperisset, negavit accepturos quibus proinissum 
ixon esset, eeterisque minus quaiu })rainiserat dedit, 
3 lit destinata suinma suffieeret. Magna vero quondam 
sterilitate ac difficili remedio cum venalicuas et 
lanisUriim familias peregrinosqiie onmes excepti.s 
medicis et praeeeptoribus partinique servitiorum urbe 
expidisset, iit tandem annona convaluit, impetum 
se cepisse scadlnt frumentationes |)ublieas in per- 
petuurn abolendi, quod earuni ddueia cultura agrorum 
cessaret ^ ; neque tamen perse verasse, quia certum 
haberet posse per ambitionem quandoque restitui. 
Atque ita posthac rein temjxeravit, ut non mi nor era 
aratorum ac negotiantium quam populi rationem 
deduceret. 

XLIII. Spectaculorum et fissiduitate et varietate 
et magnificentia omnes antecessit. Fecisse se 
ludos ait suo nomine quater, pro aliis magistratibus, 
qui aut abessent aut non surficerent, ter et vicies. 
Fecitque nonnumquam etiam vicatim ac jiluribus 
scaenis per omnium linguarum histriones, munera^ 
non in Foro modo, nec in amphitbeatro, sed et in 

^ cessoret, r ; cesserat, n. 

^ mnnera, added by Perizoiimis) circensibuB ludis gladitori- 
isque minieribus freqiientisaime editis iiitcriocdt pleriuiiquo 
bestiaruui Africaiiarum veuationes, Roth (cf, Mon. Ancyr, iv. 
and Claud, xxi,). 

Of. Jut. xxxix. 1. *■ 
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I am a man of my word ” ; but when they called for 
one which had not beeii promised, he rebuked them 
in a proclamation for their shameless impudence, and 
declared that he would not give it, even though he 
was intending to do so. With equal dignity and 
firmness, when he had announced a distribution of 
money and found that many had been manumitted 
and added to the list of citizens, he declared 
that those to whom no })romise had been made 
should recteive nothing, and gave the rest less 
than he had promised, to make the appoiiited sum 
suffice. Once huleed in a time of great scarcity 
.when it W7is difficult to find a remedy, he expelled 
from the c‘ity the slaves that were, for sale, as well as 
the schools of gladiators, all foreigners with the 
exception of physicians and teachers^ and a part 
of the household slaves ; and when grain at last 
became more plentiful, he writes : I -was strongly 
inclined to do avray forever with distributions of 
grain, because through dependence on them agri- 
culture was neglected; but I did not caiTy out my 
purpose, feeling sure that they would one day be 
renewed through desire for popular favour/’ But 
from til at time on he regulated the practice with 
no less regard for the interests of the farmers and 
grain-dealers than for those of the populace. 

XLIII. He surpassed all his predecessors in the fre- 
quency, variety, and magnificence of his public shows. 
He says that he gave games four times in his own 
name and twenty-tliree times for other magistrates, 
who were either away from Rome or lacked means. 
He gave them sometimes in all the wards and on 
many stages with actors in all languages/ and combats 
of gladiators not only in the Forum or the amphi- 
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Circo et in Sae})bis_, et ali{|iia,n{i(> iiiliil praeter 
venation em edidit; athletas quoqiie exstructis in 
canipo Martio sedilibus ligneis; item navale proelium 
circa Tiberim cavato solo^ in quo nunc Caesaruni 
nenius est Quibus diebus custodes in iirbe disposing 
ne rai*itate reinanentiinn gras-satoribus obnoxia esset. 

2 In Circo aurigas eursorcKque et eonfct^tores ferarum^ 
et nonniunquaiu ex nobilissiina inventute^ produxit. 
Sed et Troiae lusmn edidit frequentissiine tnaiorimi ^ 
minor uinque pueronim^ prisci decorique niori« ex- 
istimans clarae «tirpis indolein sic notesccre. In boo 
ludicvo Noniiim Asprenatem lapsu debilitatum aureo 
torque donavit passusque est ipsinn postero,sque 
Torquati ferre cognomen. Mox dnem fecit talia 
edendi Asinio Pollione oratore graviter invidioseqiie 
in curia qiiesto Aesernini ^ nepotis sui casuin, qui et 
ipse crus fregerat. 

3 Ad scaenicas quoque et gladiatorias operas et eqiii- 
tibus Romanis aliquando usus est^ verum prius quam 
senatus consulto interdiceretur. Postea nihil sane 
praeterquam adulescentulum Lycium^ Jioneste natum 
exhibuit; tantuna ut ostendereL quod erat bipedali 
minor, librarum septemdecim ac vocis immensae. 

4 Quodam autem muneris die Parthoruni obsides tunc 

^ maiorum, ?■ : ’'i 

^ Aesernini, . n. 

3 Lycium, w.w.'(lucium, ,/0 liciuin, L. loiiim, liotlu 
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theatre^ but in the Ciixus and in the Saepta ; some- 
times^ however^ he gave nothing except a fight with 
wild beasts. He gave athletic contests too in the 
Campus Martins^ erecting wooden seats ; also a sea- 
fight^ cons bruc ting an artificifil lake near the Tiber^ 
where the grove of tlie Caesars now stands. On such 
occasions he stationed guards in various ])arts of the 
city, to prevent it from falling a prey to brigands 
because of the few people who remained at home. 
In tlie Circus he exhibited charioteers, runners, and 
slayers of wild animals, wlao were .sometimes young 
men of the highest rank. Besidt%s he gave frecpieiit 
])erfoianances of the game of Troy^*^ by older Jind 
younger boys, thinking it a time-honoured and worthy 
custom for the flower of the nobility to become 
known in this way. When Nonius Asprenas was 
lamed by a fall while taking part in this game, he 
presented him with a golden necklace and allowed 
him and his descendants to bear the surname 
Torquatus. Bub soon afterwai*ds he gave u]) that 
form of enteii:ainment, because Asinius Poliio the 
orator complained bitterly and angrily in the senate 
of an ac^cident to his grandson Aeserninus, who also 
had broken his leg. 

He sometimes emjfloyed even Roman knights in 
scenic and gladiatorial performances, but only before 
it was forbidden by decree of the senate. After 
that he exhibited no one of respectable parentage, 
with the exc^eption of a young man named Lycius, 
whom he showed nxerely as a curiosity ; for he was 
less than two feet tall, weighed but seventeen 
pounds, yet had a stentorian voice. He did how- 
ever on the day of one of the shows make a dis- 
play of the first Parthian hostages that had ever 
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priiniim missos per niediam harenain ad spectaculuni 
induxit superqiie se siibsellio seciuido collocavit. 
Solebat etiani citra spectaculorum dies, si quaiido 
quid iuvisitatum digiumiquo coguitu adveetuiii csset, 
id extra ordiiieiu quolibet loeo publicarc, iit rhinoce- 
rotem apud Saepta, tigrhn iri scaeiia, aiigueni quiii*- 
quagiiita cubitorum pro Coxiiitio, 

5 Aecidit votivis circeiisibus, ut correptus valitudiiie 
Icctica Cubans teusas deduceret j rursus comuiissione 
ludonun, qiiibus theatrum Mareelli dedicabat, eveiiit 
ut laxatis sellae eurulis compagibus caderet supimis. 
Nepotum qiiuque siioruni miiuere cinn (‘(msternatmn 
ruinae metu ])opa]imi retiiiere et coufinuare nullo 
modo posset, tx*ansiit e loco suo atque in ca parte 
consedit, quae suspecta maxima erat, 

XLIV. Spectandi coufusissimum ac solutissimum 
morem correxit ordinavitque, motus iniuria senatoris, 
quern Puteolis per celeberrimos ludos consessu fre- 
quenti nemo receperat. Facto igitiir decreto patrum 
ub, quotiens quid spectacuH usquam publice ederetur, 
})rimus subselliorum ordo vacaret senatoribus, Romae 
legates libeivmun sociar unique gentium vetuit in 
orchestra sedere, cum qiiosdam etiam libertini generis 
mitti deprendisset. Militem secrevit a populo. 

2 Maritis e plebe proprios ordines assignavit, praetex- 
tatis ciineum suuin, et jxroximiun ])aedagogi.s, sanxit- 
qiie ne quis pullatorum media cavea sederet. Feminis 
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been sent to Rome^ by leading them through the 
middle of the arena and placing them in the second 
row above his own seat. Furthermore, if anything 
rare and worth seeing was ever brought to the city, 
it was his habit to make a special exhibit of it in 
any convenient place on days when no shows were 
appointed. For example a rhinoceros in the Saepta, 
a tiger on the stage and a snake of fifty cubits in 
the Comitiuni. 

It chanced that at the Lime of the games which 
he had vow^cd to give in the circus, he W'as taken 
ill and headed the sacred procession lying in a litter; 
again, at the o])ening of tiie games with which he 
dedicated the theatre of Marecllus, it happened that 
the joints of his curule chair gave way and he fell 
on his back. At the games for his grandsons, when 
the people w^ere in a j_)anic for fear the theatoe should 
fall, and he could not calm them or encourage them 
in any way, he left Jiis own place and took his seat 
in the part which appeared most dangerous, 

XLIV. lie put a stop by special regulations to the 
disorderly and indiscriminate fashioxi of viewing the 
games, through exasperation at the insult to a senator, 
to whom no one offered a seat in a crowded house at 
some largely attended games in Puteoli. In eoixse- 
quence of this the senate decreed that, whenever any 
public show was given aiiywdiere, the first row of 
seats should be reserved for senators ; and at Rome 
he would not allow the envoys of the free and allied 
nations to sit in the oix^hestra, since he was informed 
that even freedmen were sometimes appointed. He 
separated the soldiery from the i)eople. He assigned 
special seats to the manded men of the commons, to 
boys under age their own section and the adjoining 
one to their preceptors ; and he decreed that no one 
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lie gladiatores quidem, quos promiscue spectari sol- 
lemne olim erat, nisi ex supenore loco speetare 
3 concessit. Solis virginibus Vestalibii.s locum in 
theati’O separatiin et contra praetoris tribunal dedit. 
Athletarum vero .s})ectacuIo inuliebre secus omne 
adeo .suniinovit, ut ])ontificalibus ludis pugiluin par 
postulatuin distulerit in iusequentis diei inatutinurn 
tcnipiLs edixeritque mulieres ante horam quintain 
venire in theatriiin non placere, 

XLV, Ipse eircenses ex amicorimi fere liber tor um- 
que cenaculis speetabat, interdinn ex piilvinari ct 
quidein cum coniuge ac liberis“ sedens. Specteciilo 
pliirimas boras, aliquando totos dies aberat, petita 
venia conmiendatisqiie qui suain vicem praesidendo 
fmigerentur. Veruin quotiens adesset, nihil praeterea 
agebat, seu vitandi nimoris causa, quo patrem 
Caesarem vulgo repreliensum commemorabat, quod 
inter spectanduni epistulis libellisque legendis aut 
rescribendis vacaret, seu studio spectandi ac volup- 
tate, qua teneri se neqne dissimulavit uniquam et 
2 saepe ingenue professus est. Itaque corollaria et 
praemia in alienis quoque muneribus ac ludis et 
crebra et grandia de suo oiferebat nullique Graeco 
certamini interfuit, quo non pro merito quemque 

^ The auditorium was divided horizontally into three parts ; 
imd (prima^i media,^ and atmma {ultima) cavea. 

^ This puzzling statement is thus explained by Baum.- 
Orusius: ‘‘ie. ex aedibus proximo adjacentibus, xinde pro- 
spectu.s erat in Gircum. Coenaciila autem in summis aedibus 
esse aolebant. Idem narrat Dio 57, 1 1 de Tiberio : robs rav 
'i'T'Kwv hySiV(j.s olfclas /cal ai/rhs rQv ItireXevOepoDv nvhs ttoX- 
Xdiccs idpa,^’ 

« Pulvinar was originally a sacred couch for a god. The 
honour was given to Julius Caesar (see JuL Ixxvi. 1) and the 
term was later applied, as liei-e, to the place reserved for the 
emperor and his family j cf. Gland, iv, 3, 

^ That is, given at Rome in the Greek language and dress. 
Or Graeco certamini may mean “a contest in Greece/’ 
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wearing a dark cloak should sit in the middle of 
the hoiise/^ He would not allow women to view even 
the gladiators exce})t from the upper seats^ though it 
had been the custom for men and women to sit 
together at such shows. Only the Vestal vix'gins 
were assigned a place to themselves, opposites the 
})raetor’s tribunaL As for tlie contests of the athletes, 
he excluded women from them so strictly, that when 
a contest between a ])air of boxers had been called 
for at the games in honour of his appointment as 
■ pontifex maximus, he postjjoned it until early the 
following day, making proclamation that it was his 
desire that women should not come to the theatre 
fiefore the fifth hour, 

XLV. He himself usually watched the games in 
the Circus from the upper rooms of his friends 
and freedmen,^^ but sometimes from the imperifil box,^ 
and even in company with his wife and children. 
He was sometimes absent for se.veral hours, and now 
and then for whole days, making his excuses and 
appointing ])residiiig officers to take his place. But 
whenever he was present, he gave his entire atten- 
tion to the performance, either to avoid the censure 
to which he realized that his father Caesar had been 
generally exposed, because he spent his time in 
reading or answering letters and petitions ; or from 
his interest and pleasure in the spectacle, which 
he never denied but often frankly confessed Be- 
cause of this he used to offer special prizes and 
numerous valuable gifts from his own purse at games 
given by others, and he appeared at no contest in 
the Grecian fashion ^ without making a present to 
each of the participants according to his deserts* 
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eortantiiiiii lioiiorarit. Spectavit autem stiidiosissime 
pugiles eb maxima Latinos, non jegitimos atque 
ordinarios mode, quos etiam committere caim Graecis 
solebat, sed et catervarios oppidanos inter angiistias 
viooruin pngnantis teniere ac* sine aj'te. Universiim 
denique genus op(u*as aliquas publico Kp(‘ebacul() 
praebentiuin etiam cura sua dignatus (\st ; atliletis 
et eonservavit privilegia et ampliavit, gladiatores sine 
missione edi prohibuit, (*ocuautionem in Instriones 
niagistratibns oinni tempore evt loco ^ lege vetcua* 
permissam ad emit praeterquam liidis et scaena.*'^ 
4 Nee tamen eo minus aut xystieorum certatioues aut 
gladiatorum piignas severissime semper exegit. Nam 
liistrionum licauitiam ade() eompeseuit, ut Stc^pha- 
nifuiem togatariiim, cui in puerilem habitinu eircum- 
tonsam matronam ministrasse compererab, per trina 
theatra vii'gis caesiim relcgaverit, Hylan pautomi- 
mum qiuu'ente praetore in atrio domiis suae nemine 
excliiso flagellis verberarit et Pyladen iirbe atque 
Italia summoverit, quod spectatorem, a quo exsibila- 
batur, demonstrasset digito conspieuumque fecisset. 

XLVL Ad hiinc modiun urbe urbanis(|Lie r(d)us 
administratis Italiam duodetriginta eoloniarum iui~ 
niero deductarum a se frequentavit operibusque ae 
veetigalibus ])ublicis plurifariam instruxit, etiam iure 
a(‘ dignatione urb’i quodam mode pro parte aliqua 

^ loco, mrh/ editions ; longo, n. 
luflis et scaeiia, Stephanns ; ludos et scenaui, a. 

" Those of Pompey, Balbiis, and Marcellus. 

* That is, his middle linger, in/afnis diyltus j it implied a 
charge of obscenity ; cf , Galiy. Ivi, 2, 
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He was es])eeial]y pi^iven to watchinp^ boxers^ particu- 
larly those of Latin birth^ not merely such as w^ere 
recognized and classed as professionals^ whom he 
was wont to uiat(‘h even with Greeks^ but tlie common 
untrained towusi)eople that fought rough and tumble 
and without skill in the luirrow streets. In iine^ he 
honoured with his interest all classes of perfonnei’s 
who took part in the public sliows ; maintained the 
privih^ges of the athlet(‘S and even increased them ; 
lbrbadc‘. the mat(*hing of gladiators without the right 
of appeal for (piartcu* ; and de])riv(al the magistrates 
of the power allowed them 1)y an amaeiit law of 
punishing aetors anywhere and (‘verywhere, restrict- 
ing it to the time of games and to the theatre. 
Ncvert]iel(*ss he exacted the severest discipline in 
the contests in the wrestling halls and tlie combats 
of the gladiators. In particular he was so strict in 
curbing the lawlessness of the actors, that when he 
learned that StephaniOj an actor of Roman plays, w^as 
waited on by a matron with hair cut short to look 
like a boy, lie had him whipped with rods through 
the three theatres and then banished him. Hylas, 
a jiantomimic actor, was jiublicly scourged in the 
atrium of his own house, on complaint of a ])raetor, 
and Pylades was exj idled from the city and from 
Italy as well, because by ]iointing at him with his 
finger he turned all eyes upon a spectator who was 
hissing liim. 

XLVI. After having thus set tlie city and its 
affairs in order, he added to Ihs- p(‘piil;ilioM of Italy 
by personally establishing 1 weiily- right; Ciihmies; 
furnished many parts of it with [mlilic! hiiildifigs and 
revenues ; and even gave it, at least to some degree, 
equal rights and dignity with the city of Rome, by 
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adaequavit excogitate genera sulfragioriim, quae de 
inagistratibiis urbicis decuriones coloiiici in siia quis- 
que colonia ferrent et sub die comitiorum obsignata 
Romam niitterent* Ac neeubi aut honestoriim de- 
ficeret copia aut multitudinis suboles, eqiu‘streni 
inilitiaui petautis etiani ex coimnendatione publica 
cuiusque oppidi ordinabat, at iis, qui e plebe regiout‘S 
sibi revisenti filios filiasv(* approbanait, singula nunv 
luoruin luilia pro singulis dividebat. 

XLVII, Provineias validiores et qiias aniiuis 
inagistratuum iiuperiis ragi nac facile ncc tiituni 
erat, ipse suseepib, ceteras proconsulibus sortito 
pevmisit ; et tainen nonnullas conimutavit interdinn 
atque ex utroque genera plerasque saepius adiit, 
Urbimn qiiasdam, foederatas sad ad exitiiun liceutia 
praeeipites, libertate privavit, alias aut acre alieno 
laborantis levavit aut terrae motii subversas denuo 
condidit aut merita erga populum R. adlegantes 
Latinitate vel civitate donavit. Nec cst, ut opinor, 
provincia, excepta dum taxat Africa et Sardinia, 
quaxn non adierit. In has fugato Sex. Poinpeio 
traieei*e ex Sicilia apparantem continuae et immo- 
dicae tempestates inhibuerunt nec mox oceasio aut 
causa traiciendi fuit. 

XLVIII. Regnorum quibus belli hire potitus est, 
praeter pauca, aut iisdem quibus ademerat reddidit 


" That ia, appointed them to the oflSces of trihmiUH coliortiH, 
prae/ectus alae^ and frihunus legionin^ uflually open only to 
knights. 

* A limited citizenship, taking its name from the old Latin 
cities and varying in dim^rent cases and at different times. 
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devising a kind of votes which the members of 
the local senate were to cast in each colony for can- 
didates for the city offices and send under seal to 
Rome against the day of the elections. To keep \ip 
the supply of men of rank and induce the commons to 
increase and multiply^ he admitted to the equestrian 
military career those wdio were recommended by 
any town^ while to those of the commons who could 
lay claim to wortliy sons and daughters wliCTi lu*. 
made his rounds of th(‘ city he distributed a thousand 
sesterces for each child. 

XLVII. The stronger provinces, which could ‘-J7 n.r 
neither easily nor safely he governed by annual 
magistrates, he took to himself ; the others he 
assigned to proconsular governors selected by lot. 

But he changed some of them at times froni one 
class to the other, and often visited many of both 
sorts. Ceitain of the cities which had treaties with 
Rome, hut were on the road to ruin through their 
lawlessness, he depinved of their independence ; he 
relieved others that were overwhelmed -with debt, 
rebuilt some which had been desti'oyed by earth- 
quakes, and gave Latin rights or full citizenship 
to such as could point to services rendered the 
Roman people. I believe there is no province, ex- 
cepting only Africa and Sardinia, which he did not 
visit ; and he was planning to cross to these from 
Sicily after his defeat of Sextus Pompeius, but was 
prevented by a series of violent storms, and later 
had neither opportunity nor occasion to make the 
voyage. 

XLVIll. Except in a few instances he restored 
the kingdoms of which he gained possession by the 
right of conquest to those from whom he had taken 
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aut alienigenis eontribiiit. Reges .socios ctiaiu inter 
seinet ipsos necessitudinibus miituis innxit, proinpt- 
issimii« affinitatis cuiusqiie atqiie ainidtiae conciliator 
et fautor ; nec all ter luiiversos qnam membra 
))artisqne im])erii curae liabuit, reetorem quoque 
j^olibuK ap})onere aetate parvi« aut mcnte lapsi.s, 
cloiK'e adole.seerent aut re.sipiseerent ; ac plurimorum 
l!])eros et (alucavifc simul cum siiis et in.stituit, 

XLIX. Ex militaribus copiis legiones et auxilia 
provinciatim distribuit, classem Miseni et alteram 
Ravemiae ad tutelam Superi et Inferi maris 
conlocavit, ceterum nmnerum })artim in urbis pai'tim 
in sui cuBtodiam adlegit dimis.sa CaJagiirrifcanorum 
maim, quam usque ad devictum Antoni am, item 
Germauorum, quam usque ad cladem Varianam 
inter armigeros circa se Iiabiierat. Necpie tamen 
umquam pliires quam tres cohortes in urbe esse 
passus est easque sine castris, reliquas in liiberna 
et aestiva circa finitima opj)ida dimittere assuerat. 
Quidquid aiitem ubique militum esset, ad certain 
stipendiorum praemiorumque formulam adstrluxit 
dcfinitis pro gradu euiusque et ternporibus inilitiae 
et commodis missionum, nc aut aetate aut inopia 
post missionem sollicitari ad res novas posseiit. 
Utque perpetuo ac sine difficultate sumptus ad 
tuendos eos proseqiiendosque suppeteret, aerarium 
militare cum vectigalibus novis constituit, 
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them or johied them with other foreign nations. He 
also united the kings with whom he was in alliance 
by mutual ties, and w^as very ready to propose or 
favour intermarriages or friendships among them. 
He never failed to treat them all with consideration 
as integral paits of the empire, regularly aj)painting 
a guardiaiii for such as were too young to rule or whose 
minds were alfeeted, until they grew up or recovered ; 
and he brought up the children of many of thenn 
and ediieatecl them witli his own. 

XUIX. Of his military forces lie assigned legions 
and auxiliaries to the various provinces, stationed 
a fleet at Misemnu and another at Ravenna, to 
defend the U]i)})er and Lower seas, and employed 
the remainder partly iti the defence of the cit^r and 
partly in that of his own person, disbanding a troop 
of Calagurritani wdiich had formed a part of his 
body-guard until the overthrow of Antony, and also 
one of Germans, wliich he had retained until 
the defeat of Varus. Flowever, he never allowed 
more than three cohorts to remain in the city and 
even those were without a permanent camp ; the 
rest he regularly sent to winter or summer quarters 
in the towms near Rome. Furthermore, he restricted 
all the soldiery everywhere to a fixed scale of pay 
and allowances, designating tlie duration of tlieir 
service and the rewards on its completion according 
to each man’s rank, in order to keep them from 
being teiiipted bo revolution after their discharge 
either by age or poverty. To have funds ready at 
all times without diflieulty for maintaining tlie 
soldiers and paying the rewards due to them, he 
established a military treasury, supported by new 
taxes. 
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3 Et quo celerius ac sub manum adnuiitiaii cog- 
nosciqiie posset, quid in provincia quaqiie gereretur, 
invenes priino modicis intervallis per militaris vias, 
deliinc vehieula disposuit. Coininodius id visum 
est, ut qui a loco idem pcrfcrunt litteras, interrogari 
quoque, si quid res exigant, possint. 

L. Ill diplomatibus libellisque et epistiilis signandis 
initio sphingc iisus esfc, mox imagine Magni Alexan- 
dri, novissiine sua, Dioseiiridis nianu scalpta,^ qua 
signarci inseeuti quoque jirineipes ])erseverarinit. 
Ad epistulas omnis boraruni quoque momenta neo 
diei mode sed et noetis, quibus datae signidcarentur, 
addebat. 

LI. Ciementiae civilitatisque eius multa et inagna 
doeiimenta sunt. Ne enumerem, quot et quos 
diversarum partium venia et incolumitate donates 
priricipem etiani in civitate locum tenere passus sit : 
lunium Novatum et Cassium Patavinum e plebe 
homines alterurn pecunia, alterum levi exilio punire' 
satis liabuit, cum ille Agrippae iuvenis nomine 
asjierrimam de se epistulam in vulgus edidisseL hie 
convivio pleno proclamasset neque votum sibi neque 
2 animum deesse confodiendi eum. Quadam vero 
cognitione, cum Aemilio Aeliano Coi’diibensi inter 
cetera crimina vel maxime obiceretur quod male 
opinari de Caesare soleret, con versus ad accusatorem 
coinmotoque similis : ^‘^Velim,'* inquit, ‘‘Hioc milii 
^ scalpta, Wmenii ; sculpta, n. 

" Diploma^ strictly any dooiiment written oi; a twodeaved 
tablet, is used especially of those which secured to tra%^eUers 
the use of the public post (see chap. xlix. 3) and other privi- 
leges; cf. Cic. Ad Fam, 6 . 12, 
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\ To enable what was going on in each of the jno- 

I vinces to be reported and known more s])eedily and 

i promptly^ he at first stationed young men at short 

I intervals along the military roads^ and afterwards 

J post-chaises* The latter has seemed the more con- 

f venient arrangement^ since the same men who bring 

' the dispatches from any ])lacte eaiij if occasion de- 

f mands, be questioned as well, 

I L. In pass})orl;s/^ dispatclies, and private letters he 

f used as his seal at first a sphynx, later an image of 

I Alexander tile Great, and finally Ihs own, carved by 

j the hand of Dioscurides ; and this his successors (‘on- 

tinued to use as their seal. He always attached 
to all letfcei’S the exact hour, not only of the day, 
but even of tlxe night, to indicate })recisely when they 
were written. 

LI. The evidences of his clemency and modera- 
tion are numerous and strong. Not to give the 
full list of the men of the opposite faction whom he 
not only pardoned axid spared, but allovred to hold 
high positions in the state, I may say that he thought 
it enough to punish two plebeians, Juixius Novatus 
and Cassius Patavinus, with a fine and a mild form of 
banishment respectively, although the former had 
circulated a most scathing letter about hinx under 
the name of the young Agrippa, while the latter had 
openly declared at a large dinner jxai'ty that he 
lacked neither the eaimest desire nor the courage to 
stab him. Agaiix, wIk'^' ]'(' hG,‘n*'>\'r a ca-e against 

AemiliusAeliaixusof ( ■ ‘.i’.'- a!!': .1 in..;ir the chief 
offence, amongst other charges, that he was in the 
habit of expressing a bad opinion of Caesar, Augustus 
tui’ned to the accuser with assumed anger and said : 

I wish you could prove the truth of that. Til let 
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probes; faeiaiu sciat Aeliamis et: me linguani liabere, 
piura enim de eo lixpiar^’; nee {|iiie(piain ultra aiit 
3 aut })ostea inqiiisiit Tiberio cpuxpie de eadem 

I'e, sed violentius ^ apiid se per e})istulam eoiu|uerenti 
ita reseripsit : ^‘ Aetati tuae, mi Tilau'i, uf)li in hae 
VC indidgere et niinimu indiguavi (piejiujuaui esse, 
qiii de me male ItKpiatur ; satis est eniin, si hoe 
liabenuis ne ((ids nobis mah‘ Ineere possii/’ 

LIL Templa, quamvis seiret etiam proeonsulibus 
deeenii solere, in nulla tnnnm provinein nisi eomnund 
suo llomacque nomine reeepit. Nam in Cirbe quidem 
pertinaeissime al)stiuuit hoe Ivouore ; at([iie (‘tiam 
argentens statuas olim sibi positas eonflnvdt (minis 
exque iis^aureas eorbinas Apollini Palatin<» dedieavifc. 

Hicjtaturam inagna vi ofFercnfce populo genu nixiis 
deieeda ab umeris toga undo }K‘e.tort^ dc'precatus cst 
LIII. Domini appellationem ut maledietum et 
obprobriuin semper exhorruit. Cinn speedante eo 
ludos pronuntiatum esset in mi mo ; 

O dominiim aecpium et bonum ! ** 

et uuiversi cpiasi de ipso di(!timi exsulfcantes compro- 
bassent, et statim maiui vultuquc indeeoms adula- 
tiones repressit et insequeuti die gravissimo eorripuit 
edicto ; dominunupie se posthac^ apj)cllari ne a 
liberis quidem aut uepotibus suis vcl scrio vel ioeo 

^ sed violentius, PUhoeun; sedulo lentius, MOVTt sedulo 
violentius, XJSf ; sed dolentiue, Bentky, 

^ exque iis, CaHatibou) ex cmiis MV (ex quis, J^P) ; the. other 
WUHM. ham ex <juis (ex quib., o). 

“ Doininm, ** master,” in the time of the Republic indi- 
cated the relation between master and slaves. Tiboi^ius also 
shrank from it {Tib, xxyii.), and it was hrst adopted by 
Cali^tla and Doinitian. Prom the time of Trajan it was 
usual in the sense of “ Lord ” or Sire.” 
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Aeliaims know that I have a tongue as well as he^ 
for I’ll say even more about him ; ” and he made no 
further inquiry either at the time or afterwards. 
When Tiberius complained to him of the same thing 
in a letter, but in more forcible language, he replied 
as follows: ^'My dear Tiberius, do not be carried 
away by the ardour of youth in this matter, or take 
it too much to heart that anyone s})eak evil of /me; 
we must be content if we can stop an3^one from 
doing evil to us.” 

LII. Altlurngh well aware that it Avas usual to vote 
temples even to proconsuls, he wa>uld not aece})l one 
even in a ])rc)vinee save jointly in his own name and 
that of Rome. In the city itself he refused this 
honour most emphatically, even melting down the 
silver statues which had been set up in his honour in 
foianer times and with the money coined from them 
dedicating golden tripods to Apollo of the Palatine. 

When the people did their best to force the 
dictatorship upon him, he knelt down, threw off 
his toga from his shoulders and with bare breast 
begged them nut to insist, 

LI II. Pie always shrank from the title of Loi'd^ as 
reproachful and insulting, When the words 

O just and gracious Lord ! ” 

were uttered in a farce, at which he was a spectator 
and all the people sprang to their feet and applauded 
as if they were said of him, he at once checked their 
unseemly flattery by look and gesture, and on the 
following day sharply reproved them in an edict. 
After that he would not suffer himself to be called 
Sire even by his children or his grandchildren either 
in jest or earnest, and he forbade them to use 
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j)assiis est atque eius modi blanditias etiam inter 

2 ipsos prohibiiit. Non temere urbe oppidove iillo 
cgressus aut quoquam ingressus est nisi vespera 
ant noctii, ne quern officii causa inquietaret. In 
coiisulatu pedi})us fere, extra consulatuin sao])c 
adoperta^ sella per publicum incessit Proiniscuis 
.salutationibus admittebat ct plcbtuu, tauta comitate 
adeuutium desideria excipietis, ut queiulam ioco 
corripuerit, quod sic sibi libelhim porrigeri*. dubitaret, 

3 quasi ek*j)haiito stipem/^ Hie senatus numqiiam 
patres nisi in curia salutavit et quidem sedentis ac* 
nominatiin singulos nullo submonente ; etiam dis- 
cedens eodem modo sedentibus valere dicebat. 
Officia cum multis mutiio exercuit, nec prius dies 
cuiusque sollemnes frequentare desiit, quam grandior 
iam natu^ et in turba quondam sponsaliorum die 
vexatus. Galium Cerrinium senatorem minus sibi 
familiarem, sed captum repente oculis et ob id inedia^ 
mori destinantem praesens consolando revocavit 
ad vitam. 

LIV. In senatu verba facieiiti dictum est : Non 
intellexi,*' et ab alio : Contra dicerem tibi, si locum 
haberem/’ Interdum ob immodicas disceptantium 
altercationes e curia per iram se proripienti quidam 
ingesserunt licere oportere senatoribus de re p. 

^ adoperta, mss. ; adaperta, Beroald^ii^ {Shtichhuryh), 

2 grandior iain natn] grand! iam ornatu, n. 

^ id inedia, Bologna ed, of 1488 ; inediam, n. 

^ That is, they did not make a morning call on him, as in 
other days. 
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such flattering terms even among themselves. He 
did not if he could help it leave or enter any city or 
town except in the evening or at night, to avoid dis- 
turbing anyone by the obligations of ceremony. In 
his consulship he connnonly went through the streets 
on foot;, and when he was not consul, generally in 
a closed litter. His morning re<*eptions were open 
to all, hidiiding even the commons, and he met 
the requests of those who approacln^d him witli great 
affability, joeosel}^ r(q)roving one man because he 
present(‘d a petition to him with as much hesitation 
as he would a j)enny to an elephant/’ On tlie day 
of a meetitig of the senate he always greeted the 
members in the House and in their seats,’ calling 
each man by name without a prompter; and when 
he left the House, he used to take leave of them 
in the same manner, while they i-emained sefited. 
He exchanged social calls with many, and did not 
cease to attend all their anniversaries, until he was 
well on in years and was once incommoded by the 
crowd on the day of a betrothal. When Galliis 
Cerrinius, a senator with whom he was not at all 
intimate, had become blind and had therefore re- 
solved to end his life by starvation, Augustas called 
on him and by his consoling words induced him to 
live. 

LIV. As he was speaking in the senate someone 
said to him: ‘‘H did not imdex’stand,” and another: 

would contradict you if I had an oppoi*tunity/' 
Several times when he was rushing from the House 
in anger at the excessive bickering of the disputants, 
some shouted after him : ‘^Senatoi^s ought to have 
the rigid’ of sj)t.*akiMg their mind on public affairs/’ 
At the of senators when each member chose 


von. I. 
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loqui. Antistins Labeo seii*atus lectione, cum viv 
viriuB ^ legeret, M. Lepidum liostem olim eius et tunc 
exsulantem legit inteiTogatusqiic ab eo an essent alii 
dignioi^es, siium quemque indicium habere rc- 
spondit. Nee ideo libertas aut coiitumacia fraud! 
euicpiam fuit. 

LV. Etiaiu ajmr.soK de .se in curia faino.so.s libellos 
ntH* cKpavit eb inagiia eura redarguit ac ne rcquisitis 
(piidcm auctoribuK id imxlo censuit, cognoscamdum 
po.sthac de iis, (jni libelloH aut carmina ad infainiam 
euiiLspiaui sub alieno nomitie edant. 

LVl. locis qu()(|ue qiiorundam invidiosis aut petu- 
lantibiis la<»e.ssituH contra dixit edictt). Et tamen 
ne de inhibcnda testamentorum licentia (|uicquam 
eoTistitueretur intercessit. Quotiens niagistratuum 
(‘omitiis interesset, tribus cum candidatis siiis cireuibat 
su])})licabatqiie more sollemni. Ferebat et ipse 
suftragium in tribu,^ ut unus e populo. Testeni se 
in iudiciis et interrogari et refelli aequissimo animo 
2 patiebatur. Forum angustius fecit non ausiis ex- 
torquere possessuribus proximas doinos. Numcpiam 
filius suos populo coiumendavit ut non adiceret : Si 
mcrebuntur.” Eisdem praetextatis adhuc* assarrectum 
al) universis in theatro et a stantibus plans urn 
gravissime questus est. Ainicos ita magnos et 
potentes in civitate esse voluit, ut tamen pari hire 
essent quo ceteri legibusque iudiciariis aeque teneren- 

1 yjp viram, TorrantiuH ; tnuinvirmn, n. 

2 tribu, Enumw ; tribiis, n. 

^ Bee chap, xxxv, 1 . 

^ The Romans in their wills often express their opinion 
freely aborit public men and affairs ; cf, chap. Ixvi., and Cassius 
^ I)iOj 58* 25, where it is said that Fuloinius Tiro, who died in 
' prison, bitterly assailed Tiberius in his will. 
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another Antistiiis Labeo named Marcus Lepidus^ an 
old enemy of the emperor’s and at the time in ban- 
ishment ; and when Augustus asked him whether 
there were not others more deserving of the honour‘d 
Labeo replied that every man had his own opinion. 
Yet for all that no one suffered for his freedom of 
speech or insolence. 

LV. He did not even dread the lampoons against 
him which were scattered in the senate house, but 
took great ])ains to refute them ; and without trying 
to discover *the authors, he n\erely })roposed that 
thereafter such as ])ublished notes or verses defama- 
tory of anyone under a false name should be called 
to account. 

LVf. When he was assailed with scurrilous or spite- 
ful jests by certain men, he made rej)ly in a public 
proclamation ; yet he vetoed a law to check freedom 
of speech in wills.^ Whenever he took part in the 
election of magistrates, he went the round of the 
tribes with his candidates and appealed for them in 
the traditii)nal manner. He also east his own vote in 
his tribe, as one of the people. When he gave 
testimony in court, he was most patient in submitting 
to questions and even to contradiction. He made 
his forum narrower than he had planned, because he 
did not venture to eject the owners of the neighbour- 
ing houses. He never recommended his sons for office 
without adding If they he worthy of it.” When 
they were still under age and the audience at the 
theatre rose as one man in their honour, and stood 
up and applauded theui, he ex})ressed strong dis- 
approval. He wished his friends to be prominent 
and influential in the state, but to be bound by 
the same laws as the rest and equally liable to 

* ” p 2 
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3 tur. Cinii Aspreiias Nonius artiiis ei iunetus caiisain 
venefieii acciisaiite Cassio Severe dieereL coiisiiluit 
senatum, quid officii sui putaret ; cuncteri enim se^ 
lie si superesseL eripere ^ legibus reum^ sin deesset, 
destituere, ac praedaninare amieum existimaretur ; 
et coiiseiitientibus universis sedit in subselliis per 
aliquot boras., verum tacitus et ne laudatione (piidein 
4: iudieiali data. Affiiit et c*lientj))iis, sicut Sciilario 
cuidani evocato quondam sue, qui ])ostulabatiir 
iniuriarum. Uuiuu onmino e reorum lunnero ao ne 
cinn quideni nisi j)recibus eripuiL exurato eoram 
iudicibus accusatore^ Castriciuni, per quern de coniu- 
ratione Murenae. cogaoverat. 

LVIL Pro quibus mcritis quanto operc dilectus sit, 
facile est acstiniare. Omitfco senatiis (ionsulta, quia 
possunt videri vel necessitate expressa vel verecundia. 
Equites R. natalein eius sponte atque consensu ^ biduo 
semper celebrarunt. Oinnes ordines in lacuni Curti 
quotannis ex voto pro salute eius stipem iaciebant, 
item Kal. Ian. strenani in Capitolio etiam absenti, ex 
qua summa pretiosissima deoruin simulacra mercatus 
vicatim dedicabat, ut Apollinem Sandaliarium et 
2 lovem Tragoediiin aliaque. In restitutionem Palatinae 
domus incendio absumptae veterani, decuriae, tribus 

^ eripere, Juncker j eriperet, n. 

2 consensu] concessii, n. 


« The movable seats provided for the advocates, witnesses, 
etc. 

* The custom of defending an accused person by a general 
eulogy of his character was forbidden by Fompey in Ills 
third consulship (Dio, 40. 52), but was nevertheless resorted 
to, even by Pompoy himself (Dio, 40. 55), 

** September 22 and 23. 

^ Probably of the scribes and other minor officials. 
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prosecution. When Nonius Aspreiias, a close friend of 
his^ was meeting a charge of poisoning made by 
Cassius Severus^ Augustus asked the senate what 
they thought he ought to do ; for he hesitated^ he said, 
for fear that if he should support hhn^ it might be 
thought that he was shieldhig a guilty mati^ but if he 
failed to do so^ that he was ))roving false to a friend 
and prejudicing his case. Then, since all approved 
of his appearing in the ease, he sat on the benches 
for several hours, btit in silence and without (^vcn 
speaking in., praise of the defendant. He did how^» 
ever defend some of his clients, for instance a cerfc«ain 
Seutarius, one of his officers, who was aeeiised of 
slander. But he secured the acquittal of no more 
than one single man, and then only by entreaty, 
making a successful appeal to the accuser in the 
presence of the jurors; this was Castricius, through 
whom he had learned of Mnrena's conspiracy. 

LVIL It may readily be imagined how much he 
was beloved because of this admirable conduct. 1 
say notlaing of decrees of the senate, which might 
seem to have been dictated by necessity or by 
awe. The Roman knights celebrated his birthday of 
their own accord by common consent, and always for 
two successive days.® All sorts and conditions of 
men, in fulfilment of a vow for his welfare, each year 
threw a small coin into the Lacus Curtins, and also 
brought a New Years gift to the Capitol on the 
Kalends of January, even when he was away from 
Rome. With this sum he bought and dedicated in 
each of the city wards costly statues of the gods, such 
as Apollo Sandaliarius, Jupiter Tragoedus, and others. 
To rebuild his house on the Palatine, which had been 
destroyed by fire, the veterans, the guilds,^ the tribes, 
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atque etiam singillatim e cetera ^eiiere hominiira 
libentes ac pro facilitate quisqiie pecuniar contulcrunt, 
(lelibante tantuni nioclo eo suminaruin acena>s neqiic 
ex quoqiiain plus deiiario auferente. Revertcuitcin ex 
proviiicia non soliiiu faustis omiuibas, .sed (‘t inodulatis 
canninibiis prosequebautur, Ob.servatum etiain est, 
lie quoticns introirct iirbein, Huppliciiun de (piociuaiu 
S’luncrctur. 

LVIII. Patris patrme cogiionu^i uuivcu'si nqienfcino 
maxbnoquc conseiiKU dctulcrinit (‘i : priina pl(d)H 
legatione Antiuni luissa; dein^ quia non r(‘Ci})iebaL 
ineimti Romae spectacula frcquens et laureata ; mox 
in curia senatas*^ iieque decreto luapu' ad (*biT nation c, 
Kcd per Valerium Messalam. Is mandantibus cumctis : 
‘■^Qiiod bonuni/' inquiL faustunupie sit tibi donuii- 
qiie tiiae^ Caesar Auguste ! Sic cnim iios perpetual u 
felicitatem rei p. et lacta liuic prt^cari existlinainus : 
senatus te consentiens ciun populo R. coiisalutat 
])atriae patrein,” Cui lacrimans respondit Augustus 
his verbis — ipsa eniin^ sieut Messabui, ])osui — : 

Compos factus votoruin nieoruni, j). quid liab(*o 
aliud deos iminortales precari^ quani iit liunc con- 
sensiun vestniin ad ultinmm fineni vitae inihi perferrc 
liceat ? 

LIX. Medico Antonio MusaC;, cuius opera ex 
anci})iti niorbo eonvaluerat, statuam aeri^ eonlato 
iiixta signum Aesculapi statueruiit. NonuulH pa tram 
familiaruin testarnento caveriiat, iit ab In'redibu.s suis 
praelato titulo vietinuac in Capitoliinn ducerentiir 
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and even individuals of other conditions gladly con- 
tributed money^ each according to his means ; but he 
merely took a little from each pile as a matter of 
fonn^ not more than a denarius from any of them. 
On his return from a j)rovince they received him 
not only with prayers and good wishesj but with 
songs. It was the rule, too., that whenever he entered 
the city, no one should suffer punishment, 

LVIII. The whole body of citizens with a sudden 
unanimous impulsc‘ proffered him the title of Father 
of his C()unU*y : hrst the commons, by a deputation 
sc'nb to Anti urn, and then, because he declined it, 
again at Rome as he entered the theatre, which 
they atU^nded in throngs, all 'wearing laurel wreaths ; 
the senate afterwards in the House, not by a decree 
or I )y accl amation, but th rough V al eri us M essala. H e, 
speaking for the wliole body, said : Good fortune 
and divine favour attend thee and thy liouse, Caesar 
Augustus ; for thus we feel that we are praying for 
lasting prosperity for our country and happiness for 
our city. The senate in accord with tlie people of Rome 
hails tliee Father of thy Country.” Then Augustus 
wntli tears in his eyes replied as follows (and 1 have 
given his exact words, as I did those of M essala): 

Having attained my liighest hopes, Fathers of the 
Senate, what move have I to ask of the immortal 
gods than tixat I may retain this same unanimous 
approval of yours to the very end of my life.” 

LIX, In iionour of his physician, Antonins Musa, 
through whose care lie had recovered from a dangerous 
illness, a sum of money was raist‘d and Musa’s statue 
set up beside that of Aesculapius, Some house- 
holders }}rovided in their wills that their heirs should 
drive victims to the Capitol and pay a thank-offering 
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votiimque pro se solveretur, quod siiperstitem 
Augustuin reliquissent. Qiiaedam Italiae civitates 
diem, quo piimiim ad se venisset, initiiim anni 
fecerunt. Provu'neiannn pleraequc super teuipla efc 
aras ludos quoque quinquennales })aeue oj)pidatiin 
eoirstituerunt. 

LX. lieges amici abque socui et siiiguli in suo 
quisquc regno Caesareas urlx^s condiderunfc et cuiu^ti 
sinuil aedeiu lovis Olympii Athenis antiquitus in- 
cohatam pfu'ficere connmini suniptu destiiiaverunt 
Genioque eius dedicare j ac saepe regnis relietis non 
Ilomae modo sed et provineias peragraiiti cotidiana 
officia togati ae sine rcg’io insigni more dientium 
praestiteruut. 

LXL Quoniam qualis in imperiis ac niagistratibus 
regendaque per terrarum orbem pace belloque re p. 
fueiit, exposui, referam nunc interiorem ac familiarem 
eius vitam quibusque moribus atque fortuna domi et 
inter suos egerit a iuventa usque ad supremum vitae 
diem. 

Matrem amisit in primo consulatu, sororem Octa- 
viam qiiinquagensimum et quartum agens aetatis an- 
num. Utriqiie cum praecipua officia vivae praestitisset, 
etiam defunctae lionores maximos tribuit. 

LX II. Sponsam habuerat adulescens P. Servili 
Isaurici filiam, sed reconciliatus post primam dis- 
cordiam Atitonio, expostulantibus utriusqiie militibus 

“ One’s tutelary divinity, or familiar spirit, closely identified 
with the person himself, 
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in theii* behalf;, because Augustus had survived them, 
and that a placard to this effect should be carried 
before them. Some of the Italian cities made the 
day on which he first visited them the beginning 
of their year. Many of the provinces, in addition to 
temples and altars, established <punquetmial games 
in his honour in almost every one of their towns. 

LX. His friends and allie.s among the kings each 
in hi.s own, realm founded a city call(‘d Caesarea, and 
all joined in a plan to contribute tlie funds for 
finishing thot temple of Jupiter Olympics, whieli was 
begun at Athens in ancient days, and to dedicate it 
to his Genius ; and they woidd often leave their 
•kingdoms and show him the attentions usual in 
dependents, dad in the toga and without the emblems 
of royalty, not only at Rome, but even when he was 
travelling through the provinces. 

LX I. Now that I have shown how he conducted 
himself in civil and military positions, and in ruling 
the State in all parts of the world in peace and in war, 
I shall next give an account of his private and domestic 
life, describing his character and his fortune at home 
and in his household from his youth until the last 
day of his life. 

He lost his mother during his first consulshi]) and 
his .sister Octavia in his fifty-fourth year. To both 
he showed marked devotion during their lifetime, 
and also paid them tJie highest honours after their 
death. 

LXIL In his youth he was betrothed to the 
daughter of Publius Serviliiis isauriens, but when he 
became re(!onciled with Antony after their first 
quarrel, and their troops begged that the rivals be 
further united hj some tie of kinship, he took to 
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ut et iieeessitiidine aliqiia iungereutur, ])rivignam 
eius Claxidiani, Fiilviae ex P, Clodio filiain, diixit 
uxorem vixdiiui nubilem ae siinultate emu Fulvia 
fiocru orta diiuiHit intactaiii adime et virgiiiein. 
Mox Seriboiiiam in matrimotiimii accepit Tm])taui 
autt^ duobus eon.sidaribus, ex altero (.‘tiain luatnau. 
Cum Iiac (pioqiui divortiuiu fecit, perine.suH,” at 
H(‘ribit, uuu’um p(‘rv(*rsitatem eias/* ac Ktatim 
Liviam Dru.sillum matrimonio Tiberi Neroni.s et 
quldcui pracgnauteni nbduxit dilexitque et prohavit 
unice ac ])erseveranter. 

LX HI. Fix Seribouia lubani, (^x Livia tiihil liber- 
oriim tulit, cum maxiiue cu])eret. Infans, qui 
coiicepfciis erat, immaturus est edibus. Iiiliam primian 
Marcello Oetaviae suroris suae lilio taiitum (piod 
jnieritiam egresso, deinde, ufc is t)biit, M. Agrippae 
nupturn dedit exorata vSorore, ut sibi genero cederet ; 
nani tunc Agrij)])a alteram Marc‘ellarinn liabebat et 
ex ca li boros. Hoe quoqiie defuneto, multis ac diu, 
etiam ex equestri oi'dine, circinnspectis condicionibiis, 
Tiberiian privigiumi suuni elegit eoegitcpie praeguan- 
tem uxorem et ex qua iain pater erat diniittere. 
M, Antonius scribit primum cum Antonio filio sue 
despondisse luliam, dein Cotisoni Getarum regi, quo 
tempore sibi quoque in vicem filiam regis in matri- 
moniimi petisset. 

LXIV. Nepotes ex Agrippa et lulia tres habuit 
C. et L. et Agrippam, neptes duas Iiiliatn et Agrip- 
pinam, luliam L. Paulo cemoris flic, Agrippinam 
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wife Antony’s stepdaughter Claudia, daughter of 43 b. 
Fill via by Publius Clodius, although she was barely 
of maiTiageable age ; but because of a falling out 
with his niothei’-in-law Fulvia, he divorced her before 
they had begun to live together. Shortly after 
that he married Scribouia, who had been wedded 40 b. 
before to two ex-oonsuls, and was a mother by one 
of them. He divorced her also, unable to pub 

up with her shrewish dis])o'^itioTn” he himself 
wudtes, and at once took l.ivia Dnisilla from her 38 b. 
husband Tibf»niu.s Nero, although she w'a.s with child 
at th(^. time ; and he loved and esteemed her to the 
end without a rival. 

LXIIL By Seribonia he had a daugiiter Julia, by 
Li via no children at all, although he earnestly desired 
issue. Oru*- baby was conceived, but was prematurely 
born. He gave Julia in marriage first to Marcellas, 
son of his sister Octavia and hardly more than a 
boy, and then after his death to Marcus Agrippa, 
jirevailing upon his sister to yield her son-in-law 
to him ; for at that time Agrippa had to wife 
one of the Marc^ellas and children from her. When 
Agrippa also died, Augustus, after considering various 
alliances for a long time, even in the ecjuestriaix 
order, finally chose his stepson Tiberius, obliging 
him to divorce liis wife, who was with child and 
by whom he w^as already a father. Mark Antony 
writes that Augustus first betrothed his daughter to 
his son Antonins and then to Cotiso, king of the 
Getae, at the same tinu^ asking for the hand of the 
king’s daughter for himself in turn. 

LXIV, From Agrip])a and Julia he had three 
grandsons, Gains, Lucius, and Agrippa, and two 
granddaughters, Julia and Agrippina. He married 
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Germaiiico sororLs suae nepoti eolloeavit. Gaium et 
L. adoptavit domi per assem et libraui eniptos a 
patre Agrippa tenerosque adhuc ad curam rei p. 
adinovit et eonsules designates eireuin prnviiu'ias 
2 exereitusque diinisit Filiain et neptes ita iiistituit, 
ut ebiaiu lanilieio assuefaeeret vc‘taretque lo(|ui auL 
agtTC (piicquain nisi propalain t‘t quod in diurnns 
commentarioH referretur ; extraneorum (juidetn eoetii 
adeo prohibuit, ut L. Vinieio, eiaro dec^onKjue iuvt'ni, 
seripscrib quondam paruin niodeste ft‘ei.sse eum, qtuxl 
liliaru suam Baias salutatum venissetr Nepotes et 
littevas et natare^ aliaque rudimenbi perse plerinn- 
qiie docuit, ac nihil aeque elaboravit (juam at imitar- 
entiir ch'-og'* iplv.nr. neque cenavit una^ nisi iib 

in imi» \ f ur ;: ^ neque iter feeiL xnsi ut; 

vehiculo anteirent aut circa adeqnitarent. 

LXV, Sed laetum euni atque fidentem et siibole 
et dijsciplina domus Fortiina destituit. lulias, filiain 
et neptem^ omnibus probris contaniinatas re.legavit ; 
G. et L. ill duodeviginti mensium spatio amisit 
ainbos^ Gaio in Lycia^ Lucio Massiliae defunetis. 
Tertiuin nepotem Agrippam siinulqiie privignum 
Tiberium adoptavit in foro lege euriata ; ex quibiis 

^ natare, mss, ; uotare, Lipsius, 

« The form of purchase consisted in thrice touching a 
lialance (libm) with a penny {as), in the presence of bhe 
praetor. 

^ A record of the events of the imperial household. The 
custom of keeping such a day-book m pj)«i.r(, in ily dated from 
the time of Augustus. See I's-ieiliiimiei-, Hotn^tn fAfe. and 
Manners (Eng. Trans.), IV. p. 56. 

The host usually occupied the loom on the imits 

lectus. 

^ Ancient divisions of the citizens for political purposes. 
In oases of adoption the cxiriae were represented by thirty 
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Julia to Lucius PauluSj the censors son^ and 
Agrippina to Gennanicus his sister’s grandson. 
Gaius and Lucius he adoj^ted at home^ privately 
buying them from their father by a symbolic saleA 
and initiated them into administrative life when they 
were still young, sending them to the provinces and 
tile armies as consuls elect. In bringing up his 
daughter and his granddaughter he even liad them 
taught spinning and weaving, and he forbade them 
to say or do anything except openly and such as 
miglit be recorded in the household diary.^^ He was 
most strict in keeping them from meeting strangers, 
once writing to Lucius Vinidus, a young man of 
good position and character: have acted 

])resumi)tiiously in coming to Baiac to call on my 
daughter.” He taught his grandsons reading, swim- 
ming, and the other elements of education, for the 
most part hiiBvSelf^ taking special pains to train them to 
imitate his own handwriting ; and he never dined 
in their company unless they sat beside him on the 
lowest couch, or made a journey unless they pre- 
ceded his carriage or rode close by it on cither side. 

hXV. But at the height of his happiness and his 
confidence in his family and its training, Fortune tju. 
proved fickle. He found the two Julias, his daughter 
and granddaughter, guilty of evei*y form of vice, and 
banished them. ' He lost Gaius and Lucius within 
the span of eighteen months, for the former died in 2 a, 
Lycia and the latter at Massilia. He then publicly ^ 
adopted his third grandson Agrippa and at the same 
time his stepson Tiberius by a bill passed in the 
assembly of the cunae ; but he soon disowned 

lictors, presided over by the poiitifex maximus. This form 
of adoption was usual with adults ; cf. chap. Ixiv, 1. 
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Agrippani brevi ob ingenium sordiduni ne ferox 
abdicavit seposiiitqiie Surrentuni. 

2 Aliqnanto autein patieiitiiis mortem quam dedec'oru 
Huonmi tiilit. Nam C. Lii(‘i(|ue (*a.su nun adeo fractus, 
de filia absens ae libello per quaeKtorem reeitato 
notum .senatui tV(‘it abstimiit(iue eongr(‘.ssu homimim 
dill pra(‘ pud<)ri% (.‘liam d<‘ neeanda delil)eravil;* 
Certe eum sub idem tempus uua ex (umseiis liberla 
Phoebe ^ suspendio vitam finissel:, mvluisse se ait 
Fhoebes patrem fuisse* Relegatae usirm vini 
omuemque delicatiorem eiiltum ademit neipu* adiri a 
quoqiiam libero servovc'^ nisi se eonsiilto perrni.sit, 
et ita lit eertior fieret, qua is aetafci‘, qua statiu*a, quo 
colore esset, etiam qiiibus e(»rporis notis vcl ci(‘atrici- 
bus. Post quinquennium demum ex insula in 
eontinentem lenioribusque j)aul() eondicionibus trans- 
tulit earn. Nam ut omnino revocaret, exorari millo 
modo i)otuit, de})recanti saepe p. R. et pertinacius 
instanti tales filias talesque. coniuges pro eontionc 
4 inprecatus. Pk nepte luliapost danmationem editum 
inffintem adgnosci alique vetuit. Agrippam nihilo 
tractabiliorem, immo in dies amentiorem, in iusulani 
transpoi’tavit saepsitque insuper custodia milltum, 
Cavit etiam s, e. ut eodem loci in perpetmnn contine- 

^ Phoo])e, Pnlmanu; foedo, U. 

- Fhoebes, Pubnann ; foecles (fodos, fede), nm. 
servove, Bask ed. of 1518, in the margin. ; Hcrvoque, a, 

« l^andataria, Plauasia, 
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Agrippa because of his low tastes and violent temper^ 
‘ and sent him off to Surrentum. 

He bore the death of his kin with far more 
resignation than tlieir misconduct. For he was not 
greatly broken by the fate of Gains and Lucius^ but 
he informed tlie senate of liis daughter's fall tlirough 
a letter read in his absence by a <piaestoi% and lor 
very sJiaine would meet no one tor a long time, and 
even thoiiglvfc of putting her to death. At all events^ 
when one of» her eordidantes, a freedwoman called 
Phoebe, hanged herself at about that same time, 
lu‘ said: ‘‘ I would rather have been Phoebe’s father.” 
After Julia was banished;, he denied her the use of 
wine and every form of luxury^ and would not allow 
any man, bond or free, to come near her without his 
permission^ and then not without being informed of 
his stature^ coni]dexion, and even of any marks or 
sca^^s upon his body. It w'as not until five years later 
that he moved her from the island to the mainland 
and treated her with somewhat less rigour. But Jje 
could not by any means be ]i)re vailed on to recall her 
altogether^ and when the Roman peo])le several 
times interceded for her and urgently j)rcsse(l their 
suitj he in o})en iissembly called upon the gods to 
curse them with liki* daughters and like wives. He 
would liot allow the" child born to his granddaughter 
Julia after her sentence to be recognized or reared. 
As Agripi^a grew no more manageable, but on the 
* contrary bec'ame madder from day to day, he trans- 

ferred him to an island ^ and set a guard of soldiers 
I over him besides. He also provided by a decree of 
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retur. Atqiie ad omnem et cius et luliariiin men- 
tioiiem ingeinisceiis proclainure etiain solebat : 

At0’ o^eXov dya/A(j? r’ l/Acrat dyoJ^ds r ilTrokarOau 

nec aliter eos appellart* quain tris voniica.s ac tria 
(‘ar<jiiioiiiat;a sua. 

LX VI. Amici lias iiecpic facile admisit. ct con.siatitis'- 
aime retinuit, non tantum virlutc.s ac mcrita {’iuiis(|uc 
digne ]a‘n.sccuLii.s, seal vitia (ju(K[Uc vi dclicla, dmn 
taxat mcxUca, ])crp(‘..SKUs. Nc(|Uc cnim temerc ex 
nuini ninnert) Ixi amicitia eius afflicti rcperieixtur 
praeter Salvidienunx ^ Rufum, quern ad eonsulatinn 
usque, et Cornelium Galium, quern ad pra(^fecturam 
Aegjqiti, ex iiifima utrinnque fortuua provc*.X(*rat. 

2 Quorum alterum res novas molientem damnandum 
senatui tradidit, alteri ob iugratum et inalivc^liun 
animiun domo et provinciis suis interdixit. Sed Gallo 
quoque et accusatorum denuntiationibus et senatus 
consultis ad necexn coupulso laudavit quidein pieta- 
tem tanto opere pro se indignantiiun, ceterum et 
iulaerimavit et vieeui suam eonquestus est, quod 
sibi soli non lieeret amicis, quatenus vellet, irasci. 
Reliqui potentia atque opibus ad fineun vitae sui*^ 
quisque ordinis princij)es fiorueriint, quanquam et 

^ Salvidienus] Salvideaiiis, n, corrected in the Bade ad. of 
1533. ^ siii, ; siiaCj n. 


^ Iliad 3. 40, where the line is addressed by Hector to 
Pnria, with the verbs in the second person. 

* See chap, xlvii., at the beginning. 

^ As well as Salvidienxxs. 

That is, while a private citizen could quarrel and make 
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the senate that he should be confined thei’e for all 
tiinOj and at every mention of him and of the Julias 
he would sigh deeply and even cry out : 

Would that I ne'er had wedded and would I had 
died without o^sjjring" 

and he never alluded to them except as his three 
boils and his three ulcers* 

LXVL He did not readily make friends^ but he 
clung to them with the utmost const^lncy^ not only 
suitably rewwirding their virtues and deserts but 
even condoning their faults^ provided they were not 
too great. In fact one cannot readily name any of 
his numerous frieiids who fell into disgrace^ except 
Salvidienus RufUvS, whom he had advanced to a eon- 
sul's rank, and Cornelius Gallus, whom he had raised 
to the prefecture of Egypt, both from the lowest 
estate. The former he handed over to the senate that 
it might condemn him to death, because he was plot- 
ting revolution ; the latter he forbade his house and 
the privilege of residence in the imperial provinces,^ 
because of his ungrateful and envious spirit. But 
when Gailus too died by his own hand, driven to it 
by the menaces of his accusers and the decrees of the 
senate, though commending their loyalty and their 
indignation on his account, Augustus yet shed tears 
and bewailed his lot, because he alone could not set 
what limits he chose to his anger with his friends.^ 
All the rest continued to enjoy power and wealth to 
the end of their lives, each holding a leading place 
in his own class, ^ although sometimes differences 

up with his frieuds, the emperor’s position made his anger 
fatal. 

» That is to say, holding the highest place in the ordo 
(senaCorimj eqaeBtru^ plebdua) of which he was a member. 
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offeiisis iiiterveineiitibiiH. Desideravit enhn non- 
mmiquain^ ne de pluribus referam, et M* Agrip])ae 
patientiain et Maecenatis tacdturnitateni, mni ille ex 
levi frigoris ^ suspieione et quod Mareellus sibi ante- 
ferretur, Mjtileiias se reli(dis oiunibus ecuiUdisHtd.,^ 
hie seeretuiu de eoiuperta Murenat^ (aunuratioue 
uxori Tercutiae prodidiHset. 

4 Ext^git et ipse in vic*ein ab ainieis btudvolentiain 
mutuaiu, tain a defunebis quain a vivis. Nam 
quamvis minime appeteret hereditaCes^ ut qiii 
numquam ex ignet! testamento capere quiequam 
sustinuerit, amieorum tamcn suprema indicia nuax)- 
sissiine peusitavit, iu‘(jue dolore dissimulato, si parcius 
aut eitra honorem verborum^^ ncque gaudio, si grate 
pieque quis se prosecutus fuisset, Legata vel partes 
hereditatium a quibusemnque paixmtibos relieta sibi 
aut statim liberis eoi’um coucedere aut, si pupiilari 
aetate esseiit, die virilis togae vel miptiaruin cum 
iiicremeiito restituere cousueverat. 

LXVIL Patronus dominusque non minus severus 
quam facilis ct clemens multos libeitorum in honore 
et usu maxima habuit, ut lacinum^ et Cedadum 
aliosque. Cosminn servum gravissime de se opinantem 
noir ultra quam compedibus euereuit Diomeden 
dlspensatorem, a quo simul ambulante incurrenti 
repente fero apro per metinn obiectus esfc, maluit 
timidibitiwS arguere quam noxae, remque non minimi 

^ frigoriH, Lipnim ; rigoris, mm, 

^ ct afUr contulissefc, Tme, ; omiittd hy TorrmUm* 

^ Licinum, Tornntim ; Lioiiiium, mss, ; ct Oeladum, 
Oasaubon ; euceladum, n. 


Ci chap, hd. 1 aud the note. 
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arose. Not to mention the others^ he occasionally 
found Agrippa lacking in patience and Maecenas in 
the gift of silence ; for the former because of a slight 
suspicion of coolness and of a preference shewn for 
Marcellus^ threw^ xip everything and went off to 
Mytilene^ while the latter betrayed to his wife 
Terentia the secret of the discovery of the con- 
spiracy of Murena. 

In return he demanded of his friends affection on 
their parb^ both in life and after death." For though 
he was in #io sense a legacy-hunter^ and in fact 
could never bring himself to a<!ccpt anything from 
tile will of a strange r^ yet he was highly sensitive in 
weighing the death-bed utterances of his friends^ 
concealing neither his chagrin if he was left a nig- 
gardly becpiest or one unaccompanied with compli- 
xnents^ nor his satisfaction^ if he w^as praised in terms 
of gratitude and affection. Whenever legacies or 
shares in inheritances were left him by men of any 
station who had offspring, he either turned them over 
to the children at once, or if the latter were in their 
minority, paid the money back with interest on the 
day when they assuxned the gown of maxihood or 
married, 

LXVIl. As patron and master he was no less strict 
than gracious and merciful, while he held many 
of his freedmeii in high honour and close intimacy, 
such as Licinus, Celadus, and others. His slave 
Cosmus, who spoke of him most insultingly^ he 
merely put in irons. When he was walking with his 
steward Diomedes, and the latter in a panic got 
behind him when they were suddenly charged by a 
wild boar, he preferred to tax the man with timorous- 
ness rather than with anytliing more serious, and 
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perieuli, quia t?imen fraus aberat, in iocuin vei’tit. 
Idem Peluui ex accepfcissimis libertis niori eoegit 
coinpertum adulterare matronas; Thallo a maim, 
quod pro epistula prodita denarios qiiiiigentos 
aeeepissct, crura ei fregit ; paedagogum ministrosquc 
C. iili, per oecnKionem valitudiriis mortisque eiuK 
su])erbe avareqiie in jirovitida grassatos, oiieratisi 
gravi pondcre cairvieibuH |)raedpitavit iu fiumeiL 
LXVIII. Friina iuventa variorum dedeeoruui iu- 
famiam Hubiit Sextus Pompeius ut eiFemiiiaium 
insecUtuH est; M. Antonius adoptionem avuucuU 
stupro meritum ; item L. Marci frater, quasi pudi- 
cifciam deliliatani a C/u^sare Auio etiam Hi rtio in 
His])aiua treceiitis miiibiis numiuum substraveidt 
solitusque sit cnu*a suburere uuce ardeuti, quo 
mollior pilus surgerct. Sed et populus quondam 
universus ludoriim die et aecejiit in contumeliam 
eius et adsensu maxinio conprobavit vcrsuin in 
scaena pronuntiatum de gallo Matris Deuin tyin- 
panixante : 

Videsne, ut cinaedus orbem digito tempcrat? 

LXIX. Adulteria quidem exercuisse ne amici 
quidem negant, excusantes sane non libidine, sed 
ratione commissa, quo facilius consilia adversariorum 
per cuiusque mulieres exquireret. M, Antonins 
super festinatas Liviae nuptias obiecit et feminam 

^ oiujratis, oueaitos, the, other ttus* have oneratoB* 

»A double word-play on orhem, ‘‘round drum’* and 
“ world,” and temperate “ beats” and “ sways,” 
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turned a matter of grave danger into a jest^ because 
after all there was no evil intent. But he forced 
PoluSj a favourite freedman of his^ to take his own 
life, because he was convicted of adultery with 
Roman matrons, and broke the legs of his secretary 
Thalhis for taking five hundred denaiii to betray the 
the contents of a letter. Because the tutor and 
attendants of his son Gains took advantage of their 
master’s illness and death to commit acts of arrogance 
and greed in his province, he had them thrown into 
a river with Jieavy weights about their necks. 

LX VI 11. In early yoiitli he incurred the reproach 
of sundry shameless acts. Sextus Pcmipey taunted 
him with cffeitiinaey ; Mark Antony with having 
earned adoption by his imcle through unnatural 
relations ; and Lucius, brother of Mark Antony, that 
after sacrificing his honour to Caesar he had given 
himself to Aiilus Plirfcius in Spain for three hundred 
thousand sesterces, and that he used to singe his 
legs with red-hot nutshells, to make the hair grow 
softer. What is more, one day when there were 
plays in the theatre, all the people took as directed 
again.st him and loudly applauded the following line, 
spoken on the stage find referring to a priest of the 
Mother of the Gods, as he beat bis drum : 

See’st how a wanton’s finger sways the world ? ” ® 

LXIX. That he was given to adultery not even 
his friends deny, although it is true that they 
excuse it as committed not from passion but from 
policy, the more i^eadily to get track of his adver- 
saries’ designs through the women of their house- 
holds. ^Mark Antony charged him, besides his 
hasty marriage with Livia, with taking the wife 
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consularem e triclinio viri eoi'am in ciibiculum 
abductam, nirsiis in conviviinn ru])entibus auriculis 
incomptiore capillo reduetain ; diinissain Scriboniam, 
quia liberius doluisset niniiain potential paelieis ; 
condicioiies quaesitas per amicos, qui inatrea faniilias 
et adultas aetate virgines dcuiudanuit attpie per- 
S})icerent, tainquam Toraiiio mm^onc vendtnite, 
2 Scaibit etiani ad ip.suin ba(‘<‘ fniiuliariter adluic 
necdum plane ininncus aut hcxstis : ‘‘Quid te mutavit? 
Quod re^inam ineo ? Uxor niea e.st. Nmie eo(q)i 
an abhinc annos no vein ? Tu deinde Holiwn Dnisillaiu 
inis ? Ita valcas, iiti tu, banc epistulain <‘urn lcg(?.s, 
non inieris Tertullam aut Terentiliaxn aut Rnfillani 
aut Salviani Titiseniani aut omnes. An refert, ubi 
et in qua arrigas ? 

LXX. Cena (pioque eius .seerefcior in Tabulis fuit, 
quae vulgo SwSeKa^to? vocabatur ; in (jua deoruni 
dearumque habitu disciibuisse con vivas et ip.simi 
pro Apolline ornatum non Antoni modo epistulae 
sinp^ulorurn nomina ainnri.s.sinie enunierantis ex- 
probrant, sed et sine auctore notissinii versus ; 

Cum primum istoruin conduxit mensa ehoragum, 
Sexque deos vidit Mallia x-xciue dr;is, 

Impia dum Plioebi Caesar loc'ai.-ici.j iialii, 

Dum nova divorum cenat adulteria : 

Omnia se a terris tunc numina declinarunt, 

Fugit et anratos luppiter ipse thronos/' 


Proba})!}*- referring to Livia. 

^ The c.hora{jm at Athens had charge of the costiuning and 
stage setting of plays. Hence tlie meaning is here “ when 
they had found someone to make them up.’’ 

« According to some, the ohoragus ; others regard it as the 
name of a place. 
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of an ex-consul from her husband’s dining room 
before his very eyes into a bed-chamber^ and 
bringing her back to the htble with her hair 
in disorder and her ears glowing ; that Scribonia 
was divorced because she ex])ressed her resentment 
too freely at the excessive influence of a rival;® 
that his friends acted as his pandei^S;, and stripped 
and ins])(‘Cted matrons and well-grown girls, as 
if Toranius the slave-deal(?r were putting them up 
for sale. Antony also writes to Augustus himself 
in the foll( 4 wing familiar terms, when lie had not 
yet wholly broken with him privately or publicly : 

What has made such a eliange in you ? Because 
1 lie with thecpieen? Siie is my wife. Am I just 
beginning this, or was it nine years ago ? What 
then of you — do you lie only with Drusilla ? Good 
luck to you if when you read this letter you have 
not been with Tertulia or Terentilla or Rufilla 
or Salvia Titisenia, or all of tliem. Does it matter 
where or witli whom you take your pleasure ? ” 

LXX, There was besides a private dinner of his, 
commonly called that of the ^Hwelve gods,” which was 
tlu*. subject of gossip. At this the guests appeared 
in the guise of gods and goddesses, while he himself 
was made up to represent Apollo, as w'as charged 
not merely in letters of Antony, who spitefully 
gives the names of all the guests, but also in the.se 
anonymous line.s, which everyone knows ; 

^^As soon as that table of rascals had secured a 
choragus^ and Mallia^ saw six gods and six goddesses, 
while Caesar impiously plays the false rOle of Apollo 
and feasts amid novel debaucheries of the gods; then 
all the deities turned their faces from the earth and 
Jupiter himself fled from his golden throne.” 
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2 Auxit cenae rumorem sunima tunc in civitate 
penuria ac fames, adclamatumque est postridie: 
Omne frumentum deos conu*disse et Caesarein 
esse plane ApoIIinem, sed Tortorcin, quo co^i^nomiiie 
is dens quadam in parfce urbis eolebatur. Notatiis 
est et ut pretiosae supellec^tilis CorinthiorunKpie. 
praecupidii.s et aleae indul^ens, Nam eb proseriptionis 
tempore ad statuam eius ascriptum est : 

Pater argentarius, ego Corinthiafius,” 

cum existimaretur quosdatn propt(^r vasa C-orinthia 
inter proscriptos ciirasse referendos ; eb deinde bcllo 
Siciliensi epigramma vulgatuin est : 

Postquam bis classe victus naves perdidit, 
Aliquando ut vincat, ludit assidue aleam/' 

LXXI. Ex quibus sive crirninibus sive maledictis 
infamiam impudicitiae facillinie refutavit et praesentis 
et posterae vitae castitate ; item lautitiarum invidiam, 
cum et Alexandria oapta nihil sibi praeter unum 
murrinum calicem ex instrumento regio retinuerit 
et mox vasa aurea assiduissimi usus condaverit 
omnia. Circa libidines haesit, postea quoque, ut 
ferunt, ad vitiandas virgines prompbior, quae sibi 
undique etiam ab uxore conquirerentur. Aleae 

•* GorintMarimi coined in jest on the analogy of argenta- 
rmB\ used in inscr. of slaves in cbaxge of the mBa Oorinthku 
» Of, chap. xli. 1. 
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The scandal of this banquet was the greater becaus^ 
of dearth and famine in the land at the time, 
and on the following day there was an outcry 
that the gods had eaten all the grain and that 
C!aesar was in truth Apollo, but Apollo the 
Tormentor, a surname under which the god was 
worshipped in one part of the city* He was 
criticized too as over fond of costly furniture 
and Corinthian bronzes and as given to gaming. 
Indeed, as early ns the time of the proscriptions 
there was wn’i^tten on his statue- — 

In silver once my father dealt, now in Corin- 
thians^^ I," 

since it was believed that he caused some men to be 
entered in the list of the proscribed because of 
their Corinthian vases. Later, during the Sicilian 
war, this epigram was current : 

After he has twice been beaten at sea and lost 
his ships, he plays at dice all the time, in the hope 
of winning one victory.” 

LXXI. Of these charges or slanders (whichever 
we may call tliem) he easily refuted that for 
unnatural vice by the purity of his life at the time 
and afterwards ; so too the odium of extravagance 
by the fact that -when he took Alexandria, he 
kept none of the furniture of the palace for himself^ 
except a single agate cup, aucl pr(*sently melted 
down all the golden vessels intended for everyday 
use. He could not dispose of the charge of 
lustfiilness and they say that even in his later 
years he was fond of deflowering maidens, who 
were brought together for him from all quarters, 
even by his own wife. He did not in the least 
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mensis, qiioruiiii pleraque vix ])rivatie elegatitiae 
siiit. Ne toro quiclem cubuisse aiimt ni.si luiinili 
et iiiodice instrato. Veste non teniere alia qiiam 
domestica usus e«t, ab sorore et uxore et filia 
neptibusqiie conteeta; togis netpie re«tnetis neqiie 
fusis, clavo nec lato nee angiLsto, ealeiamentis altius- 
eiilis, ut procerior quain erat vkit^rebur, Kt forensia 
atitein ot ealeeos niiiuquam non intra eubieuliim 
habuit ad subifcoK repentino.squc casus parata. 

LXXIV. Convivabatur assidue nec umcpiam nisi 
recta, non sine niagno ordinum hominumque dilectu. 
Valerius Messala tradit, neminem uinquani Hber- 
tinorum adhibituin ab eo cenae c^xcepto Mena, sed 
asserfco in ingenuitatem post prodibim Sexti Fonipei 
classein. Ipse scribit, invibasse se quondam,-' in 
cuius villa manereb, (pii speculator suns olim fuisset* 
Convivia nonnumquam et serins inibat et niatnrius 
relinquebat, cuni convivae et cenare inciperent, 
prius quain ille discuinberet, et jiermancrent digresso 
eo. Cenam ternis ferculis aut cum abundantissime 
senis praebebat, ut non nimio sumptu, ita summa 
comitete. Nam et ad connnunionem scrmonis 
tacentis vel summissim fabulantis provocabat, et 
aut acroamata ^ et histrioiuis aut etiam triviales ex 
circo ludios ^ interponebat ac frequentius arebalogos. 

^ quonnn, SaheUmis ; quarutu, n, 

® quondam] quondam Xtllt 
® acroamata, Sahdlicm ; aorornata, (cromata, 

^ ludios, Berocddtm ; liidos, lym, 

^ Opposed to mdis foremis {)v foTeM$kt [vcMvimMa); cl YiL 
viii. 1. 

^ The cena recta was a regular dinner, at which the guests 
reclined on couches at a table, contrasted with an in- 

formal meal (Gland, xxi. 4) or a distribution of food, 8ee BVied- 
toder, Roman Life and Mamiem (Mng, trans.), XV, pp. 77 
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existence, many of which ^are scai'cely fine enough 
for a private citizen. They say that he always slept 
on a low and plainly furnished bed. Except on 
special occasions he wore common clothes for the 
house," made by his sister, wife, daughter or grand- 
daughters ; his togas were neither close nor full, bis 
purple stripe neither narrow nor broad, and his shoes 
somewhat higli-sok‘.d, to make him look taller than 
he really was. But he alw^ays kept shoes and 
clotliing to wear in public ready in his i*oom for 
sudden and unexpected occasions. 

LXXIV. He gave dinner parties con.stantly and 
always formal ly,^^ with great regard to tlie rank and 
})ers()nality of lus guests. Valerius Messala. writes 
that he never invited a freedman to dinner with the 
excc})tion of Menas, and then only when he had 
been enrolled among the freeborn after betraying the 
fleet of Sextus Pompey. Augustus himself writes that 
he once entertained a man at whose villa he used to 
stop/ who had been one of his body-guai*d. He would 
sometimes come to table late on these occasions and 
leave early, allowing his guests to begin to dine 
before he took his place and keep their places after 
he went out. He served a dinner of three courses or 
of six when he was most lavish, without needless 
extravagance but with the greatest goodfellowship. 
For he drew into the general conversation those 
who were silent or chatted under their breath, and 
introduced music and actors, or even strolling players 
from the circus, and especially story-tellers.^^ 

« See ohap. Ixxii. 2. 

Tellers of marvellous tales ; cl Juv. 15. 16, and Mayor 
ad loc. Doubtless the same as the fahulatorefij Izxviii. 2, 
below. 
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nimorem nullo modo expavit lusitque siinplieiter 
et palam oblectamenti causa etiain senex ac pimeter- 
qiiam Decembri meiise aliis quoqiie festis et profestis 

2 diebus. Nec id dubiimi est. Axitographa (puidain 
epistula ; Cenavi/’ ait, mi Tiberi, cum iisdem ; 
acce.sserunt convivae Vinieius et Silius pater* Inter 
cenam lusimus ^eronticos et heri <*t iiodie ; bilis 
enim iactatis, ut quiscjue earient aut s(mionem 
miserat, in singulos tales singulos denarius in 
medium conferebat, quos tullebat universes, (jui 

3 A^enerem iecerat.” Et nirsus aliis lit-teris : ** Nos, 
mi Tiberi, Quinquatrus satis iiicunde vghmiH ; 
lusimus enim ])(‘r omnis dies forumque aleatonnn ^ 
calfecimus. Fi'ater tuns magnis clanu>xdbus rem 
gessit; ad sumniam tamen perdidit ncm multurn, 
sed ex magnis detrimentis praeter speni paulatim 
retractum est. Ego perdidi viginti xnilia nuinmum 
meo nomine, sed cum effuse in lusu liberalis fuissenx, 
ut soleo plenimque. Nam si quas maixus remisi 
cuique exegissem aut retimiissem quod cuiqiic 
donavij vicissem vel quinquaginta milia. Sed hoc 
male ; benignitas enim mea me ad caelestem 

4 gloriam efferet/* Seribit ad filiam : Misi tibi 
denarios ducentos quinquaginta, quos singulis eon- 
vivis dederam, si vellent inter se inter cenam vel 
talis vel par impar ludere.’* 

LXXII. In ceteris partibus vitae eontine.ntissimiim 
constat ac sine suspicione iillius vitii. Habibtvit 

1 aleatorum, was. ; aleatorium, Ve7iiee ed, of awl the, 
edifora (jmo/ralty. 

» Whon the freedom of the Saturnalia justified it. 

® When only aces appeared, the throw weh called crniia ; 
when all the dice turned up different numbers, Vmm. 

Xhe ^‘five-day ” festival of Minerva, March 20-25, 
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shrink from a reputation for gamings and played 
frankly and openly for recreation^ even when he 
was well on in years, not only in the month of 
Decembei'/ but on other holidays as well, and on 
working days too. There is no question about 
this, for in a letter in his own handwriting he 
says : " I dined, dear Tibeidus, with the same 
company; we had besides as guests Viniciiis and 
the (dder Silius. We gambled like old men during 
the meal botli yesterday and to-day ; for when 
the dice wei^ thrown, whoever turned up the ^ dog ’ ^ 
or the six, put a denarius in the })ool for each one 
of the dice, and the whole was taken by anyone 
who threw the ^ Venus,’ ” Again in another letter : 

We spent the Quinquatria very merrily, my dear 
Tiberins, for we played all day long and kept 
the gaming-board warm. Your brother made a 
great outcry about his luck, but after all did not 
come out far behind in the long run; for after 
losing heavily, he unexpectedly and little by little 
got iDack a good deal. P’or my part, I lost twenty 
thousand sesterces, but because I was extravagantly 
generous in my play, as usual. If 1 had demanded 
of everyone the stakes which I let go, or had 
kept all that I gave away, I should have won 
fully fifty thousand. But I like that better, for 
my generoaity will exalt me to immortal glory,” 
To his daughter he writes : I send you two 
hundred and fifty denarii, the sum which I gave 
each of my guests, in case they wished to play 
at dice or at odd and even during the dinner/' 

LXXII. In the other details of his life it is generally 
agreed that he was most temperate and without 
even the suspicion of eaiy fault. He lived at first 
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prime iuxta Romaniim Forum supra Scalas anularias, 
in dome quae Calvi oratoris fuerat ; postea in 
Paktio, seel niliilo minus aedibus modicis Horten- 
sianis, et neejue. laxitate neque cultu conspiciiis^ 
ut in (juibus portions breves essent Albanarum 
columnarum et sine inarmore ullo aut insigni 
paviinento conclavia. Ac per annos ainplius quad- 
raginta eodem oubioulo hieme et aestate mansifc, 
quainvis parum salubrem valibudini suae urlxun 
hieme experiretur assidueque in urbe ixiemaret 
Si quanclo quid secreto aut sine interpellatione 
agere proposuisset^ erat illi locus in edito singularis, 
quern Syracusas et technyphion ^ vocal)at ; hue 
transibat aut in alicuius libertorum suburbanum ; 
aeger auteni in domo Maecenatis cubabat. Ex 
secessibus praecipue frequentavit maritima insulasque 
Campaniae aut proxiraa uid)i oppida^ Lfinuvium, 
Praeneste, Tibur, ubi etiam in porticibus Plerculis 
templi persaepe ius dixit Ampla et operosa })raetoria 
gravabatur. Et neptis quidem suae luliaCj, profuse ab 
ea exstructa^ etiarn diniit ad solum^ sua vero quamvis 
modica non tarn statuarum tabularumque pictarum 
ornatu quani xystis et nemoribus excoluit rel)iisque 
vetustate ac raritate notabilibus, qualia sunt Capreis 
immanium beluammferarumque membra praegrandia^ 
quae dicuntur gigantum ossa^ et arma beroiim. 

LXXIIL Instrument! eius et supellectilis parsi- 
monia apparet etiam nunc residuis lectis atque 
^ technyphion {rexpv(l>iop)f BentUy ; tegnophion, n, 

* Commonly called pe,perino^ a hard grey volcanic stone with 
black nodules resembling ricppcrronis. " Of. chnp. Ixxxii. 1. 

® With reference to tb*.: f-nidv oi AniliiiDeiic^. (n- i)erhaps 
to the general use of such cluvaLed rooms in S\:"icus«. 

‘ * Little workshop ” ; a diminiiiivp i'n.nii 
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near the Forum Romanum^ above the Stairs of the 
Ringxnakers^ in a house which had belonged to the 
orator Calvus ; afterwards^ on the Palatine;, but in 
the no less modest dwelling of HortensiuS;, which 
was remarkable neither for size nor elegance^ having 
but a short colonnade with columns of Alban stone, ^ 
and rooms without any marble decorations or hand- 
some pavements. For more than forty years too he 
used the same bedroom in winter and summer;^-* 
although he found the city unfavourable to his 
heal th in the winter, yet continued to winter there. 
If ever iic planned to do anything in private or 
without interruption, he had a retired place at the 
top of tlie house, which he called Syracuse ” ® and 
“. technyphiou/’ ^ In this he used to take refuge, or 
else in the villa of one of his freedmen in the 
suburbs ; but whenever he was not well, he slept 
at Maecenas’s house. For retirement he went most 
frequently to places by the sea and the islands of 
Campania, or to the towns near Rome, such as 
Lamivium, Fraeneste or Tibur, where he very often 
held court in the colonnades of the Temple of 
Hercules. He disliked large and sumptuous country 
palaces, actually razing to the ground one which his 
granddaughter Julia built on a lavish scale. His own 
villas, which were modest enough, he decorated not 
so much with handsome statues and pictures as with 
terraces, groves, and objects noteworthy for their 
antiquity and rarity ; for example, at Capreae the 
monstrous bones of huge sea monsters and wild 
beasts, called the bones of the giants” and the 
weapons of the heroes.” 

LXXIII. The simplicity of his furniture and house- 
hold goods may be seen from couches and tables still in 
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LXXV. Festos et solleinnes dies profusissinie, 
iionnumquam tantuni iocailariter eelebrabat. Saturn- 
alibiis, et si quando alias libuisset, mudo mtinci'a 
dividebat, vestein et auruin et argentum, modo 
nunnnos oinnls iiotae, etiani v<‘teres regies ac 
percgriiios, iiiterdurn niliil praetcu- cilicia et spongias 
et rutabula t‘t furpiees atejue alia id genus titulis 
obseuris et ambiguis. Snlebat et inaecpialissiniannu 
rerum sort(\s ct aversas tabularuni picturas in 
convivio venditarc inciertoque easu spem merc^antiuxn 
yel frustrari vel explere, ita ut per singulos k‘cfcus 
licitatio fieret et sen iactura seu lucrum counnuni- 
caretur. 

LXXVI. Cibi — nam ne liaee quidem omiserixti 
— ^minirni erat atque vulgaris fere. Secundariiim 
panem et pisciculos minutos et easeiim bibuluini 
manu pressum et ficos virides biferas maxime 
appetebat ; vescebaturque et ante eenain quuxaunque 
tempore et loco, quo stomachus desiderasset. V erba 
ipsiiis ex epistuHs sunt: ‘^^Nos in essedo panem et 
palmulas gustavimus.” Et iteruiu : Dutn lectica 
ex regia doniuin redeo, jxanis unciam cum j)au(‘is 
acinis uvae duradnae comedi.” Et iwsus : Ne 
ludaeus quidem, mi Tiberi, tarn diligenter sabbatis 
ieiuniuxn servat quam ego hodie servavi, qui in balitieo 
demum post horam primam noctis duas buec^as 
manducavi prxus quam ungui inciperom.” Ex hac 
inobservantia nonnumquam vel ante initum vel 


^ bibuiuin, n ; bubulum, g-and me miloi'H, 

“ Hee cliap, xxxi. 5 ; soiuc think that tho rcforeucc is to 
the Regia in the Forum, 

^ That is, grapes suited for eating and not for making 
wine 4 cf. Mart. 13. 22; Colum. 3. 2, 
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LXXV. Festivals and holidays he celebrated lavishly 
as a rule^ but sometimes only in a spirit of fun. On 
the Saturnalia, and at any other time when he took 
it into his head, he would now give gifts of clothing 
or gold and silver ; again coins of every device, 
including old pieces of the kings and foreign money; 
another time nothing but hair cloth, sponges, pokers 
and tongs, and other such things under misleading 
names o£ double meaning. He used also at a dinner 
party to put ap for auction lottery- tickets for articles 
of most unequal value, and paintings of which only 
the back was shown, thus by the caprice of fortune 
disappointing or filling to the full the expectations of 
the purchasers, requiring however that all the guests 
should take part in the bidding and share the loss or 
gain. 

LXXVL He was a light eater (for I would not omit 
even this detail) and as a rule of plain food. He 
particularly liked coarse bread, small fishes, hand- 
made moist cheese, and green figs of the second 
crop ; and he would eat even before dinner, wherever 
and whenever he felt hungry. 1 quote word for 
word from some of his lettei’s : I ate a little bread 
and some dates in my carriage.'' And again : ‘'^As I 
was going home from the Colonnade of Pompey ^ in my 
litter, I devoured an ounce of bread and a few berries 
froxn a cluster of liard-fieshed grapes." ^ Once more ; 

Not even a Jew, my dear Tiberius, fasts so scru- 
pulously on his sabbaths as I have to-day ; for it was 
not until after the first hour of the night that I ate 
two mouthfuls of bread in the bath before I began 
to be anointed." Because of this irregularity he 
sometimes ate alone either before a dinner party 
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post dimissimi eonvivium solus (‘enitabat, cuiu pleuo 
convivio nihil tfingeret. 

LXXVIL Vini quoque natura parcissimus erat. 
Non anipliiis ter bibere eiun solitum supc^r ccnain 
in eastris apud Mutinam, Cornelius Nepos tradit. 
Fostea quotiens largissinie sc invitaret, senos sex- 
tantes non excHSSsifc, aut si excessisstrfc, reicuebat 
Kt niaxinic deleetatus est Raetieo lUHiiie tenierc 
iuterdiu bibit. Pro potione .sinuebat perfusuin aqua 
frigida panein aut cucuineris frustum /el lactiiciilae 
thyrsum aut rcceus ariduxnve pommn suei viuosioris. 

LXXVIIL Post cibum meridianum, ita ut vestiius 
caleiatusque erat, retectis pedibus paulisper eoTi- 
quiescebat opposita ad oeidos manu. A eena in 
lecticulani se lucubratoriain recipiebat ; ibi, donee 
residua diurni actus aut omnia ant ex maxima ])arte 
conhceret, ad inultam noctem permanebat. In 

lectum inde transgressus non amplius cum plurinmm 
quain septem hoi^as dormiebat, ac nc eas quidem 
continuas, sed ut in illo temporis spatio ter aut 

2 quater expergiseeretur. Si interruptum soxtinum 
reciperare, ut evenit, non posset, lectoribus aut 

fabulatoribus arcessitis resumebat produecbatque ultra 
primam saepe lucem. Nec in tenebris vigilavit 

umquam nisi assidente aliqiio. Matutina vigilia 
offendebatur ; ac si vel officii vel sacri causa maturius 
vigilandum asset, ne id coxitra eommodinn laceret;, 
in proximo euiusciimque domesticorum (‘cnaeulo 
manelxat. Sic quoque saepe indigens somni, et dum 

« Like an acid wine. 

* That is, without a blanket over his feet, because he had 
his shoes on. 

® Lucuhratoriam, ^‘for working by lamp-light.” 
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began or after it was over, touching nothing wliile it 
was in progress. 

LXXVII. He was by nature most sparing also in 
his use of wine. Cornelius Nepos writes that in 
camp before Mutina it was his liabit to drink not 
more than threci times at dinner. Afterwards, when 
he indulged most freely he never exceeded a pint ; 
or if he did, he used to throw it up. He liked 
Raetian wine best, but rarely drank before dinner. 
Instead he w1)uld take a bit of bread soaked in cold 
water, a slice of cucumber, a sprig of young lettuce, 
or an apple with a tart flavour,'^ either fresh or dried. 

LXXVIII. After his midday meal he used to rest for 
a while just as he was, without taking oif‘ his clothes 
or his shoes, with Ins feet uncovered^ and his hand to 
his eyes. After dinner he went to a couch in his 
study,^ where he remained to late at night, until he 
had attended to what was left of the day’s business, 
either wdiolly or in great part. Then he went to 
bed and slept not more than seven hours at most, 
and not even that length of time without a break, 
but waking three or four times. If he could not 
resume his sleep when it was interrupted, as would 
happen, he sent for readers or story-tellers, and when 
sleej) came to him lie often prolonged it until after 
daylight. He would never lie awake in the dark 
without having someone sit by his side. He detested 
early rising and when he had to get up earlier than 
usual because of some official or religious duty, to 
avoid inconveniencing himself he spent the night in 
the room of one of his friends near the appointed 
place. Even so, he often suffered from want of 
sleep, and he would drop off while he was being 
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per vicos deportaretur et deposita leetiea inter aliquas 
moras condoriniebat. 

LXXIX. Forma fait eximia et j)er omne.s aetatis 

gradus vcuustissima, quainquani et omnis lexiocinii 

neglegeius; in capite comeiido bam iueuriosua, ut 

raptim compliiribus sinxul tonsoribiiK operam daret 

ac modo toiideret modo iwleret barbam eoque ipso 

tempore aut legeret aliquid aut etiam scriberet, Viiltu 

erat vel in scrmone vel tacitus adeo tranquillo 

serenoqne, ut quidam e primoribus Galliarum con- 

fessus sit inter suos, eo se inhibitum ac reniollitum 

quo minus, ut destinarat, in transitu Alpium per 

simulationeni conloquii propius admissus in prae- 

,2 cipitium propelleret. Ociilos liabuit claros ac nitidos, 

quibus etiam existimari volebat inesse quiddam divini 

vigoris, gaudebatque, si qui sibi acinus eontuenti 

quasi ad fulgoreni solis vultum summitteret ; sed in 

senecta sinistro minus vidit ; dentes raros et exiguos 

et scabros ; capilhini leviter indexum et subflavum ; 

supercilia coniuncta ; mediocres aures ; nasum et a 

summo eminentiorem et ab inio deduetiorem ; colorern 

inter aquilum candidumque ; staturam brevein — 

quam tamen lulius Maratlius liberbus et a mcmoria ^ 

eius quinque pedum et dodrantis fuisse tradit, — sed 

quae commoditate et aequitate membrorum occulere- 

% 

^ et a memoria, Lipmis ; etiam memoriam, etiam in 
memoriam, mtis, 

“ Tlie so-called Roman nose.” 

Roman measure ; a little less than hve feet seven inches 
(5*58) English. 
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carried through the streets and when his litter was 
set down because of some delay, 

LXXIX. He was unusually handsome and ex- 
ceedingly graceful at all periods of his life, though 
he cared nothing for personal adornment. He was 
so far from being particular about the dressing of his 
hair, that he would have several barbers working in a 
hurry at the same, time, and as for his beard he now 
had it clipped and now shaved, while at the very same 
time he would^ either he reading or writing something. 
His expression, whether in conversation or when 
he was silent, was so calm and mild, that one of 
the leading men of the Gallic provinces admitted 
to his countrymen that it had softened his heart, 
and kept him from carrying out his design of pushing 
the emperor over a cliff, when he had been allowed 
to approach him under the pretence of a conference, 
as he was crossing the Alps. He had clear, bright 
eyes, in which he liked to have it thought that 
there was a kind of divine power, and it greatly 
pleased him, whenever he looked keenly at anyone, 
if he let his face fall as if before the radiance of the 
sun ; but in his old age he could not see very well 
with his left eye. His teeth were wide apart, small, 
and ilbkept ; his hair was slightly curly and inclining 
to golden; his ey{d)rows met. His ears were of 
moderate size, and his nose ju’ojected a little at the 
top and then l)ent slightly inward.® His complexion 
was between dark and fair. He was short of stature 
(altliough Julius Marathus, his freedman and keeper 
of his records, says that he was five feet and nine 
inches in height®), but this was concealed by the 
fine proportion and symmetry of his figure, and wjis 
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tur, ut non nisi ex compamtione astantis alieuius 
pi’ocerioris intellegi posset. 

LXXX. Corpore traclitur matniloso dispersi.s per 
pectus atque alvum genetivis notis in modum et 
ordinem ac mnnerinn stellarum caelestis ursae, sed 
et callis ((uibusdain ex prurigine corporis adsiduoque 
ct velnunenti sfcrigilis usu plurifariam concrt‘tis ad 
inipetiginis foriuain. C()xendice ^ t*t feiiiore et (»mrc 
sinistro non perinde vahd>at, ut saepe etiani in- 
elaudicaret ; sed renu^dio harenaruin atcpie harundi- 
man confinnabatur. Dextrae qu<)(|ue npiniis digitum 
salutarem tain iinbecilluui inte.rdmn sentiebat, iit 
torpeiitein contraetuinipie frigore vix cornei drcuH 
sujiplemento seripturae adnioveret. Questus est et de 
vesica, cuius dolore calculis denmm per urinara eicctis 
levabatur. 

LXXXI. Graves et jiericulosas valitudines per 
omnem vitem aliquot expertns est ; jiraecipue 
Cantabria domita, cum etiam destillationibus ioeinere 
vitiato ad desperationem redactus contrariam et aii- 
cipitem rationem medendi necessario subiit; quia 
calida fomenta non proderant, frigidis cui’ari coactus 
auctore Antonio Musa. 

Quasdam et anniversarias ac tempore certo recui’- 
rentes experiebatur ; nam sub natalem suum plerum- 
que langiiebat ; et initio veris jmu'cordiornni indationc', 
temptabatur, austrinis autem t:c>np( -slal ibus gra vcdine. 
Quare quassato corpore neque frigora neque aestus 
facile tolerabat. 

1 coxendice] coxaindice, £1 ; cort'ecied in the, fftemth cmtnry. 

^ Ursa major, Charles’s Wain, the Great Uipper. 

Apparently a form of poultice ; some read hahenanm 
and explain as a kind of truss. ® Of, Hor, J^uL 1. 16* 2-3. 
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noticeable only by comparison with some taller person 
standing beside him. 

LXXX. It is said that his body was covered with 
spots and that he had birthmarks scattered over his 
breast and belly, corresponding in form, order and 
number with the stars of the Bear in the heavens 
also numerous callous places resembling ringworm, 
caused by a constant itching of his body and a 
vigoroUvS use of tlie strigiL He was not very stx’ong 
in his left hip, thigh, and le.gj and even lim])ed 
slightly at tjmes; but he strengthened them by 
treatment with sand and reeds.^' He sometimes found 
the forefinger of his right hand so weak, when it was 
numb and shrunken with the cold, that lie could 
hardly use it for writing even with the aid of a 
fiiiger->stall of horn. He com])lamed of his bladder 
too, and w'as x*elieved of the pain only after passing 
stones in his urine, 

LXXXl. In tlie coux’se of his life he suffered froiii 
several severe and daixgerous illnesses, especially 
after th- -f Cantabiua, when he was in 23 b.o. 

such a r- :v, - : from abscesses of the liver, 

that he was forcicd to submit to an un])reccdented and 
ha 2 jardous course of treatment. Since hot fotnenta- 
tious gave hiixi no relief, he was led by the advice 
of his physician Antonins Musa to tiy cold ones.^' 

He. experienced also some disorders which recurred 
every year at definite times ; for he was commonly 
ailing just before his birthday ; and at the beginning 
of spring he was troubled with an enlargement of 
the diaphragm, and when the wind was in the 
south, with catarrh. Herure his constitution was so 
weakened that he could not readily endure either 
cold or heat. 
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LXXXIL Hieme qnaternis cum pingui toga tiinicis 
et 5?ubiicula et thorace ^ laiieo et feininalibus et 
tibialibus numiebatur, aestate fiperti.s cubiculi foribus 
ac saepe in peristyle saliente aqua atcpie etiain venti- 
lante aliquo cubabat. Solis vero iie liiberni <|uidein 
patieius, domi (pioque non nisi petasatus sub divo 
si)atiabatur. Itinera leetiea et iioetibus fere eiujue 
lenta ac miiiuta faedebat, ut Praeneste vcl Tibur 
biduo procederct; ac si qxio pervenire mari posset, 
2 potius navigabat. Verum tantain iidinuibitem niagna 
cura tuebatur, in primis lavandi raritate ; uuguebatur 
enim saepius aut sudabat ad flanmam, deinde per- 
fundebatur egelida aqua vel sole multo tepefacta. 
At qixotiens nervorum causa marinis Albiilisque calidis 
utendum esset, contentus hoc erat ut insidens ligneo 
solio, quod ipse Hispanico verbo duretam vocabat, 
manus ac pedes alternis iactaret. 

LXXXIII. Exercitationes campestres equorum eb 
armonim statim post civilia bella omisit et ad pilam 
primo folliculumque transiit, mox nihil aliud quam 
vectabatur et deambulabat, ita ut in extremis spatiis 
subsultim decurreret segestria ^ vel lodicula involu- 
tus, Animi laxandi causa modo piscabatur hamo, 
modo talis aut ocellatis nucibusqxxe ludebat cum 

^ subuciila et thorace, Beroaldun ; subuoulaethoraco, n, 

* segestria, Roth (segestro, Guiacius) ; sestertio, rms, ‘ 

» Of. chap. Ixxii, 1, note K 

^ Albulae aquae were the sulphur springs which flow into 
the Anio between Rome and Tivoli (Tibur). 

® The pila was a small hard ball. Three players stood at 
the three points of a triangle (whence the game was called 
irlgon) and passed the hall from one to the other. A skilful 
player used his left hand as well as his right. 
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LXXXII, In winter he protected himself with 
four tunics and a heavy toga^ besides an undershirt^ 
a woollen chest-protector and wraps for his tliighs 
and shinS;, while in summer he slept with the doors 
of his bed-room open, oftentimes in the open court 
near a fountain, besides having someone to fan him.<* 
Yet he could not endure the sun even in winter, and 
never walked in the open air without wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat, even at home. He travelled in 
a litter, usually at night, and by such slow and easy 
stages that Jie took two days to go to Praeneste or 
Tibur ; and if he could reach his destination by sea, 
he })referred to sail Ye^t in s])ite of all he made good 
his weakness by great care, especially by moderation 
in bathing ; for as a rule he ^vas anointed or took a 
sweat by a fire, after which he was doused with 
water either lukewarm or tepid from long exposure 
to the sun. When however he had to use hot salt water 
and sulphur baths for rheumatism, he contented 
himself with sitting on a wooden bath-seat, which he 
called by the Spanish name durela, and plunging his 
hands and feet in the water one after the other. 

LXXXni. Immediately after the civil war he 
gave up exercise with horses and arms in the Campus 
Martins, at first turning to pass-ball^ and balloon- 
ball, but soon confining himself to riding or taking 
a walk, ending the latter by running and leaping, 
wrapped in a mantle or a blanket. To divert his 
mind he sometimes angled and sometimes played at 
dice, marbles and nuts® with little boys, searching 

^ Th& folliculuH was a largo light ball. The players wore 
a j^uard on the right arm, with which they struck the ball, 
as in the Italian giuco del pallom. 

« Many games were played with nuts j cf. Hor, 2. 
3. 171, Mart. 5. 84, etc. 
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pueris mimitis, quos facie et garrulitate ainabilis 
undique conqiiirebat, pimecipue Maiiros et Syros. 
Nam pumilos atqiie distortos et omuis generis 
eiusdem ut ludibria naturae maliqiie ominis abhor- 
rebat, 

LXXXIV. Rloquentiam studiacjiie liberalia ab 
aetnte priina ct oupidc efc laboriosissime exc^reuit* 
Mutiiiensi bello in tanbi mole reriim et leglsse et 
seri]>siHse e.t deelamasse eotidie traditur. Nam 
deinceps necpie in senatu neque apud pc>|]jLiliim neque 
apud milites lociitus est umquam nisi ineditata et 
composita oratione, quamvis non deficeretur ad subifei 
2 extemporali facultate. Ac ne periculum memoriae 
adiret aut in ediseendo tempiis absumeret,^ instituit 
recitare omnia. Sermones quoque cum singulis atque 
etiam cum Livia sua graviores non nisi scrip bos ^ et 
e libello liabebat, ne plus minusve loqucrctiir ex 
tempore. Pronuntiabat dulci et proprio quodani oris 
sono dabatque assidue pbonaseo operam ; sed non- 
numquam infirmatis faucibus praeconis voce ad popu- 
lum contionatus est. 

LXXXV, Malta varii generis prosa oratione com-' 
posuit, ex qiiibus nonnulla in coetu familiariurn velut 
in auditorio recit^ivit, sicut Rescripta Bruto de 
Catone/* quae volumina cum iam senior ex magna 
parte legisset, fatigatus Tiberio tradidit perl agenda ; 
item Hortationes ad Philosopbiam,” et aliqua De 

^ absumeret, ; assumeret (adsnmeret), n. , 

® scrix^tos, f-; scriptis, n. 

See chap. Ixxxi. at the end. 

^ Brutus published a eulogy of Cato in 46 b.c. ; cf. Cic. 
cxicif. A,tt<, 12/ 2L 
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everywhere for such as were attractive for their 
pretty faces or their prattle^, especially Syrians and 
Moors ; for he abhorred dwarfs^ crippleS;, and every- 
thing of that sortj as freaks of nature and of ill 
omen, 

LXXXIV. From early youtli he devoted himself 
eagerly and with the utmost diligence to oratory and 
liberal studies. During the war at Mutina^ amid such 
a j)ress of affairs^, he is said to have read^ written 
and declaimed every day. In fact he never after- 
wards spoke in the senate^ or to tJie people or the 
soldiers^ except in a studied and written address, 
altliough ho did not lack the gift of speaking ofF- 
hand without preparation. Moreover^ to avoid the 
clanger of forgetting what he wavS to say^, or w^asting 
time in committing it to memory, he adopted the 
practice of reading eveiything from a manuscript. 
Even his conversations with individuals and lire 
more important of those with his own wife Livia, he 
always wrote out and read from a note-book, for 
fear of saying too much or too little if he spoke 
offhand. He had an agreeable and rather character- 
istic cnimciation, and he practised constantly with a 
teacher of elocution ; but soxnetimes because of 
weakness of the throat® he addressed the people 
through a herald. 

LXXXV. Fie wrote numerous works of vaiious 
kinds in prose, some of which he read to a group 
of his intimate friends, as others did in a lecture- 
room ; for example, his Reply to Brutus on Cato.*' * 
At the reading of these volumes he had all but 
come to the end, when he grew tired and handed 
them to Tiberius to finish, for he was well on 
in years. He also wrote Exhortations to Philosophy ” 
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Vita Sua/’ quam tredecim libris Cantabrieo tenus 
2 bello nec ultra exposuit. Poetica sumiuatim attigit* 
Unus liber exstat scriptiis ab eo hexametris ver«ibiis, 
cuius et argiimentum et titiilus est Sicilia ” ; exstat 
alter aeque modicus Epigranmiatimi/’ quae fere 
tempore balinei meditabatur. Nam tragoediam niagrio 
impctu exorsus, ikui suceedeiiti stilo, abrdcvit 
quaerentibusquc amicis, quidrumi Aiax ageret, 
respoudit Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse. 

LXXXVI. Genus eloquendi secutus est elegans et 
temperatum vitatis sententiarum ineptiis atque con- 
cinnitate et reconditorum verborum/' ut ipse dicit, 
fetoribus ” ; praecipuamque curam duxit sensum 
animi quam apertissime exprirnere. Quod quo 
facilius efficeret aut necubi lectorem vel auditorem 
obturbaret ac moraretur, neque praepositiones urbi- 
bus addere neque coniunctiones saepius itei’are 
dubitavit, quae detractae alFerunt aliquid obscuritatis, 
2 etsi gratiam augent. Cacozelos et antiquaries, ut 
diverse genere vitiosos, pari fastidio aprevit exagita- 
batque nonnumquam ; in primis Maecenateni suum, 
cuius ‘“‘'myrobrechis,” ut ait, ^‘^cincinnos ” usque qua- 
que persequitur et imitando per iocum irridet. Sed 
nec Tiberio parcit et exoletas inteixlum ct recon ditas 
voces aucupanti. M. quidem Antonium ut insanum 
incre]>at, quasi ea scribentem, quae mirentur potius 
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and some volumes of an Autobiography^ giving an 
account of his life in thirteen books up to the time 
of the Cantabrian war, but no farther. His essays in 
poetry were but slight. One book has come down to 
us written in hexameter verse, of which the subject 
and the title is Sicily/' There is another, equally 
brief, of Epigrams,*' which he composed for the 
most part at the time of the bath. Though he 
began a tragedy with much enthusiasm, he destroyed 
it because his style did not satisfy him, and when 
some of liki friends asked him what in the world 
had become of Ajax, he answered that his Ajax had 
fallen on liis sponge,'* 

LXXXVI. He cultivated a style of speaking that 
was chaste and elegant, avoiding the vanity of 
attempts at epigram and an artihcial order, and 
as he himself expresses it, ^^the noisomeness of 
far-fetched words,** making it his chief aim to 
express his thought as clearly as possible. With 
this end in view, to avoid confusing and checking 
his reader or hearer at any point, he did not 
hesitate to use prepositions with names of cities, 
nor to repeat conjunctions several times, the omission 
of which causes some obscurity, though it adds 
grace. He looked on innovators and archaizers 
with equal contempt, as faulty in opposite directions, 
and he sometimes had a ding at them, in })articular 
his friend Maecenas, whose ^^unguent-dripping curls,’* 
as he calls them, he loses no opj)ortiiiufcy of belabour- 
ing and pokes fun at them by parody. He did 
not spare even Tiberius, who sometimes hunted 
up obsolete and pedantic expressions; and as for 
Mark Antony, he calls him a madman, for writing 
rather to be admired than to be understood. Then 
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Iiomines quam intellegant; clehide ludens mahini et 
iiieonstans in eligendo genere diceiidi iudicitim ^ eius, 
3 addit haec : Tuque diibitos, Ciniberne Annius an 
Veranius Flaceus imitandi 8int tibi, itfi ufc verbis, 
quae Crispus Sallustius excerpsit ex Originibus 
CatoniSj utaris ? An potius Asiatieoriuu oratorinn 
innnis sententiis verboruni volubilitjis in nostrmn 
sermonem fcraiiaferenda ? ” Et quadaiii episfcula 
Agrippiuae neptis ingeniimi eonlaudaiis ; Hed opus 
est/' inquit, ^^dare te operam, ne molesUa seribas et 
loquaris/^ 

LXXXVIL Cotidiano sermone quaedam frequent- 
ius et notabiliter usin-passe eum, litterae ipsitis 
autograpbae ostentaTit, in quibus identidem, cum 
aliquos numquam soluturos siguificare vult, ad 
Kalendas Graecas soluturos ” ait ; et cum hortatur 
ferenda esse praesentia, qualiacumque siiit : con- 
tenti siinus hoc Catoiie ” ; et ad exprimendam test- 
iiiatae rei velocitatem : celerius quam asparagi 
2 cocun tur/' Ponit assidue et pro stulto ^^baceolurn” et 
propullo*^ ^^pulleiaceum’' etpro cerrifco ^^vacerrosum*' 
et ^‘^vapide” se habere pro male et betimre pro 
languere, quod vulgo lachanizare ” dicitur ; item 

simus ” pro sumus et domes” genetivo casu sin- 

^ judicium, Bmthy] ingenium, omiited hy the other 
7)m, 2 puHo, J apud pullum, Xi, 

" Evidently two archaizing grammarians of the day. 

* See Di. x, at the end. 

® Thus in contrast with the studied simplicity 

of the Attic school of orators. ^ See Index. 

^ Of. OatulL 67. 21, lanyuidior tenem beta. All these words, 
which Augustus is said to have used, are colloquialisms or 
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going on to lidicule his perverse and inconsistent 
taste in choosing an oratoidcal style^ he adds the 
following : Can you doubt whether you ought 

to imitate Annius Cimber or Veranius Flaecus^" 
that you use the words which Salliistius Crispus 
gl(;aned from Cato’s Origmcs ? ^ Or would you rather 
introduce into our tongue the verbose and unmeaning 
fluency of the Asiatic orators ? ” And in a letter 
praising the talent of his granddaughter Agrij)pina 
he writCwS : But you must take great care not to 
write and talk affectedly.” 

LXXXVll. That in his everyday conversation he 
used cerbaiTi favourite and peculiar expressions 
appears from letters in his own hand;, in which 
he says every now and then^ wlien he wishes to 
indicate that certain men will never pay, that 
^Hhey will pay on the Greek Kalends.” Urging 
his correspondent to put up with present circum- 
sbinces, such as they are, he says : Let’s be satisfied 
with the Cato we have ; ” and to express the speed 
of a hasty action, Quicker than you can cook 
asparagus.” He continually used baceohis (dolt) for 
sf.tiikis (fool), for puUus puUeiacens (darkish), and 

for cerritus (mad) vacmTosvs (blockhead) ; also vapide 
se habere (feel flat) for male se habere (feel badly), and 
betizare ^ (be like a beet) for langitere (be weak), for 
whiciii the vulgar term is lachanizare. Besides he 
used mmis for sumusf and domos in the genitive 

slang, and the exact form and derivation of many of them 
are nncertain, 

^ Since sumits was originally enclitic, the forms smtia, 
mmm may have represented the sound between u and i in 
maodmuH, maxumua, etc. Or aimim may have been formed 
on the analogy of agimm and similar forms. 
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gulari pro doinuos, Nec lanquain aliter haec duo, 
ne quis inendam magis quam consuetudineni putet 
3 Notavi et iii chirographo eius ilia praecipue : non 
dividit verba nec ab extrema parte verauum abund- 
antis litteras in alterum transfer^ sed ibidem statim 
subicit cireumducitque. 

LXXXVIIL OrtJiograpbiam, id ast formulam ra- 
tionemqiie seribendi a grammati(us institubnn, non 
adeo eustodit ac videtur eoruni potius sequi opinio-^ 
nem, qiii periude scribendum ac loquatnur existimeut. 
Nam quod saepe non litteras modo sed ^syllabas aut 
permutat aut praeterit, communis hominum eri'or est. 
Nec ego id notarem, nisi mibi mirum videretur 
tradidisse aliquos, legato euni eonsulari successorem 
dedisse ut rudi et indocto, cuius manu ixi '' pro 

ipsi ” scidptura animadverterit. Quotiens autem per 
notas scribit, B pro A, C pro B ac deinceps eadexn 
ratione sequentis litteras ponit ; pro X autem 
duplex A. 

LXXXIX. Ne Graecarum quidem disciplinarum 
leviore studio tenebatur. In quibus et ipsis prae- 
stabat largiter magistro dicendi usus Apollodoro 
Pergameno, quern iam grandem natu Apolloniam 
quoque seciim ab urbe iuvenis adhuc eduxerat, 
deinde eruditione etiam varia repletus per Arei 
philosophi filiorumque eius Dionysi et Nicanoris con- 
tubernium; non tamen ut aut loqueretur expedite 
aut componere aliquid auderet ; nam et si quid res 

^ per Arei, Sahnaaius; sperarei, MGVT\ omitted by X» 

" Domim is the earlier form of tho genitive, with the 
suffix “05, doinus the later, with the suffix -5. There was no 
form domost and if Augustus used it, he probably did so on 
the analogy of domos, domm in tho aco, pfur. 

^ Of, Ivi. 6~7, and Aub Gell 17. 9. 1-5. 
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singular instead of domuos.^ The last two forms he 
wrote invariably^ for fear they should be tliought 
errors rather than a habit. 

I have also observed this special peculiarity in 
his nianner of writing: he does not divide words 
or carry superfluous letters from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next; but writes them 
just below the rest of tlie wox’d and draws a loop 
around them. 

LXXXVni. He does not strictly comply with 
ortliography, that is to say the theoretical rules 
of spelling laid down by the gr/unmarians, seeming 
to he rafclicr of tlie mind of those wlu) Ix'lieve that 
we should spell (exactly as we pronounce. Of course 
his frccpieut transposition or omission of syllabk\s 
as well as of letters are slips common to all 
mankind. I should not have notc^d thiS; did it not 
seem to me surprising tliat some have written that 
he cashiered a consular governor; as an uncultivated 
and ignorant fellow; because he observed that he 
had written ixi for ipsi Whenever he wrote in 
cipher;^ he wrote ”“B for A; C for B, and the rest 
of the letters on the same principle; using AA for X. 

LXXXIX. I-Ie was equally interested in Greek 
studies; and in tliese too he excelled greatly. His 
teacher of declamation was Apollodorus of Per- 
gamoii; whom he even to(flc with him in his youthful 
days from Home to Apollonia; though Apollodorus 
was an old man /it the time. Later be became 
versed in various forms of learning through association 
witli the philoso})her Areas and his sons Dionysius 
and Ni(ianor. Yet he never acquired the ability 
to speak Greek fluently or to compose anything 
in it ; for if be had occasion to use the language; 


VOL. I. 
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exigeret, Latine forinabat vertendumque alii ciahaL 
Sed plane poeinatuin (pioque non imperitiis, delecta- 
batin* etiain conioedia veteri et saepe cam cxhibuit 

2 spectaculis publicis. In evolveiidis ubnus(j[ue linguae 
aiictoribu.s nihil aecpie scoLibatur, (|uam praecepta et 
exeinpla piiblice vel privatiin .saliibria, eaqiie ad ver- 
bimi ex<‘evpbi aut ad dome.sfcic{>.s aut ad cx(‘rcitiium 
proviiiciarunK|ue reetores aut ad urbis magiKtratuH 
plerumque xnitfcebat, prout (jui(pje inopitioue ixulL 
gerent. Ktiam libroH totoB et scnabui recitfivit ot 
popiilo notes per edieturu saepe fecit, ut orationes 
Q. Metelli de Prole Augenda’’ et Riitili Modo 
Aedilicioruin,” quo magis persuaderet utramejue reni 
non a se primo animadversana, sed antiquis iam tunc 
curae fuisse. 

Z Ingenia saeculi sui omnibus modis fovit. Recit- 
antis et benigne et jxati enter audiit, nee tantunx 
eannina et histoidas, sed et orationes et dialogos. 
Componi tamen aliquid de se nisi et serio et a 
praestantissimis offendebatur, admonebatque prae- 
tores ne paterentur noxxien suum eommissionibus 
obsolefieri. 

XC. Circa religiones talem aecepimus. Tonitrua 
et fulgui'a paulo infirmius expavescebat, ut semper et 
ubique peliem vituli marini eireaxinferret pro reinedio 
atque ad oinnein maioris teinpestatis suspicionein in 

“ Religiones includes both religious belief and regard for 
omens and portents. 
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he wrote what he had to say iti Latin and gave 
it to someone else to translate. Still he was far 
from being ignorant of Greek poetry, even taking 
great pleasure in the Old Comedy and frequently 
staging it at his public enterbaininents. In reading 
tile writers of both tongues there was nothing 
for which he looked so earcfiilly as precepts and 
examples instructive to the public or to individuals ; 
these he Avould often copy word for word, and send 
to the meinbcirs of his liousehold, or to his generals 
and provincial a*ov<‘rnor'>:. whenever any of them 
required admoMii.ioii. l!c even read entire volumes 
to the senate and called the attention of the people 
to them by proclamations ; for exauxplcj the speeches 
of Quintus Mctellus On Increasing the Family,,'’ 
and of Rutilius the Height of Buildings”; to 
convince them that he was not the first to give 
attention to such matters, but that they had aroused 
the interest even of their forefathers. 

He gave every encouragement to the men of 
talent of his own age, listening with courtesy and 
patience to their readings, not only of poetry and 
history, but of s])eeches and dialogues as well. 
But he took offence at being made the subject 
of any composition except in serious earnest and 
by the most eminent writers, often charging the 
praetors not to let his name be cheapened in prize 
declamations. 

XC. This is what we are told of his attitude 
towards matters of religion.® Fie was somewhat 
weak hi his fear of thunder and lightning, for 
he always carried a seal-skin about with him 
everywhere as a protection, and at any sign of 
a violent storm took refuge in an underground 
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abditum et eoncamaratinn locHim se reeiperet, con- 
sternatus olim per noctiirnum iter ti’ansetirsu fulguris, 
lit praediximus. 

XCI. Somnia neqiie f?ua iiecpie alieiia de se negle- 
gebat. Pliilippcnsi actie qiiainvis statuisset non 
egredi tabernaculo propter valitudinem, egressiis est 
tamen amici soimiio monitus ; ces.sitcpie res prosperds, 
quando captis eastris lccti<‘a eiiis, quasi ibi (nibaps 
remaiisisset, concursii hostiuin confossa at(|Uf‘ laeerata 
est. Ipse per omue ver j)lurima et fomiidiilosissima 
et vana et imta videbat, rcliquo tempore rariora et 
2 minus vana. Cum decli(^atain in Capitolio aedein 
Tonanti lovi assidiie frecpientaret, sonmiavit queri 
Capitolinum lovein cultores sibi abduci seque res- 
pondisse Tonanteni pro ianitore ei appositum ; ideo- 
qiie mox tintinnabulis fastigiiiin aedis rediiniit, quod 
ea fere ianuis dependebant. Ex nocturno visa etiam 
stipem quotannis die certo einendicabat a populo 
cavam maniim asses porrigentibus praebens, 

XCIL Aiispicia et omina quaedam pro certissimis 
observabat : si inane sibi calceus perperam ac sinister 
pro dextro induceretur, ut diruin ; si terra marive 
ingrediente se longinquam profectionem forte rorasset. 


« Pliny, 2. 55, says that the laurel tree (cl Tih, Ixix.) 
and the seal are never struck by lightning ; and also that 
lightning never goes more than five feet below the ground. 

* Chap. xxix. 3. 

® This is not in accordance with the emperor’s character 
(cf. chap. Ivii), and Suetonius may have confused him with 
Caligula ; see xlii. Yet there are records of many 

such acts of humility to propitiate Nemesis j see Oasaubon 
ad loc, 
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vaulted room ; * for as I have said^^ he was once 
badly frightened by a narrow escape from lightning 
during a journey by night. 

XCL He was not indifferent to his own dreams 
or to those which others dreamed about him. 
At the battle of Pliilipj)i^ though he had made 
up his mind not to leave his tent l)ecause of illness^ 
he did so after all when warned by a friend's 
dream; fortunately, as it turned out, for his camp 
was taken and when the enemy rushed in, his 
litter was stabbed through and through and toiTi 
to pieces, in the belief that he was still lying there ill. 
Ail through the s}>ring his own dreams were very 
numerous and fearful, but idle and unfulfilled ; 
during the rest of the year they were less frequent 
and more reliable. Being in the habit of making 
constant visits to the temple of Jupiter the 
Thundei'er, which he had founded on the Capitol, 
he dreamed that Jupiter Capitolinus complained 
that his worshippers were being taken from him, 
and that he answered that he had placed the 
Thunderer hard by to be his doorkeeper; and ac- 
cordingly he presently festooned the gable of the 
temple with bells, because these commonly hung at 
house-doors. It was likewise because of a dream 
that eveiy year on an appointed day he begged 
alms of the people, holding out his open hand to 
have pennies dropped in it.^ 

XCIJ. Certain axispices and omens he regarded 
as infallible. If his shoes were put on in the wrong 
order in the morning, the left before the right, he 
considered it a bad sign. If there chanced to be 
a drizzle of rain when he was starting on a long journey 
by land or sea, lie thought it a good omen, betoken- 
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lit laetum maturiqne et prosperi reclitus. Sed 
et osteiitis prneidpue movebatiir. Enatam inter 
iuncturas lapiduin ante donmm siiani palmam in con- 
pi uviinn deoriim Penatiiim transtulit, iitque coak\s- 
ceret magno opere curavit. Apud insulam Capreas 
veterriinae ilknH deinissos iain ad terrain languentis- 
(}ue raniD.s eouvaluisse adventu suo, adt*o laetatus 
est, lit eas euni re p. N(‘apolitanoriini pi^nmitaverii 
Aenaria data. Obscrvabat et dii‘,s (|iu).sdain, ne ant 
postridie nundinas (pioqiiaiu protieiseeretur nut 
Nonis quicquain rei Keriae ineoharet; nihil in hoc 
quidem aliud devitans, ut ad Tiberiinn scribit, quani 
Svcrcjirjfxiav nominis. 

XGIII. Perefi;rinarum caerhnoniarum sicut veteres 
ac praeceptas res^erentissime eoluit, ita ceteras con- 
teniptui liabiiit. Namque Atlicnis initiatus, cum 
postea Romae pro tribunali de privilegio >saeerdotum 
Atticae Cereris cognosoeret et quaedani secretiora 
jiroponerentur, dimlsso consilio et corona (11*011111- 
stantiimi solus audiit disceptantes. At contra non 
modo in peragraiida Aegypto paiilo deflectere ad 
visendiim Apin supersedit, sed ct Gaium nepotem, 
quod ludaeani jiraetervehens apud Plierosolyma^ non 
supplicasset, oonlaudavit. 

XCIV. Et quoniuin ad haec ventuni est, non ab 
i*e fuerit subtexere, quae ei priiis quam naseeretur et 
ipso natali die ac deinceps evenerint, qiiibus futura 
^ Hierosolyma, Burmawn*, Hierosolymain, 

" The Roman montli was divided into periods of eiglitdays, 
lettered in the Calendar from A to H. The last of these, 
every ninth da.y {mnidiime) according to the "Roman reckoning, 
was a market day. 

* Because of its resemhlanee to 7wu m (from eo) ; of. Cic. 
de Div, 284 ; or perhaps merely because it contained non. 

^ Into the Elousinian mystericB of Oerea, 
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inp^ a speedy and prosperous retui'ii. But he was 
especially affected by prodigies. When a palm tree 
sprang up between the crevices of the pavement 
before his house^ he transplanted it to the inner court 
beside his household gods and took great pains 
to make it grow. He was so pleased that the 
branches of an old oak^ which had already drooped 
to the ground and were withering, became vigorous 
again on his arrival in the island of Capreae, that he 
arranged with the city of Naples to give him tlie island 
in excliange? for Aenaria. He also had regard to 
certain days^ refusing ever to begin a journey on the 
day after a market day,'^ or to take up any important 
business on the Noties ; though in the latter (^ase, as 
he writes Tiberius^ he merely dreaded the unlucky 
sound of the name. 

XCIIL He treated with great respect such foreign 
rites as were ancient and well established, but held 
the rest in contempt. For example, having been 
initiated at Athens and afterwards sitting in judg- 
ment of a case at Rome involving the privileges 
of the priests of Ceres, in wliich certain matters 
of secrecy were brought up, he dismissed his coun- 
cillors and the throng of bystanders and heard 
the disputants in private. But on the other hand 
he not only refused to make a slight detour to 
visit Apis, when he was travelling through Egypt, 
but highly commended his grandson Gains for not 
offering prayers at Jerusalem as he passed by 
Judaea, 

XGIV. Having reached this point, it will not 
be out of place to add an account of the omens 
which occurred before he was born, on the very day 
of his birth, and afterwards, from which it was 
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magnitude) eiiis et perpetua felicitiis sperari aniniad- 
vertique posset. 

2 ‘Velitris antiqiiitiis taeta de caelo parte, niuri re- 
sponsiim est ciiis oppidi eivem quando(|uc rermn 
potiturum; qua fiducia Veliterni et tune stathn ('t 
postea saepius paene ad exitiuin sui cum populo ll. 
belligeraveraTit ; sero tandem documentis apparuit 
ostentum illud Augusti poteubiam portendisse. 

3 Auetor est Julius Marathus, ante paucoH tpiam iias- 
cerctur menses prodigiuni liomac factum publiec, 
quo denuntiabatur, regeni populo Romano naturam 
partunre ; senatuni exterritum censuisse, ne (juis illo 
anno genitus educaretur; eos qui gravidas uxores 
haberent, quod ad se cpiisque spem tralierctj curassc 
ne senatus consultum ad aerarium deferretur. 

4 In Asclepiadis Mendetis Theologumenon iibris 
lego, Atiam, cum ad sollemne Apollinis sacrum 
media nocte venisset, posite in temple lectica, dum 
ceterae matronae dormirent,^ obdormisse ; dracouem 
repente irrepsisse ad earn pauloque post <*gressum ; 
illam expergefacbim quasi a concubitu mariti puri- 
fieasse se ; et statim in corpore eius exstitisse 
maculam velut picti draconis nec potuisse uxnquanr 

^ Dormirent, mw.**'. ; doimun irenfc, (ktemm ; couveturorifc, 
Ihntley \ <d()mi> clormireut, Wmowa; etc.^ek. 

The decree was not complete until this wan done ; of. 
Jtd. xxviii. 3. 

^ i,e, “ Discourses about the Gods.” Aristotle wrote a 
work with the same title. 

« The (jeniusy or familiar spirit (see note on chap. was 
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possible to anticipate and perceive bis future great- 
ness and uninterrupted good fortune. 

In ancient days, when a part of the wall of 
Velitrae had beeti struck by lightning, the prediction 
was made that a citizen of that town would one day 
rule the world. Tlirough their confidence in this 
the people of Velitrae had at oin^e made war on the 
Roman people and fought with them many times 
after that almost to their utter destruction ; but 
at last long afterward the event proved that the 
omen had foretold the rule of Augustus. 

A(!cording to Julius Marathus, a few months 
before Augustus was born a portent was generally 
observed at Rome, which gave warning that nature 
was pregnant with a king for tlie Roman people ; 
thereupon the senate in consternation decreed that 
no male child born that year should be reared ; but 
those whose wives were with child saw to it that the 
deci'ce was not filed in the treasury A since each one 
appropriated the prediction to his own family. 

I have read the following story in the books of 
Ascle})ias of Mendes entitled Theologiimena,^^ When 
Atia had come in the middle of the night to the 
solemn service of Apollo, she had her litter set down 
in the temple and fell asleep, while the rest of the 
matrons also slept. On a sudden a serpent glided up 
to her and shortly went away. When she awoke, 
slie purified herself,^ as if after the embi*aces of her 
husband, and at once there appeared on her body 
a mark in colours like a serpent, and she could 
never get idd of it ; so that presently she ceased 

often reproflcnted by a Hcrpent, and those of hushaiul and wife 
by two serpents ; t,g. ui Fompeian frescoes. 

To avoid profanation of the sacred rites. 
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exigi, adeo iit mox piiblids balineis perpetuo 
abstinuerit ; Augustum natiiin mense deeimo et ob 
hoc Apollinis hliuin existiinatuin. Eadenx Atia, 
prills qunxn pareret, somiiiavit iiitcstina $ua ftaTi ad 
sidera explicaricpie per onuiein terraruui et caeli 
ambitiiin. Somiiiavit et pater Octavius iitei’o Atiae 
iubar solis exortuin. 

T) Quo iiatus est die, cum de Catilinae coniuration(‘ 
ageretur in curia et Octavius ob uxoris puerperium 
serius affuisset, nota ac vulgata res est V, Nigidiiim 
comperta morae causa, ut horam quoipie partus ac- 
ceperit, afBnnasse dominum terraruin orbi iiatum. 
Octavio postea, cum per secreta Thraciae exercitiim 
duceret, in Liberi patris lueo barbai’a caerimouia de 
filio consulenti, idem affirmatum est a sacerdotibiis, 
quod infuso super altaria mero tantum flammae^ 
emicuisset, ut supergressa fastigium templi ad caelum 
usque ferretur, unique oinnino Magno Alexandro 
apiid easdem aras sacrificanti simile provenisset 

6 ostentum, Atque etiam sequent! statiin nocte videre 
visas est filium mortali specie ampliorem, cum ful- 
mine et sceptro exuviisque lovis Optiini Maximi ac 
radiata corona, super laureatum currinn, bis senis 
equis candore eximio trahentibus. Infans ad hue, ut 
scrip turn apud C. Drusuin exstat, repositus vespere 
in cunas a nutricula loco piano, postera luce non 

^ flammao, ims . ; flamma, Moddtrman. 

« Otherwise unknown ; Miiller would read Oaemrm 
Dnmm. Stahr believes that the reference is to the Eulogy 
in chap. c. 3, 
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ever to go to the public baths. In the tenth month 
after that Augustus was born and was therefore 
regarded as the son of Apollo. Atia too, before she 
gave him birth, dreamed that her vitals were borne 
up to the stars and spread over the whole extent of 
land and sea, while OcUvius dreamed that the sun 
rose from Atia’s womb. 

'J'he day he was born the eonspiracty of Catiline 
was before the House, and Octavius came late 
because of -aids wife's confinement ; then Publius 
Nigidius, as everyone knows, learning the reason for 
his tardiness and being informed also of the hour of 
the birth, declared that the ruler of the world had 
been born. Later, when Octavius was leading an 
army through remote parts of Thrace, and in the 
grove of Father Liber consulted the priests about bis 
son with baiLarian rites, they made the same pre- 
diction ; since such a pillar of fame sprang forth 
from tlie wine that was poured over the altai*, that it 
rose above the temple roof and mounted to the very 
sky, and sucli an omen had befallen no one save 
Alexander the Great, wlien he offered sacrifice at 
the same altar. Moreover, the vei-y next night he 
dreamt that his son ap})eared to him in a guise more 
majestic than that of mortal man, with the thunder- 
bolt, sceptre, and insignia of Jupiter Optimiis Maxi- 
mus, wearing a crown begirt with rays and mounted 
upon a laurel-wreathed chariot drawn by twelve 
horses of suqmssing whiteness. When Augustus was 
still an infant, as is recorded by the hand of Gains 
Drusus," he was placed by his nurse at evening in 
his cradle on the ground floor and the next morning 
had disappeared 5 but after long search he was at 
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comparuit diuque qiiaesitiis tandem in altissima 
turn repertiis est iacens contra solis exortum. 

7 Cum primuni fari coepisseL in avito suburbano 
obstrepentis forte raiias silere iussiL atquc ex eo ne- 
ganfcur ibi ranae coaxare. Ad quartuni lapidem Cam* 
panae vine in ncinore prandenti ex inproviso atjuila 
pancrn ei c inami rapuit et, cum altiHsime evolassc^t, 
xnirsuK ex inprovtso leniter delapsa reddidit, 

8 Q. Catdlus poKt dedication Capitolium duabus con- 
timiis noetibus somniavit : prinuq lovein Optimum 
Maximum e praetextatiwS compluribus cireiim aram 
ludentibus unum secrevisse atque in eiius sinum 
signum rei p, quod manu gestarct reposuisse ; at 
in.seqiienti, animadvertisse se in grernio Capitolini 
lovis eiindem puerimq quern cum dcti*ahi ius.sissetj 
prohibitum monitu deq tamquam is ad tutelam rei 
p, educaretur ; ao die proximo obvium sibi Aiigustum, 
cum incognitum alias haberet, non sine admiratione 
contuitus simillimum dixit puero, de quo somniasset. 
Quidam prius somnium Catuli aliter exponunL (piasi 
luppiter compluribus praetextatis tutorem a se 
poscentibus umiin cx eis demonstrasscL ad quern 
omnia desideria sua referrenL eiusque osculum 
delibatum digitis ad os suiim rettulisset, 

0 M, Cicero C. Caesarem in Capitolium prosecutus 
somnium pristinae noctis familiaribus forte narrabat : 

** Apparently another name for the via Appia: see O.LL. i. 
129L 

^ Instead of kissing him directly. « See note on Jtil. xv, 
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last found lying on a lofty tower with his face towards 
the rising sun. 

As soon as he began to talkj it chanced that the 
frogs were making a great noise at his grandfather’s 
country place ; he bade them be silent^ and they say 
that since then no frog has ever croaked there. As 
he was breakfasting in a grove at the fourth mile- 
stone on the Campanian roadA eagle surprised 
him by stiatcluing his bread from his hand^ and after 
flying to a great height^, equally to his surprise 
dropped gently down again and gave it back to him. 

After Quintus Catulus had dedicated the Capitol^ 
he had dreams on two nights in succession : firsts 
that Jupiter Opbimus Maximus called aside one of a 
number of boys of good family^ who were playing 
around his altai% and put in the lap of his toga 
an image of Roma^ which he was carr3dng in his 
hand ; the next night he dreamt that he saw this 
same hoy in the lap of Jupiter of the Capitol^ and 
that when he had ordered that he be removed^ the 
god warned him to desist^ declaring that the boy was 
being reared to be the saviour of his country. When 
Catulus next day met Augustus^ whom he had never 
seen before^ he looked at him in great surprise and 
said that he was very like the boy of whom he 
had dreamed. 

Some give a different account of Catulus’s first 
dream : when a large group of well-born children 
asked Jupiter for a guardian, he pointed out one of 
their number, to whom they were to refer all their 
wishes, and then, after lightly touching the boy’s 
mouth with his fingers, laid them on his own lips.^^ 

As Marcus Cicero was attending Gains Caesar 
to the Capitol,*^ he happened to tell his friends a 
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piieruin facie liberali cleinLssinn e ca(‘I() catena aurea 
ad fores Oipitoli eunstitisse eiqiie loveiii Hagellum 
tradidisse ; deinde repente Aiigiisto viso^, quern 
ignotum plerisque adlmc avunculus Caesar ad sa<‘ri- 
ficanduni aceiverat, afiinnavit ipsinn esse^ cuius 
imago secundum quietein sibi obvcrsata sit 
lU Humenti viidlcm togaui tunica laii clavi resuia ex 
utraque parte ad pedes deeidii. Fucrunt qui inter- 
prc^tarentur^ non aliud significare^ quam ut is ordo 
cuius insigne id esset quandoque ei subtceretur, 

11 Apud Mundam Divus lulius castris locum (*apicns 
cmm silvani eaederct^ arborem palmae repertim coji- 
servarl ut omen victoriae iussit ; ex ea continuo 
enata subokvs adeo in paucis diebus adolevit, ub non 
aequiperaret modo matricein^ verum et obtegeret 
frequentareturque columbarum nidis, (]uamvis id 
avium germs duram et asperani frondein maxime 
vitet II lo et praecipue ostento inotum Caesarem 
ferunL ne quem aliimi sibi succedere quam sororis 
nepotem vellet 

12 In secessu Apolloniae Thcogcnis mathematici per- 
gulam comite Agrippa ascenderat ; cum Agrippae, 
qui prior consulebaL magna et paene ineredibilia 
praedicerentur^, reticere ipse genituram suam nec 
velle edere perseverabatj metu ac pudore ne minor 
inveniretur. Qua tamen post multis adliortationes 

Marked by the broad purple stupe (kthca clavm). 
Augustus was nob yet a senator, but the x>rivdlege of wearing 
the laticlave was doubtless one of the honoui‘s conferred on 
, him by Caesar, 
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dream of the night before ; that a boy of noble 
countenance was let down from heaven on a golden 
chain and^ standing at the door of the temple^ was 
given a whip by Jupiter. Just then suddenly 
catching sight of Augustus, who was still unknown 
to the greater number of those })resent and had been 
brought to the ceremony by his uncle Caesar, he 
declared that he was the very one whose form had 
appeared to him in his dream, 

Whexx Augustus was assuming the gown of man- 
hood, his sei^itorial tunic ^ was ripped apart on both 
sides and fell at his feet, which some interpreted as 
a sure sign that the order of which the tunic was the 
badge would one day be brought to his feet. 

As the Deihed Julius was cutting down a wood at 
Munda and preparing a place for his camp, coming 
across a palm tree, he caused it to he spared as an omen 
of victory. I^rom this a shoot at once sprang forth and 
in a few days grew so great that it not only equalled 
the parent tree, but even overshadowed it ; moreover 
many doves built their nests there, although that 
kind of bird especially avoids hard and rough foliage. 
Indeed, it was that omen in particular, they say, that 
led Caesar to wish that none other than his sister's 
grandson should be his successor 

While in retirement at Apollonia, Augustus 
mounted with Agrippa to the studio of the 
astrologer Theogenes. Agrippa was the first to 
try his fortime, and when a great and almost in- 
credible career was predicted for him, Augustus 
persisted in concealing the time of his birth and 
in refusmg to disclose it, through diffidence and fear 
that he might be found to be less eminent. When 
he at last gave it unwillingly and hesitatingly, and 
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vxx et cunctanter cdita cxsilivit Theogcnes adoravit- 
que eum. Tantam mox fidudain f/iti Auguntiis 
habuit, ut theiim suuin \ailgaverit nuinnuinique 
argeixtetmi nota .sideris Caprieorni, quo natiis 
perciis«erit. 

XCV, Post neceiu Caesaris rcverso ah Apollonia 
et ingredientc eo urbern repented ii{|uido ac puro 
scretio circulas ad spcdeiu caelestis areus orbeiu solis 
anibiit ac subinde liiliae Caesaris filiae iiumimcntiuii 
fuliuine ictuni est. Priino aiitcuu consulatu et 
augiirium capumti duodeciiu sc vultures at Eoumlo 
ostendenixit et immolanti omnium vietimarmn 
iocinera replieata intrinseeus ab irna Hbra paruerunt, 
neniine peritoruni aliter coniectante (piam laetfi per 
haec et magna portendi, 

XCVL Quin et belloriim oniniimi eventus ante 
praesensii Contractis ad Bononiam triuinvirorum 
copiis aquila tentorio eias supersedens duos corvos 
bine et inde infestantis afflixit et ad terrain dedit, 
notante omni exercitu futui’am quandoque inter 
collegas discordiam talein qiialis secuta est, atque ^ 
exitum praesagiente. Eunti^ Pliilippos^ Tbessalus 
quidam de futura victoria nimtiavit auctore Divo 
Caesare, cuius sibi species itinere avio occurrisset. 

2 Circa Perusiam sacrifido non litanti cum augeri 
liostias imperasset ac sulxita eriiptione l^ostes omnein 
rei divinae apparatuxn absbulissent, constitit inter 
haruspices, quae periculosa et adversa sacrificanti 

^ at(|iie exitum, ToiTenHus ; at exitum, n. 

2 Eunti, supplied hj BooL 

^ Phiiippos, Boot; Philippe, a. 
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only after many urgent requests^ 7'heogenes sprang 
up and threw himself at his feet From that time 
on Augustus had such faith in his destiny^ that he 
made his horoscope public and issued a silver coin 
stamped with the constellation CapricornuSj under 
which he was born. 

XCV. As he was entering the city on his return 
from Apollonia after Caesar’s death, though the 
heaven was clear and cloudless, a circle like a rainbow 
suddenly fonxied around the sun’s disc, and straight- 
way the tomb of Caesar’s daughter Julia was stmck 
by lightning. Again, as he was taking the auspices 
in his first consulship, twelve vultures appeared to 
him, as to Romulus, and when he slew the victims, 
the livers within all of them were found to be 
double at the lower end, which all those who were 
skilled in such matters unanimously declared to be 
an omen of a great and happy future. 

XCVI. He even divined beforehand the outcome 
of all his wars. When the forces of the triumvirs 
were assembled at Bononia, an eagle that had 
perched upon his tent made a dash at two ravens, 
which attacked it on either side, and struck them to 
the ground. From this the whole army inferred 
that there would one day be discord among the 
colleagues, as actually came to pass, and divined its 
result. As he was on his way to Philippi, a 
Thessalian gave him notice of his coming victory 
on the authority of the deified Caesar, whose shade 
had met him on a lonely road. When he was 
sacrificing at Perusia without getting a favourable 
omen, and so had ordered more victims to be 
brought, the enemy made a sudden sally and carried 
off all the equipment of the sacrifice ; whereupon the 
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denuntiata essent, cunctji in ij)Sos reeasura <jui cxLi 
haberent; neque aliter evenit. Pridie qtiani Sicilien- 
sempugiiam classe coininittereL dcaiiibulanti inlitore 
piscis e mari exs-ilivit et ad pedes iaciiit. Aj>iid 
Actimn descendenti in aciein asellus cniin asinario 
occurrit : liomiui Eiit 3 a‘huH^ bestiae Nicou crat uo- 
inen ; ntriusque siinulacmni aeiieuiu victor posuit in 
teinploj in quod eastronim suorum locum vertit. 

XCVJL Mens quoque eius, de ({ua dtjhinc dioanq 
divinibisque post mortem evidentissknis ostentis 
praecognita est. Cum lustrum in campo Martio 
magiia populi frequentia condcret, aquila eum 
saepius circuinvolavit transgressa(pie in Vietnam 
aedem super nomen Agrippati ad prinuim litterain 
sedit ; quo aiiimadverso votfi, quae in proximum 
lustrum suscipi mos esfc^ collegani suum I'iberium 
nuncupare iussit ; nam se^ quainquain <H>nscriptis 
paratisque iani tabulis^ negavit susceptunun quae 

2 non esset soluturus. Sub idem tempus ictu fulminis 
ex insenptione sUtuae eius prima nominis littcra 
effluxit; responsum est, centum solos dies posthac 
victurum, quern numerum C littera notaret, futur- 
umque ut inter decs referretur, quod aesar, id est 
reliqua pars e Caesaris nomine, Etrusca lingua deus 
vocaretur. 

3 Tiberium igitur in Illyricum dimissurus et Bene- 

Prosper {evrvx'hsf forfcnnato”), ^ Victor {viKa>v), 

® The ki^trum was a sacrifice every 

five years by oue of the censors, * yw /*-' : of the 

census, or enumeration of the Koman people. * The sacrifice 
consisted of the auove^n^rrPlo, tlic ofiernig of a pig, a sheep, 
and a bull, Luairum^wi^ al.-ro apnlicii lo '.,he five-year period, 
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soothsayers agreed that all the dangers and disasters 
with which the sacrificer had been threatened would 
recoil on the heads of those who were in possession of 
the entrails ; and so it turned out. As he was walk- 
ing on the shore the day before the sea-fight off' Sicily^ 
a fish sprang from the sea and fell at his feet. At 
Actiuin^ as he was going down to begin the battle^ he 
met an ass with his driver^ the man having the name 
Eutyehiis ^ and the beasb that of Nicon ; and after 
the victory he set up bronze images of tlie two in the 
sacred enclosMre into which he converted the site of 
his camp. 

XCVII. His deaths too^ of wliich I sliall speak next;, 
and his deification after deaths were known in 
advance by unmishikable signs. As he was bringing 
the lustrum ^ to an end in the Campus Martius before 
a great throng of people^ an eagle flew several times 
about him and then going across to the temple hard 
by^ perched above the first letter of Agrippa’s name. 
On noticing this^ Augustus bade his colleague 
Tiberius recite the vows which it is usual to offer for 
the next five years ; for although he had them 
prepared and written out on a tablet,, he declared 
that he would not be responsible for vows which 
he should never pay. At about the same time 
the first letter of his name was melted from the 
inscription on one of his statues by a flash of light- 
ning ; this was interpreted to mean that he would 
live only a hundred days from that timCj the number 
indicated by the letter C, and that he would be 
numbered with the gods^, since aesar (that is^ the' 
part of the name Caesar which was left) is the word 
for god in the Etruscan tongue. 

Then,, too, when he was on the point of sending 
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veil turn usque prosecutunis, cum interpellateres aliis 
atque aliis causis in iure dicendo detinerent, excla- 
mavit, quod et ipsuni mox inter oinina relatum est : 
non, si omnia niorarentur, ampliiis se posthac 
Romae futurmn; at<}ue itinere incoluito Asturam 
perrexit et inde practer eonsuetudinem de nocte ad 
oecasionem aurae evectus causain valitudinis con- 
traxib ex profluvio alvi, 

XCVIIL Tun(‘ Catnpaniae ora proxiinisquc insulis 
eircuitis Caprearum quoque sccessui • (juadriduuin 
impendit remissiHSimo acl otimn et ad onmem c?om- 
itateni animo. 

2 Forte Puteolanum sinmn praetervehenti veetores 
nautaeque de navi Alexandrina, quae tantum quod 
apjiulerat, candidati coronatique et tura libantes 
faust^i omina et eximias laudes congcsserant : per 
ilium se vivere, per ilium navigate, libertate atque 
fortunis per ilium frui» Qua re admodum exbilara- 
tus quadragenos aureos comitibus divisit iusque 
iurandum et cautionem exegit a singulis, non alio 
datam summam quam in emptionem Alexandrinarum 

H mercium absumpturos. Sed et ceteros oontinuos 
dies inter varia munuscula togas insupcr ac jiallia 
distribuit, lege proposita ut Romani Graeco, Graeci 
Romano habitu et sermone uterentur. Speetavit 
assidue exercentes ephebos, quorum aliqua adhuc 


« The pccUium was the diatinotive dress of the Greeks, as 
the toga was of the Romans. 

^ Greek youths between the ages of eighteen and that of 
full citizenship, who had regular g;j;mnastic training as a part 
of their education. The Greek training survived in Caproae, 
which until recently (see chap. xcii. 2) had belonged to 
Xaples. 
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Tiberius to Illyricum and was proposing to escort him 
as far as Beneventuiiij and litigants detained him on 
judgment seat by bringing forward case after case^ 
he cried out that he would stay no longer in Rome^ 
even if everything conspired to delay him — and 
this too was afterwards looked upon as one of the 
omens of his death. When he had begun the 
journey, he went on as far as Astura and from 
there, contrary to his custom, took ship by night 
since it chanced that there was a favourable breeze, 
and tlius contracted an illness beginning with a 
diarrhoea. 

XCVIII. Then after skirting the coast of Campania 
and the neighbouring islands, he spent four more 
days at his villa in Capreae, where he gave himself 
up wholly to rest and social diversions. As he sailed 
by the gulf of Puteoli, it happened that from an 
Alexandrian ship which had just arrived there, the 
passengers and crew, clad in white, crowned with gar- 
lands, and burning incense, lavished upon him good 
wishes and the highest praise, saying that it was 
through him they lived, through him that they sailed 
the seas, and through him that they enjoyed their 
liberty and their fortunes. Exceedingly pleased at 
this, he gave forty gold pieces to each of his com- 
panions, exacting from every one of them a pledge 
under oath not to spend the sum that had been given 
them in any other way than in buying wares from 
Alexandria. More than that, for the several remain- 
ing days of his stay, among little presents of various 
kinds, he distributed togas and cloaks ^ as well, stipu- 
lating that the Romans should use the Greek dress 
and language and the Greeks the Roman. He contiii- 
ually watched the exercises of the ephebi,^ of whom 
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copia ex vetere institute Capreis erat ; isdem etiam 
epulum in conspectu suo praebuit permissa, immo 
exacta iocandi licentia diripiendique pomorum et 
obsoniormn rerumque omnium ^ missilia. Nullo 
denique genere bilaritatis abstinuit. 

4 Vicniam Capreis insiilam Apragopolim appellabat 
a desidia secedentium illuc e oomit?itu suo. Sed ex 
dilectis inuun, Masgaban nomine, quasi conditorem 
insulae KTtcrrrjv vocare consueverab. Huius Masgabae 
ante annum defimeti tumulimi cum e triclinio anini- 

4ft 

advertisset magna turba mul bisque lu minibus fre- 
quentari, versum compositum ex tempore dare 
pronuntiavit : 

Krurrov Sc tv/jl^ov d(rop(i) TrvpovjJicvov" 
conversusque ad Thrasyllum Tiberi comitem contra 
accu])antem et ignarum rei interrogavit, cuiiisnam 
poetae putaret ® esse ; quo haesitfinte subiecit alium : 
(fidecren Macrya/?ar rificofi^voy; 

ac de boc quoque consuluit. Cum ille nihil aliud re- 
sponderet quam, cuiuscumque essent optimos esse, 
caebinnum sustiilit atque in iocos effusus est. 

5 Mox Neapolim traiecit qiianquam etiani turn in- 
fimiis intestinis morbo variante; tamen et quin- 
quennale certamen gymnicum bonori suo institutum 

^ omnium, added hy G, F, W. Milller j missilium, X\ 

^ putaret, T ; the other mss. hat^a putarit (putaverit, iS'). 

The City of Do-nothings, There is no island ** near 
Capreae,” and “the neighbouring island of Capreae” is 
meaningless ; if the text is sound, Suetonius is careless, or we 
must tdte Capreis as a locative, and regard mcina^ii as used in 
a partitive sense like reliqum^ etc. 

^ Ktiarrris, the Greek name for the founder of a city or colony. 
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there was still a goodly number at Capreae according 
to the ancient xisage. He also gave these youths a 
banquet at -which he himself was present^ and not 
only allowed, but even required perfect freedom 
in jesting and in scrambling for tickets for fruit, 
dainties and all kinds of things, which he threw to 
tliem. In short, there was no form of gaiety in 
wJiich he did not indulge. 

He called the neighbouring part of the island of 
Capreae Apragopolis ^ from the laziness of some of his 
company whp sojourned there. Besides he used to 
call one of his favourites, Masgaba by naint^ K'tistes,/-' 
as if be were, the founder of tlic island. Noticing from 
his dining-room that the tomb of this Masgaba, who 
had died tlie year before, was visited by a large 
crowd with many torches, he uttered aloud this 
verse, composed ofl-liand : 

see the founder’s tomb alight with fire ” ; 

and turning to Thrasyllus, one of the suite of Tiberius 
who was reclining opposite him and knew nothing 
about the matter, he asked of what poet he thought 
it was the work. When Thrasyllus hesitated, he 
added another vei’se : 

^‘‘See you with lights Masgaba honoured now^ ?” 

and asked his opinion of this one also. When 
Thrasyllus could say nothing except that they were 
very good, whoever made them, he burst into a laugh 
and fell a joking about it. 

Presently he crossed over to Naples, although his 
bowels were still w^eak from intermittent attacks. In 
spite of this he witnessed a quinquennial gymnastic 
contest which had been established in his honour, 
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perspectavit et cum Tiberio ad destinatum locum 
contendit. Sed in redeundo adgravata valitudine 
bindem Nolae succubiiit revocatumque ex itinei^e 
Tiberium diu secreto sennone detinuit, neque post 
ulli maiori negotio animuni aecoinmodavit. 

XCIX. Supremo die identideni cxquirens, an iam 
de se tumultus foris esseb, petito .speoulo ca})illiuti sibi 
comi ac malas lal)antc‘s^ corrigi pracce])it et admis.sos 
aniieos percontatus,, ecquid iis videretur mimuin - vitae 
commode tran.segisse, adiecit et clausulaijii : 

'Bird Sk TTapv Ka\w^ TrcTratrrrat, Sore Kpotov 
Kal 7rai/T€9 /iera Trpo'irifxij/aTe. 

Omnibus deinde dimissis, dum advenientes ab urbe^ de 
Drusi filia aegm interrogate repente in osculis I^iviae 
et in liac voce defeeit : Livia, no.sti'i coniugii memor 
vive, ac vale ! soi^titus cxituni facilcm et qualem 
2 semper optaverat, Nam fere quotiens audisset cito 
ac nullo cruciatu defunctum quempiam, sibi eb suis 
evdavacTLav similem — hoc enim et verbo uti solebat — 
precabatur. Unum omnino ante efflatam animam sig- 
num alienatae mentis ostendit, quod subito pavefactus 
a quadraginta se iuvenibus abripi questus est. Id 
quoque magis praesagium quam mentis deminutio 
fuit, siquidem totideni milites praetoriani extiilerunt 
eum in publicum. 

C. Obiit in cubiculo eodem, quo pater Octavius, 

^ labantes, the mss. except OF {corr. hy Jlrst hand)) which 
lime labcutos* 

^ ruiniuiii, [Beroaldns] ; the other mss, have minimum. 

^ ab nrbe, ad urbem, n. 

^ Beneventnm ,* chap, xcvii. 3. 

open through weakness. ^ Or closed. 
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and then started with Tiberius for his destination.®^ 
But as he was returning his illness increased and he 
at last took to his bed at Nola, calling back Tiberius^ 
who was on his way to Illyricum^ and keeping him 
for a long time in private conversation^ after which 
he gave attention to no business of importance. 

XCIX. On the last day of his life he asked every 
now and then whether there was any disturbance 
without on his account; then calling for a mirror^ he 
had his hair combed and his falling^ jaws set sti'aight.® 
After thatj galling in his friends and asking whetlier 
it seemed to them that he had played the comedy of 
life fitly^ he added the tag : 

Since well Fve played my part^, all clap your hands 

And from the stage dismiss me with applause." 

Then he sent them all off, and while he was asking 
some newcomers from the city about the daughter of 
Drusiis, who was ilh he suddenly passed away as he 
was kissing Livia^ uttering these last words : Live 
mindful of our wedlock, Livia, and farewell/’ thus 
blessed with an .easy death and such a one as he had 
always longed for. For almost always on hearing that 
anyone had died swiftly and painlessly, he prayed 
that he and his might have a like eMkanasia, for that 
was the term he was wont to use. He gave but one 
single sign of wandering before he breathed his last, 
calling out in sudden terror that forty young men 
were carrying him off. And even this was rather a 
premonition than a delusion, since it was that very 
number of soldiers of the pretorian guard that 
carried him forth to lie in state. 

C. He died in the same room as his father Octavius, 
in the consulship of two SextuseS;^ Pompeius and 
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duobiis Sextis, Pompeio et Appuleio,^ cons* XIIIL Kal 
Septemb. bora diei nona, septuagesimo et sexto aetetis 
anno, diebus V et XXX minus. 

2 Corpus deonrioiics municipiorum et coloniarum a 
Nola Bo villas usque deportarunt noctibus propter 
anni tempos, cum interdiu in basilica cuiuscpie oppidi 
vel in aediiim sacrarum maxima reponeretur. A 
Bovillis cquester ordo suscepit url)ique iutulit atcjue in 
vestibulo domiis eonlocavit* Sexuitus et in fiinere 
oniando et in memoria honoranda eo stuclio certatim 
progressus est, ut inter alia complura censuerint 
quidam, funus triumpbali porta ducendum, prae- 
cedente Victoria quae est in curia, canentibus neniam 
prineipum liberis utriusque sexus ; alii, exsequiarum 
die ponendos aimlos aureos ferreosque sumendos; 
nonnulli, ossa legenda per sacerdotes summorum 

3 collegiorum. Fuit et qui suaderet, appellationem 
mensis Augusti in Septembrem transferendam, quod 
boc genitus Augustus, illo defunctus esset ; alius, ut 
onnae tempos a primo die natali ad exitum eius 
saeculum Augustum appellaretur et ita in fastos 
refeiTetur. Verum adhibito bonoribus modo bifariam 
laiidatus est : pro aede Divi luli a Tiberio et pro rostris 
veteribus a Druso Tiberi filio, ac senatorum umeris 

4 delatus in Campum crematusque. Nec defuit vir 
praetorius, qui se effigiem cremati euntem in caelum 

^ Appuleio, Mommmium Ancyrannm ; Apuleio, n. 

^ See Glauik vi. 1. 
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Appuleius^ on the fourteenth day before the Kalends 
of September at the ninth houi% just thirty-five days Aug. lo 
before his seventy-sixth birthday. 

His body was carried by the senators of the 
municipalities and colonies from Nola all the way to 
BovillaCj in the night time because of the season of 
the year^ being placed by day in the basilica of the 
town at whicli they arrived or in its principal temple. 

At Bovillae the members of the equestrian order ^ 
met it and bore it to the city, where they placed it 
in the vestibule of his house. 

In their cfesire to give him a splendid funeral and 
honour his memory the senators so vied with one 
another that among many other suggestions some 
proposed that his cortege j)ass through the triumphal 
gate, preceded by the statue of Victory which stands 
in the House, while a dirge was sung by children of 
both sexes belonging to the leading families ; others, 
that on the day of the obsequies golden rings be laid 
aside and iron ones worn ; and some, that his ashes 
be collected by the priests of the highest colleges. 

One man proposed that the name of the month 
of August be transfeiTed to September, because 
Augustus was born in the latter, but died in the 
former ; another, that all the period from the day of 
his bii'th until his demise be called the Augustan Age, 
and so entered in the Calendar. But though a limit 
was set to the honours paid him, his eulogy wiis twice 
delivered : before the temple of the Deified Julius 
by Tiberius, and from the old rostra by Drusus, son 
of Tiberius ; and he was carried on the shoulders of 
senators to the Campus Martins and there cremated. 

There was even an ex-praetor who took oath that he 
had seen the form of the Emperor, after he had been 
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vidisse iuraret. Reliquias le^erunt primores equestris 
ordinis timicati et discincti pedibusque nudis ac 
Mausoleo condiderunt. Id opus inter Flaminiam viam 
ripamqiie Tiberis sexto suo consulatu exstruxerat cir- 
cumiectasque silvas et ambulationes in iisum populi 
iam turn publicarat, 

CL Testamentum L. Planco C* Silio cons* HI. Non. 
Apriles, ante annum efc qiiattuor menses quam de~ 
ccder(‘t, factum ab eo ac duobus codicibus partim 
ipsius partim libex^torum Polybi et Hiliuuonis maim 
scriptum depositumque apud se virgines Vestales cum 
tribus signatis aeque voluminibus protulerunt. Quae 

2 omnia in senatu aperta atque recitatasunt. Heredes 
instituit piimos : Tiberium ex parte dimidia et sex- 
tan te, Liviam ex parte tertia, quos et ferre nomen 
suum iussit; secundos : Drusum Tiberi filium ex 
triente, ex partibus reliquis Germanicum liberosque 
eius tres sexus virilis; tertio gradu propinquos, 
amicosque compluris. Legavit populo R. quad- 
ringenties, tribubus tricies quinquies sestertium, prae- 
torianis militibus singula milia nummorum, cohortibus 
urbanis quingenos, legionaris trecenos nummos ; quam 
summam repraesentari iussit, nam et confiscatam 

3 semper repositamque habuerat. Reliqua legata varie 
dedit perduxitque quaedam ad vicena sestertia, qui- 
bus solvendis annuum diem finiit, excusata rei fami- 
Haris mediocritate nec plus perventurum ad heredes 

" Augustus and Augusta, but Tiberius did not assume the 
title until it was conferred on him by the senate ; Dio 57* 
2~3, ^ See note on Ivl. Ixxxiii. 2. ® See chap. Ixiv. 1. 

^ Probably those with which he was connected (see chap 
xl. 2) ; Lipsius suggested tribidihus, 
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reduced to ashes^ on its way to heaven. His remains 
were gathered up by the leading men of the 
equestrian order^ bare-footed and in ungirt tunics, 
and placed in the Mausoleum. This structure he 
had built in his sixth consulship between the Via 28B.a. 
Flaminia and the bank of the Tiber, and at the same 
time opened to the public the groves and walks by 
which it was surrounded. 

CL He had made a will in the consulship of Aprils, 
Lucius Plancus and Gains Silius on the third day 
before the fTones of April, a year and four months 
before he died, in two note-books, written in part in his 
own hand and in part in that of his freedmcn Polybius 
and Hilarion. These the Vestal virgins, with whom 
they had been deposited, now produced, together 
with three rolls, which were sealed in the same way. 

All these were opened and read in the senate. He 
appointed as his cliief heirs Tiberius, to receive two- 
thirds of the estate, and Livia, one-third ; these he 
also bade assume his name.® His heirs in the second 
degree ^ were Drusus, son of Tiberius, for one-third, 
and for the rest Germanicus and his three male 
children.^ In the third grade he mentioned many 
of his relatives and friends. He left to the Roman 
people forty million sesterces ; to the tribes ^ three 
million five hundred thousand ; to the soldiers of the 
pretorian guard a thousand each ; and to the legion- 
aries three hundred. This sum he ordered to be 
paid at once, for he had always kept the amount 
at hand and ready for the purpose. He gave other 
legacies to various individuals, some amounting to 
as much as twenty thousand sesterces, and pro- 
vided for the payment of these a year later, giving 
as his excuse for the delay the small amount of 
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Huos quani milie.s et quingenties professiis, quamvis 
viginti proxiinis annis quaterdecies inilies ex testa- 
meiitis amieornm percepisset, (piod paene omne cum 
duohus paternis patrimoniis ceterisque hereditatibus 
in rem p. ah.smnjxsi.sset, lulias filiain iieptenique, si 
4 quid iis accudisset, vetuit sepiilcro suo infeiTi, Tribus 
voluininibus, luio maiulafca de finiere suo coinplexus 
est, altero iiidi(^em reruiu a se gestarum, quern 
vellet iiu'idi in aeneis tal)ulis, quae ante Mausoleum 
sfcatuerentur, terfcio breviaiiiuii totius imperii, quantum 
militum sub signis ubique esset, quantum pecuniae 
in aernrio et fiscis et vectigaliorum rcsiduis. Adiedt 
et libertorunx servorunKpie nomina, a quibus ratio 
exigi posset. 


^ That is, on their deatli ; a common euphemism. 

* The original of this inscription is lost, hut tlio greater 
part of a copy inscribed in Greek and Latin on inarlde is 
preserved at Ancyra in Asia Minor and is known as the 
Monumenkim A ncyrammi. 
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his property, and declaring that not more than a 
hundred and fifty millions would come to his heirs ; 
for though he had received fourteen hundred mil- 
lions during the last twenty years from the wills 
of his friends, he said that he had spent nearly all of 
it, as well as the estates left him by his natural and 
his adoj)tive father, for the benefit of the State. He 
gav)^ orders that his daughter and his granddaughter 
Julia should not be put in his Mausoleum, if anything 
befell them.® In one of the tlu'ee rolls he included 
directions faj’ his funeral ; in the second, an account 
of what he had accom])lished, which he desired to 
have cut upon broui^c tablets and set up at the 
entrance to the Mausoleum in the tliird, asunnnary 
of the condition of tlie whole empire; how many 
soldiers there were in active service in all parts of it, 
how much money there was in the public treasury 
and in the privy-purse, and what revenues were in 
ai^ears. He added, besides, the names of the freed- 
men and slaves from whom the details could be 
demanded. 
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TIBERIUS 

L Putrifia Cbuulia — fuib cnim cl alia 

plebeia^ iiec potenlia minor iwv diplitalt^ - - orla 
cst ex Regillis oppklo Snbinonim, liulc* Romam 
receiis conclitam cum iimgiia clieutium manu 
coninigravifc aiictorc Tito I'atio consortc Romuli, 
velj cpiod magis constat, Atta Claudio g(*ntis 
principe, post reges exactos sexto anno ; aUpu^ 
in patricias eoojybata^ agruin insujxu* brans Anicamm 
clieutibus locmnqiie sibi ad sepulturam sub Capitolio 
publice acccpit. Deinceps proccdente tempore 
duodetrigiuta consulatus, dictaturas cjiuiKpic, cen- 
suras sc])tem, triumphos sex, duas ovfitiones adepta 
est Cum praenominibiis eognominibuscpie variis 
distingiieretur, Luci praenoinen consensu repudiavit, 
postquam e duobus gentilibus praeditis eo alter 
latrocinib caedis alter convictus est. Inter co- 
gnomina autem eb Neronis assumpsit, quo ^ signifieatur 
lingua Sabina fortis ac strenuus. 

1 coopfcata, f ; coaptala, U. ^ qua, $- ; (piod, X). 

504 B.u. in the traditional chronology, 

* See note on Aug, xxii. 
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L Tiik patrician ])ranc]i of the Claudian family 
(for there wix% besides, a plebeian brancdi of no less 
iidluence and ])restig'e) originated at Regilli, a town 
of the Sabines. From there it moved to Rome 
shortly aftx;r the founding* of the city with a large 
band of dependents, througli the influence of Titus 
Tatlus, who shared the kingly power witli Ronnilns 
(or, according to the generally accepted view, of 
Atta Claudius, the head of the family) about six 
years after the expulsion of the kings/<^ It was 
admitted among the patrician families, receiving, 
besides, from the State a piece of land on the 
farther side of the Anio for its dependents, and 
a burial-site for the family at tlie foot of the 
Capitoline hill. Then as time went on it was 
honoured with twenty-eight consulships, five dictator- 
ships, seven censorships, six triumphs, and two ova- 
tions.^ While the inembens of the family were 
known by various forenames and surnames, they 
discarded the forename Lucius by common consent 
after two of the family wdio bore it had been found 
guilty, the one of highw^ay robbeiy, and the other of 
murder. To their surnames, on the other liand, 
they added that of Nero, which in the Sabine tongue 
means ‘Cstrong and valiatit/* 
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IL Malta inultoruni Claudioruni vgrcgm nwritn^ 
nmlta etiain sequins adniissa in mn {>, exstant. Seel 
ut }>raecipua eoinnieinorein, Appius Cae<*us sneiebi- 
tem cum rege Pyrrho at paruin .salul)rem iniri 
(lissuaKit. Claudius ('audex primus freto classe 
traiecto Poenos Sicilia expulit, 'J'i]>erius ^ Nero 
advciiientem ex Hispania cum injy;entihus co])iis 
Hasdruhalem, prius quam Hannihali fratri cemiuu- 
2 geirturf oppressit Contra Claudius Regillianus, 
decemvir legibus scribemdis, virgimmi ingenumn 
per vim libidinis gratia in servitutcuu asser(*re 
conatus causa plcbi fuit secedendi nirsus a patribus. 
Claudius Russus ^ statua sibi diademata, ad Appi 
Forum posita Italiam ])(‘r cliemfcelas oc»(m|)are tem- 
ptavifc, Claudius Pulclier apud Siciliam non pas- 
ceiitibus in auspicando |)idH.s ac per contemptuni 
religionis mari demersis, cpiasi iit biberent quando 
esse nollent, proelium navale iniit ; supei’atusque, 
cum dictafcorem dicere a senatii iuberetur, veltit 
ibenmi inludens discrimini publico Glyciau ^ viatorem 
suum dixit. 

S Exsteit et feminarum exempla diversa aecpie, 
siquidem gentis eiusdem utracpie Claudia fuit, et 
quae navem cum sacris Matris deum Idaeae obliae- 
rentem Tiberino vado extraxit, preeata propalam, 
ut iba demum se sequeretiir, si sibi piidicitia 

^ Tiberius] Tib us, M ; tyblxa, (7^ ; tybus, ; Tibi, V; 
the other mm, have Tibius or Tiberius. 

^ ’Eussu8,co7ye<.t/;are of Ihm^ Bermes^ 36,^03 ; Drusus, mm. 

Glyoian, BalmamLa ; ilyoiau, n. 

«449b.o. in the ti’aditional chronology. ^ 

* Oybele, a Phrygian goddess worshipped near Mount 
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II. Then* art* on record many di.stinguislied 
services of the Claiidii to their country^ as well 
as many d(‘c(ls of the opposite character. But to 
meutioii only the principal instances, Appius Claudius 
advised against forming an alliance with king Pyrrhus 
as not at all exj)cdient. Claudius Caudex was the 
first to vvmH the straits with a fleets and drove the 
CJartliagininns from Sicily. Tiberius Nero crushed 
Hasd rubai, on his arrival from S])ain with a vast army, 
ladbre ht* (‘ould imitt^ with liis brother Hannibal On 
the otIu*r hatuj, Claudius Regilliauus, decemvir for codb 
lying the laws, through his lawless attempt to enslave 
a freeborn maid, to gratify his passion for her, was the 
eaus(^ of tlie second s(*eession of the p)lebeians from the 
j)atri(‘ians/^ Claudius Eussus, having set up his sUtue 
at Forum Appi with a cia)wn upon its head, tried 
to take possession of Italy through his dependents. 
Claudius Fulcher began a sea-fight off Sicily, though 
the sacred chickens would not eat when he took the 
auspices, throwing them into the sea in defiance 
of tlu^ omen, and saying that they might drink, 
sim^e they would not eat. He was defeated, and 
on being bidden by the senate to appoint a dictator, 
he a])pointed his messenger Glycias, as if again 
making a jest of his country’s peril 

The women also have records equally diverse, since 
both the famous Claudias belonged to that family: 
the one who drew the ship with the sacred proper- 
ties of the Idaean Mother of the Gods ^ from the 
shoal in the Tiber on which it was stranded, after 
first publicly praying that it might yield to her 
efforts only if her chastity were beyond question ; and 

Ida, In the year 204 b,o, her cult was introduced into 
Rome, where she was worshipped as the Magna Mater. 


B.C. 

*.207 ».(!. 


249 B.f% 


204 B.r. 
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oonstmTt ; et qiiae novo more iiidieiinn niait^statiK 
apud populinn mulitn* .suhiit, quod in ctjuferta 
miiltitiidine acgre proeedente eaiq)ento palam opta~ 
verat, ut frater .suns PuUdier n‘viviseeret atqu(^ 
iteruni ela.s.seni aniitterefcj, <|uo minor turl)a Homae 
4 foret. Praeter(\*i notatiawinmm est, ClaudiOK onmis\ 
(*xetq)to dum taxafc R Clodio, qiii oh (‘XpelRuKhnii 
urbe Cic*en)nem }>Ieheio luuuiui aUjue (‘tiJim natu 
minori in adt>pbionem ,se dedit^ optiiuates n<lserto- 
reftqiui unicos dignitatis ae jjoteniine patricififruni 
semper fiiisse atqin* adv(‘r.suK plelnnu adeo viobmtos 
et eontumaecss^ ut ne eapitis quidem <|uis(piam 
reus a[)nd populuin imil/tre v(*stetn nut deju’eeari 
sustinuerit; noimulH in nllerentioae et iiirgit) tn- 
bimos pli‘bi pulsavenut. Etiam virgo Vm.stalis 
fratrem ^ iniussu popidi trimnplianttun aseetiso siuud 
eurrii usque in Ca])itoliuin pros(‘(‘uta est, ne vebar(‘ 
aiit intereedere fas euicpiam tribunormn e.s.s(‘t. 

III. Ex ]iae stirpe Tiberius Caesar genus irabit, 
et quidem ^ utruinque : paternum a Tiberio Nerom*, 
niaternum ab Appio Pu)(‘liro, qui ambo Appi Cneei 
filii fuenint Insertus est et Livioruni familiae 
adoptato in earn luaterno avo. Quae familia 
(|uanquam plebeia, tame.n et ipsa admodum floruit 
oeto consulatibus, eensuris duabus, trinnij)Jiis tribus, 

^ fratroni, ; patroni, Cic. (Jad. M* 

- et qiiideai, TlQ ; the. othm^ have eqiii<lem. 

” Of. Jui, XX. 4. 
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the one who was convicted by the people of treason^ 
an unpi’ecedcnted thing in the case of a womaii^ 
because when her carriage made but slow progress 
through the throng, she openly gave vent to the 
wish that her brother Piil(*her might come to life 
and lose another fleet, to make les-s of a crowd in 
Rome. It is notorious besides that all tiie Claiulii 
were aristocrats aud staunch upholders of tlie prestige 
and iaflmuna*, of tlu^ paU’icians, with the sole excep- 
iifni of Pu])lius C’lodius, who for the sake of driving 
C'icero fiom the <‘ity bad himself ad()})ted by a 
plebeian ancfone b)o who was youiiger than himself.'^ 
'J’lu'ir attitude towards the commons was so head- 
strong and stubborn that not even wlum on trial for 
his life Ixtfore tluj peoph* did any one of them deign 
to put on mourning or beg for meixy ; and some of 
them during bickerings and disputes struck the 
tribunes of the commons. Even a Vestal virgin 
mounted her brother’s chariot with him, when he 
was celebrating a triumph without the sanction of 
tlie people, and attended him all the w^iy to the 
Ca])itol, in order to make it an act of sacrilege for 
any one* of the tribunes to forbid him or intei-pose his 
veto. 

III. Sueli was the stock from which Tiberius 
Caesar derived iiis origin, aud that too on both sides : 
on his fatlier s from Tiberius Nero ; on his mother s 
from A])pins Piilcher, both of whom were sons of 
Af)pius Caecus. He was a member also of the family 
of the Livii, through the adoption into it of his 
maternal grandinotlier, This family too, though of 
plebeian ongin, was yet of great prominence and had 
been honoured with eight consulships, two censor- 
ships, and three triumphs, as well as witli the 
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dietatiira etiani ae mugmtmo t*qint.nni lionorata j 
clara et insignilms viris ae unaxinie Salinatore 
2 Drams((ue‘. Saliiiater uiiiver.sns trilyus in eensura 
notavit Undtatis nomiiu*^ quod, eiim at* post pHorem 
eousulatinu iiudta iiirogata <*ondeinnas.sent, (‘{Histd(*ui 
itmnu ('cn,sor(*mqiie fceisst^nt. OruKUK hostiuui diiee 
Draiih'o coinnniuis trueidatt) .sibi po.steriscjue^ suis 
cognomen invcnut. Trnditur etiaiu pro pnieitna* (*x 
provineia Oallia rcttulkse auruiu vSemuiihuH olim 
in obsidione Cfipitolii datum nec^ ut fama cat, 
extortmn a C'amillo. Eiuk abnepos ob eximiam 
adviTKU.s Grae<?h(KS opcraiu patnuui.s senatuK dicftirs 
filium rcliquit, queni in simili disseu.sioiu* mulbi 
varic molientem dxversa factio per fraudem int(*rcuut, 
IV. Pater Tilxeri, Nero, quaestor C. Caesaris 
Ale^xandrino belle classi praepositus, plurinmuj ad 
victoriain contulifc. Quare ct poxitifex in loeuin 
P. Sdpiojiis substitutus et ad deduceiidas in Galliani 
colonias, in quis Narbo et Arelate ei'anL missus 
est. Tanien Caesare oceiso, cunctis turbarinn metu 
abolitionexn faetti decerneixtibus, etiani de praeniiis 
2 tyrannicidaruin referendum censuit. Praetura deinde 
functus, cum exitu anni diseordia inter triinnviros 
orta esset, retentis ultra iustum tempos insignibus 
L, Antoniinn consulem triumviri fratrem ad Perusiam 

® 'that is, affixed the mark of ignomixiy {ytofa) to their 
names on the census roll. 
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officers of clictatof and master of the horse. It was 
made illustrious too hy distinguished members, in 
particular Salinator and the Drusi. The fonner in 
his ccnsorsliip put tlie brand on all the tribes on 201 b.c 
the charge of fickleness, because having convicted 
and hued him after a previous consulsliip, they made 
him consul a second tiin<^ and censor as ■well. Drusiis 
gained a surname for hitUvSelf and his descendants by 
slaying Drausus, leader of the enemy, in single 
combat. It is also said that when propraetor lie 
brought back from his province of Gaul the gold 
which was paid long before to the Benones, wlxen 
they beleagueiaal the Capitol, and that this had not ano b.c. 
l)e(ni wrested from them hy Camillus, as tradition 
has it. His grandson’.M gratulson, called Patron of 
the Senate*' because of Ins distinguished services 
against the Gracchi, left a son who was treacher- 122 b.c. 
oiisly slain by tiie party of his oi)ponents, while he 
wag busily agitating many plans during a similar 9 iB,a 
dissension. 

IV. Nero, the father of Tiberius, as a cpiaestor of 
Julias Caesar during the Alexandrian war and com- ^^8-47 
mander of a fleet, contributed materially to the 
victory. P^or tliis lie was made pontiff' in place of 
Publius Scipio and sent to conduct colonies to Gaul, 
among them Narbo and Arclate. Yet after the 
murder of Caesai*, when all the others voted for an 
amnesty through fear of mob violence, he even 
favoured a proposal for rewarding the tyrannicides. 

Later on, having held the praetorship, since a dispute 
arose among the triumvirs at the close of his term, 
he retained the badges of his rank beyond the 
legitimate time and followed Lucius Antonins, consul 41 b.o. 
and brother of the triumvir, to Penisia. When the 
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seeiifcu.s, dediti<me n (‘etcris fucta, ])(*riiinnsit 

ill partibiis ac priino Prat‘m*ste, indc Nf^apoliin 
evasit 8crviH{jue ad jiilltniiu fnistrn vcK’atis in 
3 prafugifc. Sed indignc fcrcns ih‘(* KtaUin se in 
eonaptaduin Sexti Poinpni ndinissuni nt fus(‘ium 
u.su prnhihituin, ad M. Anhuiiinn traic*nt in Arhaiann 
C’lnn quo brovi r<‘<‘oiu*iliata inter oninis paia* Roniam 
redit nxor(’in<pie Liviam Drusillain et Uinc ^nnidain 
(‘t ani<» iain apud ho blhnn enixam pidtudi Au^i^usto 
<*ou<a‘Ksil:. Nta* imdto post diem obpl, utna|Ue 
liberoruni .superatite, Tibmio DruHoque NtTonilms. 

V. TilHuamu qiiidam Fimdis natum <*xiKtimavenint 
xeeuii levem (‘onitadurnni^ cpuid matiTiia (*uik avia 
Fundana fiuail: et ([uod mox siumlaerum Felidtaiia 
ex H. (\ ]mbHeatinn ibi .sit Sed ub plunks eeii-ion^scpu^ 
tradiinb, iiatus est Uomae in Palatio XVL Kal. I)t‘e, 
M. Aemilio Lcqiido iteriiin L. Munatio Planeo eonss, 
per belknn Philippense. Sic enim in fastos aetaque 
in jiiiblica relatiiin est Nee tanien desimt^ ipii 
jiartim antecedeute anno, blirti ac Pansae, partini 
insequenti, Bervili Isaurici Ld que Antoni eonsulatu, 
genitinn euni scribnnfc. 

VI, Infantiam puevitianique habuit lalioriosatn ^ et 
exercitatani, conies usque quaque partmtum fugae ; 
quos quidem a])ud Neapoliin sub inruptioiunn liostis 
navigium elnin jieteiitis vagitu suo paene bis pi*odidiL 

^ L,, added by Bentley and Rolh, 
laborioHaiu, rifhmm*, luxoriosaui, 31(1; (he other nm, 
have liixuriosain, 

Adpillmm : the pilhm^ a close-iittiiig Mt cap, was given 
to slaves on mamiinission, as a token of froedoin, 
tSee A%iy, Ixii. % 
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otliers (‘a])ibulate(l^ he alone lield to his allep^iaiiee 
and got away first to Praeneste and then to Naples ; 
and after vainly trying to enlist the slaves by a 
in’oinise of freedom/^ lie took refuge in Sicily. Pi(|ued 
liowever becanse he was not atonc*e given an audience 
with Sextus Poinpeiiis., and was denied the use of the 
fas(‘es, he crossed to Achaia and joined Mark Antony. 
With him he shortly retunied to Roni(‘, on the con- 
(dusicm of a gctieral pt^ac^e, and gave up to Augustus 
at Ins rtKpiesb Ids wife Li via Driisilla, who was 
})regnant a^ tlu^ time and had already borne him 
a Hond^ Nob h)ng afterward lu^ dital, survived by 
both his sonSj, Tilxndus Nero and Drusiis Nciu 

V. Some have su))poHecl that Tiberius was boiai at 
Fundi, on no bett(‘r evidence than that ids maternal 
grandmotluu* was a native of that plaee^ and that 
later a sUitue of Good P'ortune was set up there by 
decree of tlie senate. But according to the most 
numerous and trustworthy authorities^ he wnis born at 
Rome, on the Palatine, the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of December, in the consulship of Marcus 
Aemilius I^epidus and laicius Munatius Plancus (the 
former for the second time) while the war of Philippi 
was going on. In fact it is so recorded both in the 
calendar and in the public gazette. Yet in spite 
of this some write that he was born in the preceding 
year, that of Hirtius atid Pansa, and others in the 
following year, in the consulate of Servilius Isauricus 
and I-^ucius Antonins. 

VL He passed his infancy and his youth amid 
hardship ami tribulation, since he was everywhere 
the companion of his parents in their flight; at 
Naples indeed he all but betrayed them twice by his 
crying, as they were secretly on their way to a ship 
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seniel cum a mitricis iibere, iterniii ^ cum a Kinu 
matris mptim auferretur ah iis, (jiii pro iHH*cssit{iic 
2 teinporis muliereulas levare oiu‘re temptabaat. Pta* 
Sidliam quocpie ct pt*r Achaiaiii circiinubictuK ac 
Lacedaemoniis piiblice, quod in tubda Cdaudiorum 
craiit, dcnjaadatu.s, diji^rcdicas inde itiiu*re nocturno 
discriiucn vibtc adiit Haamia rcpcatc c silvis uadi(|uc 
(^xorta adtH)quc omacm coiditntum dnaiiapb'xa, ut 
:i Liviae para vcwtis cvt capilli amburt‘rcutm% Muac^ra, 
quibus a PompciaScx. Poinpci .sorore iu Sicilia donatus 
est, elilamy.s €*fc fibula, ibun bullae aurtaic, tluraat 
0 HtcBduntur(|ue adhuc Baiix. Po.st rcditiim in urlauu 
a M, Gnllio senatore te.sbimento adopfcatuH h<‘r(‘dilate 
adita inox nomine ab.stiiuiit, quod Gallius adv(‘r,sannu 
AugiKsto partiurn fuerat* 

4 Novem nabus amio.s dcfunctum patiaun pro ro.stri.s 
laudavit Dehinc pubescens Actiaco triuuiplio (*urrinn 
August! comitatus est sinisteriure funali ttpio, mxn 
Marcelliis Octaviae filius dexteriore veherefcur. Prae- 
sedit et asticLs^ ludis et Troiam cireensibus lusit^ 
ductor tunnae j)ueroram maiorum. 

VIL Virili toga sumpbi adulescenfciam onmem 
spatiumque insequentis aetatis usque ad principatus 
initia per liaec fere transegit. Munus gladiatorium 
in meinoriam patris et alteram in avi Drusi dedit, 
diversis temporibus ac locis, priminu in Foro, se- 

^ iterum, Ursimm ; item, n. 

Attiois, T and V in pie 'margin \ atriois, LPB (abfcricis, 
h ) ; acticifi, T, The astici {from ^(ttv) were onginaily cde» 
hrated at Athenn^ in honour of Dmiyms. 

® lusit, supplied hy Bentley arul after Troiam by Both 

" See Aug, xxii. * Of. Jtd, xxxix» % 
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just as the enemy burst into the town;, being suddenly 
torn from his nurse’s breast and again from his 
mother’s amis by those who tried to relieve the poor 
women of their burden because of the imminent 
danger. After being taken all over Sicily also and 
Achaia^ and consigned to the public care of the 
Lacedaemonians, because they were dependents of 
the Claudii, he almost lost his life as he was leaving 
there by nighL when the woods suddenly took fire 
all about them, and the fiames so encircled the whole 
company tljat part of Livia’s robe find her hfdr w^ere 
scorched, 'i’he gifts which were given him in Sicily 
by Poin})eia, sister of Sextus Pompeius, a clofik and 
clasp, as well fis studs of gold, are still kept and 
exhibited fit Bfiiac. Being adopted, after his return 
to the city, in the will of Marcus Gallius, a senator, 
he accepted the inheritance, but soon gave up the 
name, because Gallius luid been fi member of the 
party opposed to Augustus. 

At the age of nine he delivered a eulogy of his 
dcfid father from the rostra. Then, just as he was 
firriving at puberty, he accompanied the chariot ot 
Augustus in his triumph after Actium,^ i*iding the 
left trficc-horse, while Marccllus, son of Octavifi, 
rode the one on the right. Pie presided, too, at the 
city festival, and took pfirt in the game of Troy 
during the j)erformanees in the circus, leading the 
band of older Ix^ys.^ 

VII. The |>rincipal events of his youth and later 
life, from the assumption of the gown of manhood 
to the beginning of his reign, were these. He gave 
a gladiatorial show in memory of his father, and a 
second in honour of bis grandfather Drusus, at differ- 
ent times and in different places, the former in the 
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cinuliim in lunphitheatro, rudiariis qiUHjiu; (|ui!)nsdain 
rovoeatis aiu‘torainentn eentt‘nuTn iniliuni : dndit et 
Indos, sed abseus ; euncta inaj^;nifiee, inpeiiKa matrix 
ac vitriei. 

Agri]>pinmn, Man'o Agrippa gc^nitarn, nepfeni Cae- 
cili Attici eqiiitis li, ad (putm sunt CicmmiK (q>ist.ula(‘, 
duxit lixorem ; siiblatnqun cx vr Dnisn, (|uau(|uain 
Inau* convenicnttan rursiistpu* /^ravidain dinnit(*n‘ av 
luliani Aiigusti Rliain cHudnstitn cnacitis (*.st ductia* 
nun sine inagnt) ang'ore aniini, einn A|^rippinae 
eonsuetudine teneretur et luliat* mores improband., 
lit qiuim sensisset sut quoque sub prion* marilo 
appefeentem, quod sane (‘tiarn vulgo existimal)atui% 
KSed Agnpjiinain (‘t abegisK<^ post divortium doluit el 
semel omnino ex o<*eursu visam ad(*o eontenlis (‘I 
innentibns^ (xadis proseeiifcus (vsL ut eusiociitum sit 
ne umquain in eDiispecluin ei posthao v<‘nir(*fc» Cum 
lulia ])nmo eoneorditer eb amore mutuo vixit, mox 
dissedit et alicjuanto graviiis, ut etiam perpetuo 
seeubaret, intereepto (‘ommmiis fili pigiiore, qui 
Aquileiae natus infans exstinctus est. Dnisinn 
in Germania aniisit, cuius (!oi*pus pedibus toto itinere 
praegrediens Roman usque pcrvi^xib. 

VI I L Civilium ofHeiorinn rudimentis regent Andie- 
laum Trallianos et Thessalos, varia quosque dt‘. causa, 

^ nmontibiis, Lipdim ; tiimoiitihus, SX. 

" IMie ono built by Statilius Taurus j soo Awj, xxix. fn 

Rudiarvifi\ prcs-'-rU Oil v/b.b ibe or woodon sword, 
a symbol of luaioia-.u.il./ ; of. Hor, EpinU L L % 

^ A child at birth was laid at his father’s feet. He thou 
acknowlodgcd him by taking him in his arms (folkre), or the 
child was disowned and cast out iexposUvs), 

^ Ob Aug, Ixiii. 2. 
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Forum and the latter in the am})hitheatre^^^ inducing 
some retired gladiators to ap})ear with the rest by 
the ])aynient of a hundred thousand sesterces to each. 

He also gave stage-plays^ but witJiout being ])resent 
in person. All these were on a grand scale^ at the 
expense of his mother and his ste])father. 

He married Agrippina,^ daughter of Marcus Agn])pa, 
and granddaughter of Caeciliiis Atticus^ a Roman 
knight, to whom Cicero’s letters are addressed ; but 
after he had acknowledged^ a son from her, Drusus, 
although slje was thoroughly (‘ongenial and was a 
second time with child, he w'as forced to divorce her ii b.u 
and to eoutoict a hurried marriage with Julia/^ 
daughter of Augustus. This caused him no little dis- 
tress of mind, for he was living happily witli Agrippina, 
and disapproved of Julia’s character, having per- 
ceived that she had a passion for him even during 
the lifetime of her former husband, as was in fact 
tile general opinion. But even after the divorce 
he regretted his separation from Agn})pina, and the 
only time that he chanced to see her, he followed 
her with such an intent and tearful gaz.e that cax*e 
was taken that she should never again come before 
his eyes. With Julia he lived in harmony at first, 
and returned her love ; but he soon grew cold, and 
went so far as to cease to live witli her at all, after 
the severing of the tic formed by a child which was 
born to them, but died at Aquilcia in infancy. He 
lost his brother Drusus in Germany and conveyed his 9 
body to Rome, going before it on foot all the way. 

VIII. He began his civil career by a defence of king 
Archelaus, the people of Tralles, and those of Thessaly, 
before the judgment seat of Augustus, the charge 
ill each ease being different. He made a plea to the 
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Augusto cognoscente defendit ; pro Laodioenis Thyati- 
renis Cliiis terraemotu afflictis opemque implorantibns 
senatum depreeatus est; Fannium Cae]Honeni, cpii 
cum Varrone Murena in Aiigustum eoiispiraverat, 
reum maiestatis a])ud indices fecit et condenmavit. 
Interque haec dnjdicem eurain adniinistravit, anncmae 
cpiae artior incid(?rat, et repurgandorum tota Ibilia 
ergastiilonnn, cpiorinn dornini in invidiam vt‘neraMit 
quasi exc.eptos suppriinerent non S(»liini viatores sed 
et quos sacramenti metus ad ciiis modi hj^tebras com- 
piiUsset. 

IX. Stipendia priina cxpc*ditione Gintabriea tri- 
bunus militum fecit, dein ducto ad Orientein exercitu 
regmnn Armeniae Tigrani restituit ac pro tribnnali 
diade.ma im})OSiut. Rccepit et signa, quae M. Crasso 
ademerant Farthi. Post hoe Comatam Oalliam anno 
fere rexit et barbaiwiim incursionibus et prineipiim, 
discordia inquietam. Exin Raeticum Vindelieiunque 
bellum, inde Pannoniciim, inde Germatucixm gessit. 
Raetico atque Vindelico gentis Alpinas, Pannonico 
Brcxxcos et Dalmabis subegit, Germanico quadraginbi 
milia dediticiorum traiecit in Galliam iuxtaque ripam 
Rheni sedibus adsignatis conlocavit. Qiias ob res et 
ovans et curru urbem ingressus est, prins, ut quidam 
putant, triumphalibus ornamentis honoratus, novo 
nec antea cuiqiiam tribiito genere honoris. 


'* See note on Awj, xxxii. 1. ^ Cf. Aug, xxi. .T 

Transalpine Gaul was called Comata^ long-hairedd’ 
Tlie southern part was called “ breeches- wearing/’ 

and Cisalpine Gaul, T^faia, 

celebrating a imtum Irmmplmm", see note on Awj, 
xxii., and cL Veil. 2. 121. For a diilerent version see I)io, 1)4, 
3L 
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senate iu behalf of the citizens of Laodieea, Thy- 
atira and Chios^ who had suffered loss from an earth- 
quake and begged for help. Fannins Caepio^ who 
had conspired until Varro M arena against Augustus^ 
he arraigned for high treason and secured his eon- 
demnation. In the meantime he undertook two 
public charges : that of the grfiin supply , which, as it 
happened, was deficient; and the investigation of the 
slave-})risons throughout Italy, the owners of which 
had gained a bad reputation ; for they were charged 
with bolding in diirancre not only travellers, but also 
those wlioin dread of military servicte had driven to 
such places of eon(^(*alinent. 

IX. His first military service was us tribune of the 
soldiers in the canqiaign against the Cantabrians ; 
then he led an army to the Orient and restored the 
throne of Armenia to Tigranes, crowning him on the 
tribunal. 'He besides recovered the standard>s which 
the Parthians had taken from Marcus Crassus.^ 
Then for about a year he was governor of Gallia 
Comata/' which was in a state of unrest through 
the iin^pads of the barbarians and the dissensions of 
its C!lriefs. Next he carried on W7ir with the Raeti 
and Vindelici, then in Pannonia, and finally in 
Germany. In the first of these wars he subdued 
the Alpine tribes, in tlie second the Brcuci and 
Dalmatians, and in the third he brought forty 
thousand jirisoners of war over into Gaul and assigned 
them homes near the bank of the Rhine, Because 
of tliesc exploits he entered the city both in an 
ovation and riding in a chariot,^ having previously, 
as some think, been honoured with the triumphal 
regalia, a new kind of distinction never before 
conferred upon anyone. 
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S Magistratus et maturius incohavit et paene 
iunctim percucurrit, quaesturam ]>raeturam consula- 
tuin; interpositoqiie teinpoi^e consul iterum etiam 
tribuniciam potestatcm in quinquennium aecepit. 

X. Tob prosperis confluentibus Integra aetfite ac 
valitudiut; statuit rcpente seeedere .se(|ue e medio 
quaui longissinic anuiveve ; dubiuni uxorisne tfiedio, 
(|uain neque eriminan aut dimittere aiuleret ncupie 
ultra perferre posset, an ut vitato assiduitatis fastidio 
auetoritatem absentia tueretur at(pie etiam augerct, 
si qiiando indiguisset sui res p. Quidam existimanb, 
adultis iam Augusti liberis, loco et quasi possessione 
usurpati a se diu secundi gradus spcuite eessisse 
exeinplo M. Agrippae, qui M. Marcello ad muTuu'a 
publica adinotu Mytileuas abicrit, ne aut o])stare 
2 aut obtrecbire praesens videretur. Quain causaiu efc 
ipse, sed postea, reddidit Tunc autem honorum 
satietatem ac requiem laborum praetendens com- 
meatum j)etit ; neque aut niatri supplied ter precauti 
aut vitrico deseri se etiam in senatu eonquerenti 
veniam dedit. Quin et pertinacius retineutibus, 
cibo per quadriduum^ abstiimit Facta tandem 
abeundi potestite, relictis Romae uxore ct dlio con- 
festim Ostiam. descendit, ne verbo quidem cuiepunn 
prosequentium reddito paucosque admodum in di- 
gressu exosculatus. 

^ quaclriduum] quabricluum, n, 

^ ® Since he was quaestor in 23 n.o. and consul for the first 
time in 13 B.c., paeMe iunctwi is used loosely, to indicate a 
general disregard of the ages required for the various offices 
and the prescribed intervals* * Ci Aug. Ixvi. 3. 
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He entered upon the offices of quaestor^ ])raetor^ 
and consul before the usual age^ and held them 
almost without an interval ^ ; then after a time he 
was made consul again^ at the same time receiving o b.c. 
the tribunicial power for hve years. 

X. At the flood-tide of success^ though in the 
prime of life and healthy he suddenly decided to go 
into retirement and to withdraw as far as possible 
from the cc^ntre of the stage ; peiffiaps from disgust at 
his wife^ whom he dared neither accuse nor put away, 
though he cwuld no longer endure her ; or perhaps, 
avoiding the contempt horn of familiarity, to keep 
up his prestige by absence, or even add to it, in c^ase 
his country should ever need him. Some think that, 
since the children of Augustus were now of age, he 
voluntarily gave up the position and the vii'tual 
assumption of the second rank wdiich he had long 
held, thus following the example of Marcus Agrippa,^ 
who withdrew to Mytilene when Marcellus began 
his public career, so that he might not seem either to 
oppose or belittle him by his })resence. This was, 
in fact, the reason which Tiberius himself gave, hut 
afterwards. At the time lie asked for leave of 
absence on the ground of weariness of office and 
a desire to rest ; and he would not give way eitlier 
to his mother's urgent entreaties or to the complaint 
wliich his step-father opexily made in the senate, 
that he was being forsaken. On the contrary, when 
they made more strenuous efforts to detain him, he 
refused to take food for four days. Being at last 
allowed to depart, he left his wife and son in Rome 
and went down to Ostia in haste, without saying a 
single word to any of those who saw him off, and 
kissing only a very few when he left. 


X 2 
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XL Ab Ostia oram Campaniae legens inbecillibite 
Axigusti niintiata paiiliinii substitit. Sed iitere- 
brescente rumore cpiasi ad occasion ein niaioris spei 
commox'aretur, bintnm non adversis tcinpestatibiis 
Rhochim enavigaxit, amoenitate et salnbritote insulae 
iain inde captus cum ad cam ab Arnumia redi<‘ns 
appulisset. Hie modicis contentus at^dibus nee 
miilto laxion^ siiburbano genus vitoe dvih' admodtim 
institnit, sine Hctorc aiit viatorc gymnasio interdinn 
obambuUms mutuaqiie cum Gvaeeulis ofHeia usurpans 
projxe ex aecjuo. 

2 Forte (piondain in disponendo die mane pra(‘«- 
dixerat, (piidquid aegrorum in civiUitc esset visitnre 
se velle ; id a proximis alitor exceptum iussicpHt sunt 
omnes aegri in publicam porticum deferri no per 
valitudimim genera disponi. Perculsus ergo inopinabi 
re diiique quid ageret incertiis, bindcm singulos 
circuit excusans factum etiam teiuiissiixio cui(pic et 
ignoto. 

B Unum hoc modo neque praeterea quiccpiaiti 
notatum est, in quo exseruisse ins tribuniciac potes- 
tatis visus sit : cum circa scholas et auditona pro- 
fessorum assiduus esset, mo to in ter autisophistas 
graviore iurgio, non defiiit qiii eum ixitervenientem 
et quasi studiosiorem partis alterius convicio ixxces- 
seret, Sensim itaque regressus domum repente cum 
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XL From Ostia he ccwisted along the shore of 
Campania^ and ieaiaiing of an indisposition of 
Augustus^ he stopped for a while. But since gossij) 
was rife that he was lingering on the chance of 
realising his highest hopeS;, although the wind was all 
but dead aliead^ he sailed directly to Rhodes, for he 
had been attracted by the charm and healthfulness 
of that island ever since the time when I\e put 
in there on his return from Armenia. Content 
there with a modest house and a villa in the suburbs 
nut nuieli more ,s})a<*ioiis, he adopted a most un- 
assuming manner of life,, at times >valking in the 
gymnasium without a lictor or a messenger, and 
exchanging courtesies with the good j)eople of Greece 
with almost the air of an equal. 

It (dxaneed one morning in arraxiging his pro- 
gramme for the day, that he had announced his wish 
to visit whatever sick folk there were in the city. 
This was misunderstood by his attendants, and orders 
were given that all the sick should be taken to a 
public colonnade and arranged according to the 
nature of their complaints. Whereupon Tiberius, 
shocked at this unexpected sight, and in doubt for 
some time what to do, at last went about to each 
one, apologizing for what had happened even to 
the humblest and most obscure of them. 

Only one single instance wa>s noticed of a visible 
exercise of the rights of the tribunicial authority. 
He was a constant attendant at the schools and 
lecture-rooms of the professors of philosophy, and 
once when a hot dispute had arisen among I'ival 
so})hists, a fellow had the audacity to ply him with 
abuse when he took part and appeared to favour one 
side. Thereupon lie gradually backed away to his 
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ajiparitoribus prodiit citatimi(|ue pro tribunal i voce 
praeconis eonviciatorein rapi iiissit in carcereni, 

4 Comperit deincle Iiiliain uxorem ob libidines nt(jue 
adulteria damnatam repiidiuriKjue ei mo nomine ex 
atietoribile Aupisti reinissuin ; et (|uaiu(|uaiu laetus 
nuniio, tanien officii duxit, (juantum in sc cssct, «*xn<- 
rar<^ /iliac patretu frctquentibiis litteris efe vel ut- 
cuuK|iJc meritne^ quidrjiiid uinquain dono dcdisset, 
f) (‘oneedcre* 'fransaeto autem tribunicrac potestatis 
tempore, confessus tandem, nihil aliud seccssu 
devitasse se quam aemuktionis cum C. Lucioque 
suspickmem, petit ut sibi seeiiro iaiu ab hac parte, 
conroboratis his et secundum locunn facile tubintihus 
pennitteretur revisere necessitudines, quarum dc- 
sideido teneretui*. Sed neque irapctravit ultroque 
etiam admonitus cst, dimittcret omnem curam 
siiorum, quos tarn cupide reliquisset, 

Xn. Remansit igitur Rhodi contra volunbitem, 
vix per matrem consecutus, ut ad velandam igno- 
miniam quasi legatus Aiigusto abesset. 

2 Enimvero tunc non privatum modo, sed ejtiam 
obnoxium et trepidum egit, mediterraneis agds 
abditus vitansque praetemavigantiiim officia, quibus 
frequentabatur assidue, nemine cum imperio aut 

^ The title of Ugaim gave him an official position and con* 
oealed the fact that his absence was a forced one. 
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house^ and then suddenly coming out with his lictors 
and attendants^, and bidding his crier to smnmon the 
foul-mouthed fellow before his tribunal^ he had him 
taken off to prison. 

Shortly after this he learned that his wife Julia 
had been banished because of her immoi'ality and 
adulteries, and that a bill of divorce had been sent 
her in his name by authority of Augustus; but 
welcome as this news was, he yet considered it 
his duty to make every possible effort in numerous 
letters to n;eoncile the father to his daughter ; and 
regardless oT her deserts, to allow her to keep any 
gifts wliieh he had himself made her at any time. 
Moreover, when tlie tenti of his tribunicial power 
WHS at an end, at last admitting that the sole object 
of his retirement had beeti to avoid the suspicion of 
rivalry with Gains and Lucius, he asked that inasmuch 
as he was free from care in that regard, since they 
were now grown up and had an undisputed claim 
on the succession, he be allowed to visit his relatives, 
whom he sorely missed. But his request was denied 
and he was besides admonished to give up all 
thought of his kindred, whom he had so eagerly 
abandoned. 

XIL Accordingly he remained in Rhodes against 
his will, having with difficulty througli his mother’s 
aid secured permission that, while away from Rome, 
he should have the title of envoy “ of Augustus, so 
as to conceal his disgrace. 

Then in very truth he lived not only in pidvate, 
but even in danger and fear, secluded in the 
country away from the sea, and shunning the 
attentions of those that sailed that way; these, 
however, were constantly thrust on him, since 
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magistratu tendente ({ii(K|aain ([uin cRn^erteret 
Khcxlmn. Et acce«senmt maioris xollicitudinis 
causae. Nainque privi^mim Oaiuin Oiienti prae- 
poHitum^ emu viscncli gratia traieei.sset Siuniim^ 
alieiiiorem sihi seusil; t‘x criiuiiiatioiiihus M. Lolli 
con litis et re<‘toris eius. Veuit etiaiu in suspieioneui 
per quosdani heneficii sid centunoiu\s a eninnu^atii 
(V'l.stra rep{‘t(mtis inandatfi ad (ajiuplures dcHlisse 
auihigua (ptae temptare singuloruiu aniuios ad 
novas res videreutur. De qua suspicioire t^ertior ah 
Augusto factus non cessavit etHagitare alicpiem 
cuiuslihet ordinis eiistodeiu faefcis at(}ne di(‘tis suis, 

XIIL Equi (pio(|ue et ariuoruin solit'as exereita- 
tiones ouiisib redegitcjue se deposito pafcrio halutu n<l 
pallium et crc|)idas atque in tali .statu hiennio fere 
permansit, contemptior in dies eb iiivisior, adeo ut 
imagines eius et statua.s Neniausenses^ siibvertennt 
ac familiari cpiondain convivio ineutione eiu.s orta 
exstiterit qui Gain polliceretur, confestim s(% si 
iuberetj Rhodum navigaturiim eaput(juc exsulis sic 
2 enirn appellabatur — relatunini. Quo praecipue non 
iam metu sed discrirnine coact us est, tain suis (piain 
matris inpenaissimis precibus reditum expo.stulare, 
impetravitcpie adiiitus aliquantmn etiam casu. Desti- 
natuin Aiigusto eraL idhil super ca re nisi ex 

^ XenianseDses, Uomausen.HCH, a. 

" The Greek dreas; see note on Auf/, xoviii. S. 

^ In Gallia Oonuita, where Tiberiun Iiad boon governor ; 
see chap. ix. 1. 
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no general or magistrate who was on his way to 
any province failed to put in at Rhodes. He 
had besides reasons for still greater anxiety; for 
when he had crossed to Samos to visit his stepson 
Gains, who had been made governor of the Orient^ 
he found him somewhat estranged through the 
slanders of Marcais Lolliiis, a member of Gains’ staff 
and his guardian. He also iticurrecl the suspicion of 
having through some centurions of his a})pointment;, 
who were returning to cainj) after a furlough, sent 
messages to several persons winch were of an 
ambiguous character and apparently designed to 
incite them to revolution. On being informed by 
Augustus of this sus}")icioii, he imeeasingly demanded 
the ap))ointment of someone, of any rank whatsoever, 
to keep watch over his actions and words. 

XIII. He also gave up his usual exercises with 
horses and arms, and laying aside the garb of his 
country, took to the cloak and slippers “ ; and in this 
state he continued foi' upw'ards of two years, becom- 
ing daily an object of greater contempt and aversion. 
This went so far that the citizens of Nemausus^ 
threw down his statues and busts, and when mention 
was once made of him at a private dinner party, a man 
got up and assured Gains that if he would say the 
word, he would at once Uike shi]) for Rhodes and bring 
back the head of '^' the exile,” as he was commonly 
called. It was this act especially, which made his 
position no longer one of mere fear but of actual 
peril, that drove Tiheiuus to sue for his recall with 
most urgent prayers, in which his mother joined ; 
and he obtained it, although partly owing to a 
fortunate chance. Augustus had resolved to come 
to no decision of the question which was not agree- 
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volunfeite maloris fili statuere ; is forte tunc Lollio 
offensior, facilis exorabilisque in vitricum fiiit. Per- 
inittente ergo Gaio rex^ocatus esL veruin sub con- 
dieionc ne (jiiam partem curanivc rei p. attingereL 
XIV, Rediit octavo ])()st .sec^essum anno, inagna 
nee ineerta spv fuiuronnn,, «|uam et osteiitis et 
praedietioaibu.s al> initio aebdls eoueepcrat, 

2 Praegnaas eo ^ Livia euin an marem editura asset, 
variis capbiret ominibus, ovum incubanti galliane 
subductum juinc .sua nunc ministrarunl nnaiii per 
vices usque fovit, quoad pullus insignitctr cristatus 
exdusiis est, Ac de infante Scribomus mathemafci* 
CHS praeclara spopondit, etiani rcguatiunirn quando- 
quo, sed sine regio iiisigni, igiiota scilicet tunc 

3 adliuc Caesaruni potestate, Et ingresso primaiu 
expeditionein ac per Macedonian! duccute exercituiti 
in Syriam, accidit ut a])ud PhiIi])pos sacratoe olitn 
vietriciiun legioninn arae sponte subitis conlueerent 
ignibiis ; et mox, cum Illyricum petens iuxta 
Patavium adisset Geryonis oraculuni, sorte tracta, 
qua inonebatur ut de consultationibus in Aponi 
fontem talcs aureos iaceret, evenit ut smnmum 
numerum iacti ab eo ostenderent ; hodieqiie sub 

4 aqua visuntiir hi tali. Ante paucos vero quam 
revocaretur dies aquila numquanx antea Rhodi 
couspecta in culmine domus eiiis asscdit; et pridie 

^ eo, Bmtley ; eum, n. 

« Oafus Oaesar, 
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able to his elder son_,^ who, as it happened, was at the 
time somewhat at odds with Marcus Lollius, and 
accordingly ready to lend an ear to his stepfather's 
prayers. With his consent therefore Tiberius was 
recalled, but on the understanding that he should 
tak(^ no part or active interest in public affairs. 

XIV. So he rctmuied in the eighth year after his 2 a.d 
retirement, with that strong and unwavering con** 
hde.ncc in his destiny, which he had conceived from 
his early years because of omens and predictions. 

When Livia was with child with him, and was 
trying to divine by various omens whether she would 
bring fortli a male, slie took an egg from under a 
setting-hen, and when she had warmed it in her own 
hand and those of her attendants in turn, a cock with 
a hue crest was hatcdied, In his infancy the astrologer 
Scribonius promised him an illustrious career and 
even that he would one day be king, but without the 
crown of royalty ; for at that time of course the rule 
of the Caesars was as yet unheard of. Again, oir his b, 
first campaign, when he was leading an army ihroiigh 
Macedonia into Syria, it chanced that al Ihiilinpi !hc. 
altars consecrated in bygone days by the victorious 
legions gleamed of their own accord with sudden 
fires. When later, on his way to lllyrioiim, he 
visited the oracle of Geryon near Patavium, and 
drew a lot which advised him to seek an answer to 
his inquiries by throwing golden dice into the fount 
of Aponus, it came to pass that the dice which 
he threw showed the highest posssible number ; 
and those dice may be seen to-day under the water. 

A few days before liis recall an eagle, a bird never 
before seen in Rhodes, perched upon the roof of his 
house ; and the day before he was notified that he 
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quain de reditu certior fiere^t, vestimenta miitanti 
tunica ardere visa ent I'hra.sylluin quocjue mathe- 
maticum, quern ut sapieutiae }>rofesKorern contuhernio 
adinoverat, turn inaxiine expertus est affirinantein 
nave provisa gaudhim afferri ; (‘iiin quideni ilhuu 
durius et contra praedicta cadentibus rcd>us ut falsuiu 
et secrebaairn teiuere consciunq eo ipso moinenio, 
duin s})atiatur una, praedpitore in mare destinasset. 

XVi Eoinani revcrsus deducto in Forum filio 
Druso stotim e Cadiiis ac Pompeiana domo Es(|uilia.s 
in iiortos Maecenatianos transmigravit totunupie 
se ad <|uieteni coatulit, private modo oflieia obieiis 
ae piibliconim miinerum expers. 

Gaio et Lueio intra triermium defunctis adoptjitur 
ab Augusto siinul cum fratre eorum M* Agrippa, 
coactus prius ipse Germanicutn fratris sui filium 
adoptare Nee quicquam postea pro patia^ familias 
egit aut ills, quod amiserat, ex ulla partci retiimxt* 
Nam neque donavit neque maiimnisifc, ne hereditatein 
quidem aut legata jiereepit ulla aliter quam ut 
peculio referret accepta. Nihil ex eo tempore 
praetermissinn est ad maiestatem eius augendam 
ae multo magis, postquam Agnppa abdicate atcpie 
seposito certum crat, uni spem successionis ineum- 
bere. 

XVI. Data rursus potestas tribunicia in quin- 
quennium, delegatus pacandae Germaniae status, 

Of. A^f/. XX vi, 2, 

* “ The Keels/’ Ho-cal1ocl from its 8lmx>o, on the western 
slope of the Ksqiiilino Hill, where the church of tS. l^ietro in 
Vincoli now stands. 

<'■ Feouliitm was the term applied to tlje savings of a slave 
or of a son under his father’s control, which they were allowed 
to hqld as their own property, though technically belonging 
to the master or father. 
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might return, his tunic seemed to blaze as he was 
changing his clothes.. It was just at this time that 
he was convinced of the powers of the astrologer 
Thrasyllus, whom he had attached to his household 
as an adept in the ai*t ; for as soon as he caught sight 
of the shi]), Thrasylliis declared that it brought good 
news — this too at the very moment when Tiberius 
had made up his mind bo push the man olF into the 
sea as tliey were strolling togethcu’, bcdieving him a 
fals(‘ prophtvb and too liastily made tlu‘ confidaTit of 
his set‘rets, l,)eeause things were turning out adversely 
and contrary to his predications. 

XV, On ins return to Rome, after introdueing his 
son Driisus to public life,^‘ he at once moved from 
the Carinac^ ^ and the house of the Pompeys to the 
gardens of Maecenas on thc‘. Eiscpiiline, where he led 
a very retired life, merely attending to his personal 
ahairs and exercising no public functions. 

When Gains and laicius died witliin three years, 
he was adopted by Augustus along with their brother 
Marcus Agrippa, being himself first compelled to adopt 
liis nephew (Tcnnaniciis. And from tliat time on he 
ceased to act as the head of a family, or to retain in 
any particular tin*. ])rivilegcs which he had given up. 
For he neither made* gifts nor freed slaves, and he 
did not even accept an inlieritance or any legacies, 
except to enter them as an addition to his personal 
projxu'ty.*’’ From this time on nothing was left 
undone which could add to his prestige, es})ecially 
after the disowning and banishment of Agrippa made 
it (dear that thc^ hope of the succession lay in him 
alone. 

XVI. lie was given the tribunicial power for a 
second term of three years, the duty of subjugating 
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FartEorunx legati xxiandatis Augusto Romae redditis 
eum quoque adire in provineia iussj. wSe<i miiitiata 
Illyriei defecticme transiit ad eiiraiu novi belli, 
quod gravissiiiiiini oniniiiui extenioruni Ixelloruin 
post Pnnica, per quiiidedxxi Icgioues partuiKjue 
auxilioruin eopiam trieniiio gessit in nxagniK onniiiim 
2 rcrimi didioultabibus sunnuiupie frugum iiiopia. i’.t 
<piaM({uani sa<q)ius revoearetur, tatxKUi perHcv(‘ravifc, 
metuens no vieiniis et praevalens iiostis in.starel 
iiltro cedenixbus. Ac persevcrantiac grabde jjretiuiu 
tubfc^ toto Illyrico, quod inter Italiam regiiumtpie 
Noricuni et Thracianx et Maciuloniatn inter(|ue 
Dauuviuni ^ flmnen et sinmu nuiris Hadriatici patet> 
perdoxxiito et in dicionexn redacto. 

XVIL Cui glorke amplior adbuc ex opportunitate 
cumulus aecessit, Nam sub id fere tempus (^uintilius 
Varus cum tidbus legionibus in Oenuaiiia peril t, 
nenxine dubibinte quin victorcs German i iuncturi 
se Pannouils fueriuL nisi debellation piius Illyrictum 
esset, Quas ob res triumplius ei deeretus est 
2 multique*^ et magni lionores. Ceiusuerunt etiam 
quidam at Pannonieus^ alii ut Indotus, xionnulli 
ut Pius cognominaretur* Sed de cognoniine inter- 
cessit Augustus^ eo contentiim repromittensj quod 
se defuncto suscepturus esset. Triiunpbum ipse 
distulit maesbi civitate clade Variana; nibilo minus 
urbem praetextatus et laurea cox’onatus intravit 

^ Banuvium] Daiuibiuux, n, 

’•* est multique, 16^7^ century edUt 07 is j ct nmlti, Stephanm ; 
multi, a. 
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Germany was assigned hini^ and the envoys of the 
PartliianSj after presenting their instructions to 
Augustus in Rome^ were bidden to appear also before 
him in his province. But when the revolt of II- 
lyricum was reported^ he was transferred to the 
charge of a irew war, the most serious of all foreign 
wars since those with Carthage, which he carried on 
for three years with fifteen legions and a correspond- 
ing forc^e of auxiliaries, amid great difliciilties of every 
kind and the utmost scarcity of supplies. But though 
he was often, recalled, he none the less kept on, for 
fear that the enemy, who were close at hand and very 
strong, might assume the offensive if the Romans 
gave ground. He reaped an ample reward for his 
perse veraiicc, for he completely subdued and reduced 
to submission the whole of Illyri cum, which is bounded 
by Italy and the kingdom of Noricum, by Thrace and 
Macedonia, by the Danube, and by the Adriatic sea, 
XVI L Circumstances gave this exploit a hunger and 
crowning glory ; for it was at just about tliat time 
that Quintilius ^^ariis pex'ishcd with three legions in 
Gennany, and no one doubted that the victorious 
Germans would have united with the Pannoixians, 
had not Illyricum beexi sxxhdued first. Coixsequently 
a triumph was voted him and many high honours. 
Some also recoixxm ended that he be given the sur- 
name of Pannonicus, others of Invictus, others of Pius. 
Augustus however vetoed the surname, reiterating 
the promise that Tiberius would be satisfied with the 
one which he would I’eceive at his father's death. 
Tibei’ius himself put off the triumph, because the 
countiy was in mourning for the disaster to Varus ; 
but he entered the city clad in the purple-bordered 
toga and crowned with laurel, and mounting a 
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positumque in Saeptis tribunal Kcnatu astante 
conseendit ac m(*diiis inter duos consules eimi 
Aiigusto simul sedit ; unde populo consalutato 
cireiim teinpla deductus est. 

XVIII. Proximo anno repetibi Cnumuinia cum 
animadvert<*ret Varianain cladeni tenicritat(‘ et 
nc\i(lepf(mtia ducis a{‘cidisse, nihil non d(^ ccmsilii 
scntentia cgib ; .semper alias sui arbitrii contentu.s(|ue 
se uno, tiin<‘ praeter cDnsuetadimun cinn compluribiis 
de ratione belli eonnniinicavit. Curam c|uo(pHj solito 
exactiortmi praestitit. Traiectunis Rhenum com- 
meatum omnein ad certam formulam adstric^tum 
non ante transinisit, cpiam consisfcens apud ripam 
explorasset vehieulorum onera, ne qua deportarcntur 
nisi concessa aut neccssaria. Trans Rhenum vau-o 
eum vitae ordinem tenuit, ut sedens in (‘aespite 
nudo eibnin caperet, .sacpe sine tentorio pernoctaret, 
praccepta secpientis diei omnia, et si quid subiti 
niiineris iniimgendinn esset, per libellos daret ; 
addita monitione ut, de quo quisque dubitaret, 
se nec alio interprete quacuinque vdl noetis bora 
uteretur. 

XIX, Diseiplinam acerrime exegit anirnad- 
versionuin et ip;nonnniarum ^^encribus ex anti(|uitate 
repetitis at(|ue etiam legato legionis, tpiod pau<!f>s 
milites eum liben'to suo trans ripam venatum misisset, 
ignominia notato. Proelia, quamvis minimum 
fortunae casibusque pennittcret, aliquanto con- 
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tribunal which had been set up in the Sae})ta, while 
the senate stood alongside; he took his seat heside 
Augustus between the two consuls. Having greeted 
the pcoi)le from this position^ he was escorted to the 
various tem])les. 

XVI 1 1. Tlie next year he returned to Germany^ 
and realising that the disaster to Varus was due to 
that general's rashness and lack of carC; he took no 
step without the a})proval of a council; while lie 
had always before been a man of independent judg- 
ineub and self reliance; then contrary to his habit he 
eonsuUed witii many advisers a})()nt the conduct of 
the campaign. He also observed more scrupulous 
cave than usual. When on the ])oint of crossing tlie 
Rhine; he reduced all the baggage to a prescribed 
limit; and would not start without standing on the 
bank and inspecting the loads of the wagonS; to 
make sure that nothing was taken except what was 
allowed or necessary. Once on the other side, he 
adopted the following maimer of life : lie took his 
meals sitting on the bare turf; often passed the night 
without a tent; and gave all his orders for the follow- 
ing day; as well as notice of any sudden emergency; 
in writing ; adding the injunction that if anyone was 
in doubt about any matter; he was to consult him 
personally at any hour whatsoever; even of the 
night. 

XIX. He recpiired the strictest discipline; reviving 
bygone methods of punishment and ignominy; and 
even degrading the commander of a legion for 
sending a few soldiers across the river to accompany 
one of his freedmen on a hunting expedition. Al- 
though he left very little to fortune and chaiice; lie 
entered battles with considerably greater confidence 
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staiitius inibat, qiiotieiis liieubrante se subito at* luillo 
propellente deeideret liuiicn et exstingiH*retiir, 
coiiiideiis, iit aiebat, ostento sibi a nuaioribus; siiis iu 
Omni ducatu expertissiiiu>. Sed re prospere gesia 
non midtuin nfuit (ptin a Bnudero tpiodam ot’eide- 
retur, cui inter proximos versanti et trepidationt? 
detecto tonnentis expressa eonfessio est (*ogitati 
faeinoris. 

XX. A Cienuania in urbein post bit^rnuum 
regressus triiunpluiin, tjaeni distulerat, t‘gil proH('» 
quentibus etiani l(‘gfitis, quil>us triuniphalia or* 
namenta impetravat Ae prius tpuun iu (*apit{»liuin 
fieeteret, dcscendit e curru neque jmiesidenti patri 
ad genua suimnisit. Batoneui Fannoniinn dueein 
iiigentibus donatinn praeiniis Ilaveiinain transtuHt, 
gratiain rcferens, quod se (juondani {‘um <‘X(*r(‘ilu 
iniquibite luei eireimudusuin pas.sus esstd; ^ t*vadt*rc, 
Prandimn dehiuc populo iniUe inensis et eongiariiun 
trecenos nimimos viritiin dedit, Dedieavit et 
Concordiae aedcnq item Pollueis tjt CJastoris huo 
fratrisque nomine de manubiis. 

XXL Ac non multo post lege per eonsules lala, ut 
provineias cum Augusto commuinter administrareb 
sinuilquc censiim ageret,^ eondito lustro iu Illyrieum 
j)rofeetus est. Et statim ex i tin ere revoeatus iam 
quidem adfectiim, sed tamcn spiranfcem adlmc 
Augustum repperit fuitque una seerebo per totum 
diem. 

1 esHCt, St.ii2ihanufi ; est, U. 

^ agerot, Tj- ; the other nm. have aiigorct. 

'* At the Porta 'J’riuniphaliH, at the head of tbeaenato, who 
met the U’imnphiog general there, and joined in the protjesHion. 

^ Ordinarily the leaders of the enemy were strangled in 
the carter, or dungeon, at the foot of the Oapitoline Hill. 

« See Aug, xcvii. 1. 
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whenever it happened that^ as he was working at 
night, Ins lainj) suddenly and without human agency 
died dcmn and went out ; trusting^ as lie used to say_, 
to an omen in which he had great confidence, since 
both he and his ancestors had found it trustworthy 
in all of their campaigns. Yet in the vei'y hour of 
victory he narrowly escaped assassination Jiy one of 
the Bructeri, who got ac^cess to him among his 
attendants, but was detected through his nervous- 
ness ; whereupon a confession of his intended crime 
was wrung from him by torture. 

XX. After two years he returned to tlie city from 12 
Germany and celebrated the triumph which he had 
po.stponed, accomjianied also by his generals, for wliom 
he had obtained the triumphal regalia. And before 
turning to enter the Capitol, he dismounted from his 
chariot and fell at the knees of his father, who w^as pre- 
siding over the ceremonies,^ He sent Bato, the leader 
of the Pannonians, to Ravenna,^ after presenting him 
with rich gilts ; thus showing his gratitude to him for 
allowing him to escape when he was trapped with his 
army in a dangerous place. Then he gave a banquet 
to the people at a thousand tables, and a largess of 
three hundred sesterces to evex-y man. With the 
proceeds of his spoils he restored and dedicated the 
temple of Concord, as well as that of Pollux and 
Castor, in his own name and that of his brotlier. 

XXL Since the consuls caused a law to be passed 
soon after this that he sliould govern the provinces 
jointly with Augustus and hold the census with him, 
he set out for Illyricum on the conclusion of the 
lustral ceremonies ; but he was at once recalled, 
and finding Augustus in his last illness but still alive, 
he spent an entire day with him in private. 
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2 Scio vulgo pcrsuastiin quasi ogresHO })Ost Hcuretiun 
sermonem Tiberio vox Augusti per cubicularios 
excepta sit: ^^Miserum popiiliim H., qui sub tain 
lentis maxillis erit I ” Ne illud qiiidem igiioro aiiquos 
tradidisse, Aiigustum })alain nee dissiinulant(‘r nionim 
eius dintatem adeo improbassc, tit iioiiiuxinquam 
reinissiores hilnriorescjiie Hennones superveniente eo 
abniinperct ; sed expugnatuin preeibiis uxoris 
adoptioneiu non abmiisse, vel etiam ainbitione 
tmetuxn, iit tali sueeessore desiderabiliof ipse (pian- 

5 deque fieret Adduei tanien nequeo quin existiniein, 
circLimspeetissimum et prudentissixmini principeni in 
tanto praesertini negotio nihil teinere fecisse ; sed 
vitiis Tiber! virtu tiliusque perpensis potiores duxisse 
virtutas^ praesertim cum et rei p> causa adoptare se 
eum pro contione iuraverit et epistulis aliquot ut 
peritissiiiium rei militaris utque unicuin j). R, 
praesidium prosequatur. Ex quibus in exeinpluin 
pauca bine inde subiecL 

4 Valcj iucundissime Tibei-i, et teliciter rern gerCj 
igol Kal rats /xoverats ^ (rrparrjywv. Iucundissime et ita 
sim felix^ vir fortissiine et dux vofiLgMrare, vale/' 

6 Ordinem aestivomm tuomm ego vero laudo/ mi 
Tiberi^ et inter tot rerum difficultates koX rocravrrjv 
aTroOvgLav Tihv GrrpaT€vofjLevtov non potuisse quemquam 
prudentius gerere se quam tu gesseris^ existimo. li 

^ fXQxxrais] /xovicacaiCTf mns, ^ laudo, insartud by Hteplianm. 

« If the text is correct) the reference is to Tiberius’ 
literary tastes ; of. Horace, Odm^ 3. 4. 37 j EpisL 1. 3. 
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I know that it is commonly believech that when 
Tiberius left the room after this confidential feilk, 
Augustus was overheard by his cliamherlains to say : 

Alas for bhe Roman people^ to be ground by jaws 
that crunch so slowly ! ” I also am aware that some 
have written that Augustus so openly and unre- 
servedly disapproved of his austere manners, that lie 
sometimes bi’oke off Ins freer and ligliter conversation 
when Tiberius appeared ; but that overcome by his 
wife’s entreaties he did not reject his adoption, or 
perhaps ‘\\''as evim led by selfish considerations, that 
with such a successor he himself might one day be 
more regretted. But niter all I cannot be led to 
believe that an emperor of the utmost prudence and 
foresight actijd witliout consideration, espeinally in a 
matter of so great moment. It is my ojiinion that 
after weighing the faults and the merits of Tiberius, 
he decided that the latter jireponderated, especially 
since lie took oath before the people that he was 
adopting Tiberius for the good of the country, and 
alludes to him in several letters as a most able 
general and the sole defence of the Roman people. 
In illustration of both these points, 1 append a few 
extracts from these letters. 

Fare thee well, Tiberius, most oharining of men, 
and success go with you, as you war for me and 
for the Mu.ses.^ Fare thee well, most charming and 
valiant of men and most conscientious of generals, 
or may 1 never know happiness.” 

I iiave only px’aise for the conduct of your summer 
campaigns, dear Tiberius, and I am sure that no one 
could have acted with better judgment than you did 
amid so many difficulties and such apathy of your army. 
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qxioque (pi tecum fiieriint oinnes confiteutur, versiim 
ilium in te posse did : 

Unus homo nobis vigilando restituit rem/* 

6 ‘*^Sive (juid incidit do (juo sit cogitandurn dili- 
gcntius^ sive (juid stomac’hor, valdc luedius iMdius 
Tiberium meiim dcsidcn-o succurriltpie versus ille 
Homerieus : 

Toiirov y hrTrofxivoLO mt Ik Trv[m^ aWtffimm 
vo(rri^(raLfi€Vi iwu 7rc/:)totS€ vorjirau 

Attenuatum te esse continuatioue laborum cum 
audio ct lego, di me perdant nisi cohorresdt; corpus 
meum; teqiie oro iib parc^as tibi, ne si te languere 
audierimus^ et ego mater tua exjxirenuis et sunmia 
imperi sui populus li pcricilitctur/’ 

Nihil interest valeain ipse necne^, si* tu non 
valebis/' 

Deos obsecro, ut te nobis conservent et vaUtre 
nunc et semper patiantur, si non p. H, })ero.si sunt/' 
XXIL Excessum Augusti non prius palam fecit, 
quam Agrippa iuvene interempfco, Himc tribunus 
militum custos appositus occidit leetis codicillis^ quibus 
ut id faceret iubebatur; (juos codicillos ciubium 
fuit, Augiistusne morixais reliqiiisseL qu(J materiam 


« Cf. Eim. Amu .W) V-; whore aunHando takes the place 
of vigilando. 

^ Literally, “by the god of Truth’’; Fidius was one of 
the surnames of Jupiter. '• Uiad^ 10, 240 f, 
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All who were with you agree that the well-known 
line could be applied to you : 

^ One man alone by his foresight has saved our dear 
country from ruin,^ ’ ” 

If anything conies up that calls for careful 
thought, or if I ani vexc^d at anything, I long 
mightily, so help me Heaven/-' for my dear Tiberius, 
and the lines of Homer come to iny mind : 

“^‘^Let him bub follow and we too, though flames 
rouncl about us be raging, 

Both may return to our homes, since great are his 
wisdom and knowledge.^^ ’ 

^^When I hear and read that you are worn out 
by constant hardshi])s, may the Gods confound me if 
my own body does not wince in siunpathy ; and 
I beseech you to spare yourself, that the news of 
your illness may not kill your mother and me, and 
endfinger the. Roman peojile in the person of their 
future ruler.” 

It matters not whether I am well or not, if yon 
are not well.” 

I pray the Gods to preserve you to us and to 
grant you good health now and forever, if they do 
not utterly hate the people of Rome.” 

^ XXI 1. Tiberius did not make the death of Augustus 
public until the young Agrippa had been disposed 
of. The latter w^as slain by a tribune of the soldiers 
appointed to guard him, who received a letter in 
which he was bidden to do the deed ; but it is not 
known whether Augustus left this letter when he 
died, to remove a future source of discoi'd, or 
whether Uivia had it written in the name of her 
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tumiiltuH ]><>«tse subdiKHTct ; an nomine Aiif^iisti Livia 
et ea eoiiKcio Tiberio an i^naro, (Ii(*tasset» Tiberius 
renimtianti trilmno, faetuni esst* (juod iinperasset, 
neque iniperasse se et ^ redditurinn tunn senatui 
rationem respoiulit, invidiam sc‘ilic(‘l: in praesentia 
vitans. Nam mox silentio rem ()blii(‘ravit 

XXHL Iur<‘ autem tribunieiat^ pott^staiis eoaeto 
senatu !iu*oIiata(|ne adloeulbnu* dereptude vt'liil impar 
dob»n eon^enniiL ul(|ue non solum vox .st‘d el spiritus 
defieeret optavit ae p^ndeg'cuKlum librum Dniso filio 
tradidifc. Inlatmn deindt^ Au^usti tesfcamentum, non 
admissis si/>^natoribus nisi senntorii ordin is, <H‘ieris 
extra curiam signa agnoscamtibus, reeitavit per Ii~ 
bcrtum. Testaiueiiti iiutium fuit : ^H^uoniam atrox 
fortuna Gaium et Liieiurn Itlios mihi eripuit, 

Caesar miln ex parte dimidia et scsxtante htua^s <‘Hto.” 
Quo et ipso aucta suspieio est t)pinautiumsue(H‘.ssor<*m 
ascitiim eum necessitate magis quam iudicuo, quando 
ita praefari non abstiniierit. 

XXIV, Principatum,, quamvis neque oc<uipare eon- 
festim neque agere dubitasset^ et statione mllitum^ 
hoc est vi et S))ecie dominationis assixmpta, diu tamen 
X'eeusaviL impudentissimo mimo ^ nunc adlmrtantis 
amieos increpans ut ignaros, quanta bcdua ess(‘t 
imperium^ nunc jxreeantem senatum (d; procum- 
^ miiiK), J.F* Qronovkm', aniuio, a. 
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husband ; and in the latter case, whether it was with 
or without the connivance of Tiberius. At all events, 
when the tribune re])orfced that he had done his 
bidding, Tiberius replied that he had given no such 
order, and tliat tlie man must render an account to 
the senate ; apparently trying to avoid odium at the 
time, for later his silence consigned the matter 
to oblivion. 

XXIII. When, however, by virtue of his trihu-' 
nicial power, lie liad convened the senate and liad 
begun to address it, he suddenly groaned aloud, 
as if overeome by grit^f, ami wuth tlie wn'sli that not 
only his voic’e, l)ut his life as well might leave Iiiin, 
handed the written s])e(‘cli bo his son Dnisus to 
finish. Then bringing in the will of Augustus, he 
had it read by a freedinan, admitting of tlie signers 
only such as w'ere of the senatorial order, -while the 
others acknowledged their seals outside the House. 
Tlic will began thus : Since a cruel fate has bereft 
me of my sons Gains and Lucius, be Tiberius Caesar 
heir to two-thirds of my estate.’’ These words in 
themselves added to the suspicion of those who 
believed that he had named Tiberius his successor 
from necessity rather than from choice, since he 
allowed himself to write such a preamble. 

XXIV. Though Tiberius did not hesitate at once 
to assume and to exercise the imperial authority, 
surrounding himself with a guard of soldiers, that is, 
with the actual ])ower and the outward sign of 
sovereignty, yet he refused the title for a long time, 
with barefaced hypocrisy now upbraiding his friends 
who xirged him to acx'cpt it, saying that they did 
not realise what a monster the empire was, and now 
by evasive answers and calculating hesitancy keeping 
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bentein sibi ad genua ambiguis r(‘S|KULsis et eallida 
cunctatione .suspcndriis, iit (|uidain patii*ntiain nnn- 
perent atcpie inuis in tuniultu })roc‘laniaret : Aut 
agat nut desistat ! ” AltcT eonun (*xpr(d)ran‘t (^ett‘ros, 
quod poliieifci Hint tarde praeKtare, svd ^ ij)Kun]i, (piod 
2 pra(‘stet tarde poIHca^ri, latubuti ffuaKi ecauduK vt 
((uereiiK juiserani et onenj.sani iiiiungi sibi serviiirbun, 
ree(‘pit itnp(Tiuni ; nee tanieii aliter, (piani td deposi- 
turinn sv (pjnndo(ju(‘ «pein faeeret. Ipstus verba .sunt : 
"0)uin veninni ad Id teinpun, quo vobE ;^K‘qmnu po.sHit 
videri dare voh aliquain seneetuti nH*a(‘ re(|uit‘ni/' 
XXV, Cunetandi eausa (*rut met us uiidicpn* liii« 
niinentlinn discuiininmn, ui: saepe luptnn se auribus 
teiH*r<^ dieeret Nam et seinuis Agrippa(‘ C-I(*ni(m.s 
nomine non eoutemneiulain mamnn in nltioiuun 
domini eompararat et L, Seribonius Libo vir nobilis 
res novas ekm moliebatur et duplex seditio milifcinn 
2 in Illyrieo et in Germania exorta est. Flagitabant 
anibo exereitiis rmdta c^xfcra ordinem, ant(‘ omnia ut 
at‘qiiarentur stipendio praetorian is Gerinanieiani 

quidem etiam priiKupein dtdraetabant non a se datum 
simimaque vi Gemianicaim, (|ui turn iis prneerat, ad 
capessendam rem p. urgebant, quampiam oljfirmate 
resistentem. Quern maxime eastnn tinums, parties 
sibi quas senatui libei’et, tuendas in re p. dejK)po.seit, 
quando universae. sufficere solus nemo posset nisi cum 
t) altero vel cdiam cum pliiribus. Simulavit et valitu- 

^ spd, \ the other mse. hare sa{seefc, 0) ; omitted hy 

Lipsins, 2 praeturianifi] praetoriaiii, ww, 

« A CIroek proverb; cf. Tor. Phorni, 500 atJd DouatUH, 
ad lot, 
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the senators in suspense when they implored him 
to yield,, and fell at his feet. Finally^ some lost 
patience^ and one man cried out in the confusion ; 

Let him take it or leave it.” Another openly 
voiced the taunt that others were slow in doing what 
they promised^ but that he was slow to pi*muise wliat 
he was already doing. At last, as though on 
compulsion, and complaining that a wretched and 
burdensome slavery was being forced upon him/ 
he accejrfced the empire^ but in sucli fashion as to 
suggest tlie ht)p(j that he would one day lay it down. 
His own wonls are: Until I conu‘ to the time 
wheti it may stauu right to you to grant an old man 
some i^epose.” 

XXV. The cause of his hesitation was fear of the 
dangers which threatened him on every hand, and 
often led him to say that he was " holding a wolf by 
the ears,® ” For a slave of Agrippa^ Clemens by name, 
had collected a band of no mean size to avenge his 
master ; Lucius Scribonius Libo^ one of the nobles^ 
was secretly plotting a revolution ; and a mutiny of 
the soldiers broke out in two places, Illyrieum and 
Germany. Botlx armies demanded numerous special 
])rivileges — above all, that they should receive the 
same ])ay as the praetorians, Hie army in Germany 
was, besides, reluctant to accept an emperor wlio was 
not its own choice, and with the greatest urgency 
besought Germanicus, tlieir commander at the time, 
to assume the purple, in spite of his positive refusal. 
Fear of this jxissibility in partic'ular led Tiberius 
to ask the senate for any part in the administration 
that it might please them to assign him, saying that 
no one man could bear the whole burden witliout a 
colleague, or even several colleagues. He also 
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dinein^ quo aequiore aniino Gcnuanicus cehnaan sue- 
cessionein vel <^erte soeielatein j>rhK*ij)atiis oj)j)(uiretur. 
Compositis seditionibas Clcnituiteui quoqut* fraucio 
deceptmn n‘degit in potcHiattun. Lilxmein, iie quid 
ill Dovitate a(H*rbiii.s fieret, .secundo denmiii anno in 
senatn coarguit, medio tenipiiris *spnti<.> tantiun ravere 
eoiibmtus ; nani et int(‘r pontifi<a\s sacrilieanii simul 
pro Kceespita {ilumbmim <ndtnnn .subid(‘nduin euravil; 
ci; .secretmn jiiTenti non nisi adhilnlo Druso fiiiodedil; 
dextranupK' oliambulantin vtduti incninbens, quoad 
poragerctur .s(‘nno, eontinuiL 
XXVL V^t*rum liberatus nudu dvibun admoebnu 
inter initia ae paulo minus cpiam privaUini i^git. Ex 
plurimis niaxiniisque lionoribus praetor paueos et 
niodieos non n^eepit Natalein suum plebeis in- 
eurnmteni circimsibus vix iinius bigae adiecUorie 
lionorari passus est» Teinpla, Hamin<*s, .sa<H‘rdote.s 
deoerni silii proJiibuit, td:iain statiuis atque imagines 
nisi perrnittente se poni ; permisitqiut ea sola eon- 
didone^ ne inter simulacra deonim sed inter ornamenta 
2 aedium ponerentur. Intcrcessit et quo minus in aet/i 
sua iuraretur^ et ne xnensis Sejitcanber Tiberius, 
October laviiis vocarentur. Praenomen (pxoquc 
imperatoris eognomenque patris patria{‘ et dvieam 

" The aecespita^ or sacriiicial knife, had a long, sharp 
point and a double edge, with an ivory handle ormimcntod 
with gold and silver. 

* 6'iVi7w means ^^suited to a citizen’’ (of the days of the 
Republic). His conduct was that of a magistrate of the 
olden time, who had regard to the laws and the rights of his 
fellow-citizens. 

® The reference is to an oath taken by all tbc citizens to 
support what the emperor had done in the past and might do 
in the future ; see Dio, 57. «S. Gf, JuL Ixxvi. 1 . 

» See note on JuL ii. This had been conferred on Augustus 
honoris caum, as the saviour of all the citizens, 
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feigned ill-healthy to induce Geriuauicus to wait with 
more ))atience for a speedy succession^ or at least for 
a share in the sovereignty. The mutinies were put 
downy and he also got Clemens into his power, out- 
witting him by stratagem. Not until his second year 
did he dually arraign Libo in the senate, fearing to 
take any severe measures before his power was secure, 
and satisfied in the meantime merely to he on his 
guard. Thus when Libo was offering sacrifice with 
him among the pontiffs, he had a leaden knife 
substituted fpr the usual one,^^ and when he asked 
for a private intervit^w, Tiberius would not grant it 
except with his son Drusus ])rcs(mt, atid as long as 
the conference lasted he held fast to Libo’s right 
arm, under ])rcvtence of leaning on it fis they walked 
together. 

XXVI. Once relieved of fear, he at first played a 
most unassmning part, almost humbler tlian that (^f 
a private citizen. Of many high honours he acce])ted 
only a few of the more modest He barely con- 
sented to allow his birthday, vrhich came at the time 
of the Plebeian games in the Circus, to be recognized 
by the addition of a single two4iorse chariot He 
forbade the voting of temples, fiamens, and ])riests in 
his honour, and ev(‘n the setting up of statues and 
busts without liis permission ; and this he gave only 
with the undor-tindir.;: that they were not to he 
placed among l(u: of the gods, but among 

the adornments of the tem])les. He would not 
allow an oath to be taken ratifying his acts,^ nor the 
name Tiberius to be given to the month of September, 
or that of Li via to October. He also declined the 
forename Imperator,^^ the surname of Father of his 
Country, and the placing of the civic crown ^ at his 
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in V(‘sii])ulo cnronnin n'cusnvit ; ac lu* Augusli ({ui- 
iioincn, quancjuain hen‘(Iitari{nn, ulli.s ^ nisi ad 
reges ae dynastas epistulLs addidit Ne(‘ ainplius 
quam mox tres coiLSulatus, umnn paucis dicbu«, 
altemin tribus mensibus, t(u*tiuiu id)sens uscpie in Idas 
Maias gcssit. 

XXVI L Adulationes adeo aversatus est, ut ntani- 
nein senatonnn nut offi(‘ii aufc negotii causa ad b^cti*' 
cam suani admiserit, cuiisulanmi vcro satisfatdimtcm 
sibi ae per gtmua orarc eonantein ita .sidfugtu’it, ut 
caderet supinus ; at;((ue etiam, si (pnd in sc^rnuaic 
vtd in {‘unbinua oratione blandius de. sc diecrtdair, 
non du])iUiret interpellarc ac reprcheiulere et com- 
inutarc continuo. Domimis appellatus a qu<»dam 
dcnuntiavitj no sc ainplius (‘ontinneliae causa nomiti- 
aret. Alimn diccntem sa<»ras cius occopationes 
et rursus alium, auctore eo senatimi se adisse/- 
verba mutare ct pro auctore suasorein, pro sacris 
laboriosas dieere coegit. 

XXVni. Sed et ad versus convicia inalosqtie ru- 
mores et faniosa de se ac siiis carmina firmus ac 
patiens, subinde iactabat in civitate libera linguarn 
mentemque liberas esse debere ; et (piondam senatu 
cognitionein de eius modi criminibus ac rcis flagi- 
tante: ^^Non tantum/’ inquit/^otii liabemus, ut impli- 
care nos pluribus negotiis debeamus ; si banc 
fenestram aperueritis, nihil aliud agi sinefcis ; omnium 
inimicitiae hoc practexto ad vos deferentur.” Exstat 


^ ullia] imlhis, M\ Urn otliermsa. Aa/v. milliH. 
adi(i)sse, audisse, n. 


a 


^ See Aug. liil 


1 , 
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door ; and he did not even use the title of Augustus 
in any letters except those to kings and })otentates^ 
although it was his by inheritance.^ He held but 
three consulships after becoming emperor — one for a 
few days, a second for three months, and a third, 
during his absence from the city, until the Ides 
of May, 

XXVIL He so loathed flattery tliat he would not 
allow any senator to a])])r(.)ach his litter, either to pay 
his respects or on business, and when an ex-consul in 
apologizing to him attempted to embrace his knees, 
he drew ba(ik in siudi haste that he fell over back- 
ward. In fact, if anyom^ in conversation or in a set 
s])ee-ch spoke of him in too flattering ttnms, he did 
not hesitate to interrupt him, to take him to task, 
and to correct his language on the spot. Being once 
called ^^Lord,’*^ he warned the s})eakernot to address 
him again in an insulting fashion. When another 
spoke of his sacred duties,” and still another said 
that he appeared before the senate by the em- 
peror’s authority,” he forced them to change their 
language, substituting ^‘'advice” for ‘‘^authority” 
and laborious ” for saci^ed.” 

XXVIII. More than that, he was self-contained 
and patient in the face of abuse and slander, and of 
lampoons on liimself and his family, often asserting 
that in a free country there should be free s])eech 
and free thought. When the senate on one occa- 
sion demanded that cognizance be taken of such 
offences and those guilty of them, he said : We 
have not enough spare time to warrant involving 
ourselves in more affairs ; if you open this loophole 
you will find no time for any other business ; it will 
be an excuse for laying everybody’s quarrels before 
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i‘t senno elm in senatu ])ercivilis: *\Siquideiu IcjciitUM 
aliter fueriL claho opcrani ut rationeni factoriini 
meorinn dictorunu|ue rtaklaiii ; si perseveraverit^ 
ill vicem eiiui odero/’ 

XXIX. Atcpie Iint^e eo notabiliora eratit, ((Uod 
ipse in apjiellandis veiierandis(|ue et singulis et 
universis projie excesscrafc hmiianitaUs moduni. 
Disseiiticns in curia a Q. Ilate.Tiu : “ fji»;nosca.s/^ iiupiit, 

n>,i3;u,i si (|uid adversus fce liberins .siciit sfuintor 
dixero.*' Eb deiiide oiniiis adln(|iu‘UH : *M)ixi ci 
nunc eb sae]>e alias, p. c., bnmnu et .salutarcm 
prineipeni, quein vos fouita eb lain libtu’a putestate 
instruxistis, senatiii servire debm* el universls 
eivibus saepe et pleruiucjue etiaui singulis; necpie 
id dixisse me pacnitet, td, bones cb a(‘{j:uos (*b 
favenbes vos baliui dominos et; adhm* jialx'o.” 

XXX. Quin etiam spe(dem liliertaLis cpiandam 
induxit eonservatis Senatui a<‘ magistratibus et 
raaiestate pristina et po testate. Necpie bam parvum 
quicqiiani neqiie tain magiiuin piiblid privati(|ue 
negotii fuit, dc quo non ad patrt\s (amscriptos 
referretur : de vectigalibus ac nionopoliis, de ex.strii- 
endis reficiendisve operibus^ etiam de legendo vel 
exaiietorando milite ac legionum cd auxiliorum 
discriptione^ denique quibus imperium jirorogari aut 
extraordinaria bella mandari, quid et (jua fornnO 
regiim^ litteris rescribi plaeeret, Praefectum alae 

^ ot qua forma, §- ; ad quam formam, Mmarnm ; c*t qiiain 
formam, n. - rogum, ^ ; legum, a. 

Hoe note on chap. xxvi. 1. 

^ The flattery of th(‘. term dmninoH is tlu', nun*o marked 
because Tibeiniis himself shrank from it ; of. xxvii. 

That i.s, the granting to an individual or a company of the 
exclusive right to soil certain commoditicB. Forbidden in 
God JmL 4. 09, 1. 
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you.’‘ A iiioiit LUKissumming remark of hi.s iu the 
senate is also a matter of record : If so and so 
criticizes me 1 shall take care to render an account 
of my acts and words ; if he persists, our enmity will 
be mutua].” 

XXIX. All this was tlie more noteworthy^ because 
in addressing and in paying his respects to the 
senators individually and as a body he himself 
almost excau'ded the recpiiremcaits of courtesy. In 
a disagreement with Quintus Haterius in the House, 
lie said : I^crave your pardon, if in my capacity as 
senator I use too free language in opposing you,” 
'^riuui addressing the whole body : I say now and 
liave often said before, Fathers of the Senate, that a 
well-disposed and lielpful ])rinee, to whom you have 
given such great and unrestrained jiower^ ought to 
be the servant of the senate, often of the citizens as 
a wholes, and sometimes even of individuals. I do 
not regret my words, l)ut 1 have looked upon you as 
kind, just, and indulgent masters,^ and still so regard 
you.” 

XXX. He even introduced a semblance of free 
government by maintaining the ancieifb dignity and 
powers of the senate and the magistrates ; for there 
was no matter of public or private business so small 
or so great that lie did not lay it before the senators, 
consulting them about revenues and monopolies,® 
constructing and restoidng public buildings, and 
even about levying and disbanding the soldiers, and 
the disposal of the legionaries and auxiliaries ; finally 
about the extension of military commands and 
appointments to the conduct of wars, and the fonn 
and content of liis replies to the letters of kings. 
He forced the commander of a troop of horse, when 
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tie vi et nipinis rtnini c-aiisam in seiiatu dicere coegit. 
Nuinquain eiiriani nisi solus intravit ; lectica (quon- 
dam intro latus aeger comites a se reinovit. 

XXXL Quaedam adversus senteutiam siiaxu de- 
cerni ne questus qiiideni est. Negaute eo destinatos 
magisbratus abesse^ oportcre, ut ])racsentt‘S honori 
aclquiesccrcnt, praetor designatus liberaiu legationem 
inipctravifc, Itenim censentc, ut Trebianis legatam 
in opus novi theatri pecuniam ad inunitioiHmx viat^ 
trausfcrre coueedcretur, optinere non potuit (|uin 
rata voluntas legatoris esset. Cum senatus consultum 
per diseessionem Ibrte beret, transeuntem euin 
in alteram partem, in qua pauciores crant, secutus 
est nemo. 

2 Cetera quoque non nisi per magistratus ct iure 
ordinario agebantur, txinta consul inn auctoribite^ 
ut legati ex Africa adierint eos qiierentes, train 
se a Caesare ad queni niissi forent. Nec inirinn, 
cum j)alam e»set, ipsum quoque eisdem et as.su rgere 
et decedere via. 

XXXII. Corripuit consulares exercitibus prac- 
positos, quod non de rebus gestis senatui scuaberent 
quodque de tribuendis quibusdam militaribus donis 
ad se referrent, quasi non omniunx tribuexxdoimrn 
ipsi ius babereiit. Fraetorern conlau davit, (juod 

^ abesae, j-; adease, Cl, 

That is, to niako use of the public post ; see Avy, xlix. 3, 
and Cic- de Ley, 3. IS. See Any. xxv. 3. 
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charged with violence and robbery^ to plead his 
cause before the senate. He always entered the 
House alone ; and when he was brought in once 
in a litter because of illnesS;, he dismissed his 
attendants. 

XXXL When certain decrees were passed con- 
trary to his expressed opinion^ he did not even re- 
monstrate. Although he declared that those who 
were elected to office ought to remain in the city 
and give personal attention to their duties^ a praetor 
elect obtaiiKiKl permission to travel abroad with the 
})rivileges of an ambassador." On an{)thcr occasion 
when he recommended that the people of Trebia 
be allowed to use, in making a road, a sxim of 
money which had been left them for the construc- 
tion of a new theatre, he could not prevent the 
wish of the testator from being carried out. When 
it happened that the senate passed a decree by 
division and he went over to the side of the minority, 
not a man followed him. 

Other business as well was done solely through 
the magistrates and the ordinary process of law, 
while the importance of the consuls was such that 
certain cuivoys from Africa presented themselves 
before them with the comjdaint that their time was 
being wasted by Caesar, to whom they had been 
sent. And this was xiot surprising, for it was plain 
to all that he himself actually arose iu the presence 
of the consuls, axid made way for them on the street. 

XXXI L He rebuked some ex-consuls in command 
of armies, because they did not write their reports to 
the senate, and for referring to him the a\vard of 
some military prizes,^ as if they had not themselves 
the right to bestow everything of the kind. He 
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liouore inito cousuetudinein aiiticjujun rettulisset 
de inaiaribiLS suis pro eontioiio nieinorandi. Qiio- 
mudam illustriuiD t‘xsi‘(|uias uwfue ad rog;inii fre- 
quentavit, 

Pareiii moderationeia niinoribus quotjue ei ])ersonis 
et rebus exhibnit. Cum Rhodiorum ma^istratus, 
quod litfcerns publicas sine subseriptione ad se 
dederant, (‘voeasset, ne verbo quidtuu iuseetaius 
ae tantinn mode iu.ssos subscu’iben^ reinisii, Diogenes 
|frauunati(*us, dispulare sabbatis Hhodi solitus, veiii- 
tmtem eunp ut se extra ordinem audiret, lum 
admiserat ac per servoluiu suum in s(‘pUmuiu 
diem distulerat; hunc Homae salulandi sui causa 
pro foribus adsbmtcm nihil amplius (piam ut post 
septiimnn annum rediret adinonuit. Praesidibus 
onerandas tribulo proviiuaas suadtuiLibus rcscripsit 
boni pastoris esse tondere pcaais, non d<*^lubere. 

XXXin. Paulatiin principeni exseruit praestititque 
etsi variuin din, corninodiorem tamen saepius et 
ad utilitates publicas proniorem. Ac ])rinio eatenus 
interveuiebat, ne quid perperam lieret. Itaque 
et constitutiones scnatus quasdain rescidit eb magis- 
tratibus pro tribimali cognoscentibus pierinnque 
se offerebat consiliariinn assidebabque iuxtiin vel 
exadversum in parte pHmori ; et si qijcrn reoruni 
ekbi gratia rumor esset, subiLus aderat iudicesque 

" Ccjnsisting of prayers for the emperor’s welfare ; see Dio, 
57. 11, and of. Win.' Mpiat, 10. 1, Iwrfem ie et hilarem^ 
ptraior optimc, et prirnttim et publira o^^to. 

The deBignation of the seventh clay of the week (Saturday) 
by the Jewish term “ Sabbath” Beems to have been common; 
ci. Aug. Ixxvi. 2. 

® That is, at one end of the curved platform, to leave room 
for the praetor in the middle; of. Tac. Aim. 1. 75, indiciis 
adaidebat in cornu tribunalia, ne praetorem eimdi depdlml. 
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highly complimented a praetor^ because on entering 
upon his office he had revived the custom of eulogiz- 
ing his ancestors before the people. He attended 
the obsequies of certain distinguished meii;, even 
going to the funeral-pyre. 

He showed equal modesty towards persons of 
lower rank and in matters of less moment. When 
he liad summoned the magistrates of Rhodes^ because 
they had written him letters on public business 
without the concluding formula,^ he uttered not a 
word of censure, but merely dismissed them with 
orders to supply tlie omission. The grammarian 
Diogenes^ who used to lecture every Sabbatlri^ at 
Rhodes^ would not admit Tiberius when he came to 
hear him on a different day,, but sent a message by a 
eonmion slave of his^ putting him off to tlie seventh 
day. When this mail waited before the Em])eror s door 
at Rome to })ay his respects^, Tiberius took no further 
revenge tluin to bid him return seven years latex*. 
To the governoi’S who I’ecommended burdensome 
taxes for his provinces^ he wrote in answer that it 
was the part of a good shepherd to .shear his flock^ 
not skin it. 

XXXI 1 1. Little by little he unmasked the ruler^ 
and although for some time his conduct was vai-iable, 
yet he more often showed himself kindly and devoted 
to the public weal. His intervention too was at fii\st 
limited to the prevention of abuses. Thus he revoked 
some regulations of the senate and sometimes offered 
the magistrates his services as adviser^, when they 
sat in judgxxient on the tribunal taking his place beside 
them or opposite them at one end of the platfonn ^ ; 
and if it was rumoured that any of the accused were 
being acquitted through influence, he would suddenly 
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aut e piano aut e qiiaesitoris tnbunali leguni et 
religionis et noxae^ de qua cognoseerent, adinonebat; 
atqiie etiain^ si qua in publicis moribus desidia 
aut mala consuetiidine labarenL corrigenda suseepit 
XXXIV, Ludorum ao iniinerinn impensas corripuit 
mereedxbus scaeniconim recisis paribusque gladia- 
torum ad eertutn immerum redactis. Corinthiorum 
vasorum ])rcHa in innnensuin exarsisse tnssqtie niulloH 
triginta milibus nummum veni.sKe graviter (‘OiupiesiUK, 
adlnbendum supelleeiili modum (‘ensuit axuuuiainqufi 
macclli s(‘uatus arbitratu quoiannis tenqKU’andaiu, 
dato aedilibus neggtio popinas gant^asque ustjue eo 
inbibendi, ut ne 0 })era (juidem pist(u*ia proponi 
vcnalia sinerent. Kb ut; parsimoniaui publicam 
exem})lo quoque iuvaret, solleumibu.s ipse cenis 
pridiana saepe ae semesa obsonia apposuit diniidia" 
tumque aprum;, affirmans omnia eadem Ixaberc^ 
quae totum, 

2 Cotidiana oscula edicto probibuit;, item strenarinn 
commercium ne ultra Kab Ian. exerceretur. Con- 
suerafc quadriplam strenam, et de manu, reddere ; sed 
offensus interpellai’i se toto mense ab iis qui potesta- 
tem sui die festo non babuissentj ultra non tulit 
XXXV. Matronas prostratae pudieitbuq (juibus ac- 
cusator publicus deesscL ut propinqui more inaiorum 

^ nuillos, 5 - ; the othe^ msH, have mulos. 

“ See note on Jnl. xvii, L ^ 6 b Av(/. Ixx, % 

0 Both an hygienic and amoral meaRtiro, ma Him iV//. 20. 
1 ff., and Mart. xi. 99. 

^ fStrena, Fr. 6 trenno, literally an omen/’ meant strictly 
gifts given for pod hick. 

That is, of four times the value of the one which he 
received. 
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appear, and either from the floor or from the 
judge’s ^ tribunal remind the jurors of the laws 
and of their oath, as well as of the nature of the 
crime on which they were sitting in judgment. 
Moreover, if the j)ublic morals were in any way 
affected by laziness or bad habits he undertook to 
reform them, 

XXXIV. He reduced the cost of the games and 
shows by cutting clown the pay of the actors and 
limiting tlic paii\s of gladiators to a fixed number. 
Complaining bitterly that the prices of Corinthian 
bronzes* h^td ri>sen to an immense figure axid tiiat 
three mullets had been sold for thirty thousand 
sesterces, he proi)Osed that a limit be set to house'* 
hold furniture and that the prices in the mai’ket 
should be regulated each year at the discretion of 
the senate ; while the aediles were instructed to put 
such restrictions on cook-shops and eating-houses as 
not to allovr even pastry to be exposed for sale. 
Furthermore, to encourage general frugalit}^ by his 
personal example, he often served at formal dinners 
meats left over from the day before and partly 
consumed, or the half of a boar, declaiming that it 
had all the qualities of a whole one. 

Fie issued an edict forbidding general kissing, as 
well as the exchange of New Year’s gifts after the 
Kalends of January. It was his custom to return a 
gift of four-fold value,^ and in person ; but annoyed 
at being interrupted all through the month by those 
who did not have access to him on the holiday, he 
did not continue it. 

XXXV. He revived the custom of our forefathers, 
that in the absence of a public prosecutor matrons of 
ill-repute be punished according to the decision of a 
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de commnni sententia coercertmt auctor fuit. P'quiti 
Romano iuris iurandi gratiain fe(*it, nxorein in stupro 
generi compertfiiu dimitterot, (piani .so imniquain 
repudiafcurum ante iuraverat. Ftaninae fnino.sac^ ut 
ad evitaida.s legiini poeiias iure ac dignitatc inatroiiali 
exsolverentin% lenociniuni profitrri c*oej>erant, ct ex 
iuventufce utnu.s(|iie ordini.s profiigati.sKiinus (piisquo, 
quoininus in opera s(*aena(‘ harcmaecpH* <uiendH 
senatus cimsulto teneretur, tumosi imiieii uoLun 
sponte subibant ; eos eascjiie onines^ no <piod 
refugium in tali fraude taiupinm esst*t, exsilio adfceit. 
Senatori latum elaviim adennl;, euin <‘ognos.s(H sub 
Kab lul, demigrasse in hortos, quo vilius post dicmi 
aedes in iirbe eondueerttb. Alium e (pUKsstura rv- 
moviL quod uxoreiii pridit^ .sorbitioneni duetam 
postridie repudia.sset 

XXXVL Fjxterna.s caerimoniaSj Aegyptio.s ludai- 
cosque ritus compeseuiL cofutlis qui suj^erstitione ea 
tenebantur religiosas vestes cnnn instrumento omni 
comburere. ludaeorum iuventutem })er spccicrn 
saeramenti in provindas gravioris caeli distribuiL 
reliquos gentis eiusdem vel siinilia scctantc^s iirbe 
summovit, sub poena perpetiiae servitutis nivsi 
obtemperassenfc. Expulit efc mathematicos, sed dc~ 

« The pnni.‘3binent'.s for adultery had l)eea made very severtj 
by AiigiustiiH (ef. Auff. xxxiv,). To escape those Home 
matrons registered with the aediles as prostitutes, there)>y 
sacrificing their rights as matrons, as well as their responsi- 
bilities; of. Tao. A 7 m, 2. 85, 

^ Tlie first of July was the date for renting and hiring 
houses and rooms ; hence it was “moving-day/^ See Mart. 
12. 32. 

To determine his province or the sphere of his duty. The 
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council of their relatives. He absolved a Roman 
knight from his oath and allowed him to put away 
liis wife, who was taken in adultery with her son-in- 
law, even tliough he had previously sworn that he 
would never divorce her. Notorious women had 
begun to make an open profession of prostitution, 
to avoid the punishment of tlie laws by giving up 
the privileges and rank of matrons,^ while the most 
profligate young men of both orders voluntarily 
iucurr(‘d degradation from their rank, so as not to be 
prevented by^the decree of the senate from appear- 
ing on the Ktagi‘ and in the ai'cna. All sueh men 
and wt)mcn he ])nnished with exile, to prevent any- 
one from shielding himself by such a device. He 
deprived a senator of liis broad stripe on learning 
that he had moved to his gardens just before the 
Kalends of July,^-* with the design of renting a house 
in the city at a lower figure after that date. He 
deposed another from his qiiaestorship, because he 
had taken a wife the day before casting lots® and 
divorced her the day after. 

XXXVI. He abolished foreign cults, especially the 
the Egyptian and the Jewish rites, compelling all 
>vho were addicted to such superstitions to burn 
their religions vestments and all their })ara])hernalia. 
Those of the Jews who were of military age he 
assigned to provinces of unhealthy climate, ostensibly 
to serve in the firmy ; the others of that same race 
or of similar beliefs he banished from the city, on 
j>ain of slavery for life if they did not obey. He 
banished the astrologers as well, but pardoned such 

reason for his divorcing his wife is problematical. Evidently 
his marriage brought him some advantage which no longer 
existed after his province was determined. 


i 
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preeantibus ac se artein <It‘.situros proinitteiitibiis 
veniam dedit. 

XXXVII, In primis tuendae pacis a grasKaturis ae 
latrodniis seditiomnnque licentia ctiram habnit 
Sbitionea militiim per Italiam solito frecpientiores 
disposiiit. Roinae eastra eonstiiint, (|uibiis praetoria- 
nae coborte.s vaga<.‘ ante id ttnnpus efc per hoHpitia 
dispersae onntinennitur. 

2 Populares ttnmilfcu.s ct ortoH gravisshue {‘(K‘reuit et 
ne orenmtur kchIuIo cavil, Oaede in tlH‘airu per 
diseordiain aduiissa capibi faelinuimi Vi htslrifau^K, 
propter qtios disKidebatur, rcU*gavit, nec ut revocaret 

3 nnu|ua?n ullis popiili precibus potuit t^vinei. (Vni 
Pollentina pleb.s fiimiK cuiusdaiu priniipilariH non 
prius ex foro niisissct (piani ('xtorUi pecunia per vim 
Iieredibiis ad gladiatorium mmm.Sj <‘ob(jrtem al> urbe 
et aliam a Gotti regno diasimulata itincriK eaui^a 
detectis repente arrni.s (‘oneinentibusque signin per 
divensas portiis in oppiduni iimni.sitac partem inaiorem 
plebei ac deciirionum in perpetiia vincula <*oniecit. 
Abolevit et ius moreinque asylorum, quae usquani 
(‘rant. CvzTconi.s in oives R. violenfcius quaedam 
aiLsis pul)!iee lil)(.‘i‘l;il.em ademit, (piairi Mithridatico 
hello rnenierantd 

4 Ilostiles motus nulla postea expedtfcione susccpta 
per legates coinpescuit^ ne per eos quideni nisi 
cunetanter et necessario, Reges infestos sus|)ec*- 

^ mcrucraat, ? {Ikroaidm) ; merucrunt, n, 

^ That is, the supporters and partisans of fcho rival actors ; 
see Tac Ann. I. 77. 

^ Tlio iDembers of the local senate. 

« Taking refuge in temples and holy places, to avoid 
punishment for orimos ; for its abuse see Tac, dan, 3. 00, 
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as begged for indulgence and promised to give up 
their art* 

XXXVII. He gave special attention to securing 
safety from prowling brigands and lawless outbreaks^ 
He stationed garrisons of soldiers nearer together 
than before throughout Italy^ while at Rome he 
established a camp for the barracks of the praetorian 
cohorts^ which before that time had been quartered 
in isolated groups in divers lodging houses. 

H(^ took great pains to ])revent outbreaks of the 
popuhu-e and punished such as occurred with the 
utmost scvc''i‘ity. When a (|iiarrel in the theatre 
ended in bloodshed, he banished the leaders of the 
fa(?tion.s/^' as well as the actors who were the cause of 
the dissc'iision ; and no entreaties of the people could 
ever induce him to recall them. When the populace 
of Pollentia would not allow the body of a chief- 
centurion to be taken from the forum until their 
violence had extorted money from his heirs for a 
gladiatorial show, he dispatched one cohort from the 
city and another from the kingdom of Cottius, con- 
cealing the reason for the move, sent them into the 
city by different gates, suddenly revealing tlieir anns 
and sounding tlieir trumpets, and consigned the 
greater part of the populace and of the decurions^ 
to life imprisonment. He abolished the customary 
right of asylum*’ in all parts of the empire. Because 
the people of Cyzicus ventured to commit acts of 
special lawlessness against Roman citizens, he took 
from them the freedom which they had earned in the 
war with Mitliridates. 

He undertook no campaign after his accession, but 
quelled outbreaks of the enemy through his generals ; 
and even this he did only reluctantly and of necessity. 
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tosque comminationihiis magi«5 et qiiereli.s quam vi 
repressit; qtiosdain per hlainlitias atqiu* promi.ssa 
extractos ad se lum reinisit» ut Marobodiiin CJer- 
naaniim, Rhascujsorim ^ Thraeein, Ar<‘helaiiin Cappa- 
docem, <?uius tjtiain regnuin in fannain prcn^ineiae 
rede^it 

XXXVHL Bieniuo eonthmo post adt^ptinu 
im])eriinu ]HMlcin porta non extuHt:; setpienti 
pore praetenpiani in pro])in(pia cippida t*t, tnun 
lon^Lssiiue, Antio tenus nuscpumi afuit, idqut* pemiro 
efc paueoK dien; qumovi.s provindnH (pioepu* i*l 
exerdtus revisuruin se sacqx* pronuntias.set (‘t propc 
qiiotanniH profectionein praeparnrei, vehieuliH com- 
preliensis, eomnieatibuK pto* nuinicdpia (^i eolouiuH 
dispositis, ad extreimnn vota pro itu et reditu kuo 
$ usdpi passus, ut vulgo iani f>erioeunC‘ Callippjdt:\H’'^ 
voearetiir, quern cursitare ac ne eid)iti quidem 
inensuram progredi proverbio Oraeeo notatuni est, 

XXXIX, Sed orbatiiK utrotpie filio, quorum Ger- 
maiiicus in Syria, Drusus Ronuie ol)ierat, seecKHutn 
Canipaiiiae petit ; consbiriti et opinione et .sernK)ne 
jmene omnium qua>si neque rediturus umquam et cito 
mortem etiam obiturus. Quod paulo minus utrum- 
que eveiiit ; nam neque Homam amplius red) it et ^ 
paucos post dies iuxta Tarraeinam in pnietorio, cui 
Speluncae nomen est, inccnante eo conqilura et 
ingentia saxa fortuito superne dilapsa sunt, tnultisque 

^ Ehascuporim, Thm\ Thrasaipolim, n. 

2 Callippides, BmU cd, nf 153*^ ; Uallipidis (Ciallipedes), 
tms. ^ et, HJrmmm ; sed, MQX ' ; scil et, T. 

" The same proverb is mentioned by Cio, ad AtL 13. 12. 
The reference is to an Athenian actor of mirnos, who imitated 
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Such kings as were disaffected and objects of his sus- 
picion ho held in check rather by threats and re- 
monstrances than by force ; some he lured to Rome 
by flattering promises and debiiiied there^ such as 
Marobodus the German^ Rhaseuporis the Thracian^ 
and Archelaiis of Cappadocia, whose realm he also 
reduced to the form of a ])roviiice. 

XXXVIII, For two whole years after becoming 
emperor he did not set foot outside the gates ; 
after that lie went nowhere except to the neighbour- 
ing towns, at farthest to Antiiiin, and (wen that very 
seldom and tor a few days at a time. Yet he often 
gave out that he would visit the ])rovine(\s too and 
tile armies, and nearly every year he made prepara- 
tions for a journey by (diartering carriages and 
arranging for supplies in the free towns and eolonies. 
Finally he allowed vows to be put up for liis voyage 
and return, so that at last everybody jokingly gave 
him the name of Callip})ides, who was proverbial 
among the Greeks for running without getting ahead 
a cubit’s length.^ 

XXXIX. But after being bereft of both his sons, 
of whom Germanieus had died in Syria and Drusus 
at Rome, he retined to Cam])ania, and almost every- 
one firmly believed and openly declared that be 
would never come back, but 'would soon die there. 
And both predictions were all but fulfilled ; for he 
did not return again to Rome, and it chanced a few 
days later that as he was dining near Tarracina in a 
villa calk'd the (h'otto, many huge rocks fell from 
the ceiling and crushed a number of the guests and 

the movements of running but remained in the same spot ; 
cf. Xen. Syrnp. 3, 11 ; Pluc. Agh% 21. ' 
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convivaruni et mini.stroriim elinis praeter spem 
evasib. 

XL Peraga'ata Cainpaiiia, cum Capuae Capitoliinu, 
Nolae templum Augiisti, quum eatisaiu profectionis 
praeteiiderat, detlicaHset, Capr<‘as .se coutuUt, prae- 
dpue deicctatus inKiila, ((uod uno parvo(pie litoro 
adiretar, saepta undicpic pmiU’uptiK imnicuHae alti~ 
tucliuis rupibiis et profundo mnrid Sfcatiuupie revo- 
caiite as.suiua ohfce.statione populo propter cladem, 
(pia apud Fidelias supra viginti hoifanmn milia 
gladiatorio uuniere amphltheabri ruina perit;ra.ut, 
traiisiit in contiuentem p(>testatem(|ae onmilms 
adeimdi siii fecit; tanbo magis, (piod urbe (‘grediens 
ne qiiis se interpellaret edixerat ac toto ibiiiere adeimtis 
submoverat. 

XLL Regressus in insulam rei p, (pn’dcun curam 
usque adeo abiecit, ut postea non deeiirias equitiun 
umqiiam supjilerit, non tribunos militum jiracdVu'tos- 
que, non provinciarum praesides ullos imibaverit, 
Hispaniam et Syriam per aliquot annos sine eon- 
sularibus legatis liabuerit, Armeniain a Partins ocv 
cupari, Moesiam a Daeis Sannatisque, Oallins a 
Gemnanis vastari neglexerit; inagiio dedeeore im- 
perii nec minore discriinine. 

XLIL Cetenim secret! liceutiam nanetus ut (piasi 
civitatis oculis remotis, cuncta sirnul vibia male diu 
dissirniilata tandem profiidit; de quibiis singillabim 

^ luari, tsfephanm ; imiriFi, wm, 

^ That is, to make some amemls for his condnet. 

* The fbvisLOTia 8ele(*tC(l for jury chity. 
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servants_, while the emperor himself had a narrow 
escape. 

XL. After traversing Campania and dedicating the 
Capitoliiim at Capua and a temple to Augustus at 
Nola^ which was the pretext he had given for his 
journey, he went to Ca])reae, particularly attracted 
to that island because it wuis accessible by otily one 
small beach, being everywhere else girt with sheer 
cliffs of great height and by deep water, But he was 
a/fc once recalled by the (‘onstant entreaties of the 
people, because^ of a disaster at Fidc‘iia<‘j where more 
than twenty tliousand spectators had peri.shed through 
the collapse of the amphitheatre during a gladiatorial 
sliow. So he crossed to the mainland and made 
himself accessible to all, the more willingly becaiise 
he had given orders on leaving the city that no one 
was to disturb him, and during the whole trip had 
repulsed those who tried to ajiproaeh him.'* 

XLI. Then returning to the island, he utteidy 
neglected the conduct of state affairs, fri.m that time 
on never filling the vacancies in the decuries ^ of the 
knights, nor changing the tribunes of the soldiers 
and prefects or the governors of any of his provinces. 
He left Spain and %ria without consular governors 
for several years, suffered Armenia to be ovcu-rim by 
the Parfcliians, Moesia to be laid waste by tiie Dacians 
and Sarmatians, and the Clallic }>rovinecs by the 
Gennans, to the great dishonour of tlie empire and 
no less to its danger. 

XLI I. Moreover, Juiving gained tlie licence of 
privacy, and being as it were out of sight of the 
citizens, he at last gavc^ fre^* rein at once to all, 
the vices which he had for a long time ill concealed ; 
and of these I sliall give a detailed account from the 
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ah exonlio referain. iu castris tiro {‘tiani turn propter 
iiimiain vini aviditatein pro Tilnoao Bi!)enus,” pro 
Claudio CaidiiLs/’ pro Neroiie ‘“‘^Mero” voeaI>atur. 
Postea prineeps in ipna publieoruni inorinn (*orre(‘tione 
cum Pompoiiit) P1a(‘<‘0 elL. Pisone noet(*in continuum-. 
cpie biduuni epulando pofcandocjut^ canisuni})sil, (piorum 
alter! Syriani prcjvineiain. allcri ]mi(‘feclurani urbis 
eonlesliin defculifc, codicillis (pnKpie imanKli.ssiinos' et 
2 omnium horarum amieos prolcssus. (‘csUo (»alIo,^ 
libidinoKo ac pnuiigo Kind, oliin ab Augusto ig« 
nominia notaio ct a .sc ante paticos di<‘N apiid 
Kenatum increpito cenam (‘a l<‘gt* coiullixit, ne ipiid 
ex eoiiKuctudine immularet mil dinniu’et, utipie imdi.s 
puelliK nunistrautibiiK lamandur* IgnoUssimum (|uae- 
sturae eaiididatum nobili.ssimi.s anii’po.suit oh epotam 
in eonvivio pn^f unante k(‘ vini ainplitu’nnu AKellio 
Sabiiio Kestertia ducenta donavii ])ro dinlogo, in 
quo boleti et fiei‘dulae c^t o.sireatr <‘t ttirdi (‘cr- 
tanien induxex*at. Novum deniipie odiiaum insfcibuit 
a‘» voluptatibu.s, praeposito equifct^ U. 1'. Caesonio 
Frisco. 

XLIII. SecesKu vero Capren.si idJam sidlaria ex- 
cogitavib sedeiu areaiianirn libidinumj in ipiain un- 
diqiie couquisiti puellannii et excxUTonnti greges 
inonstrosique coiicubitus repertojH‘s, (pios spintrias 
appellabat, tripliei serie eonexi, in \de(mi inei^Ktarmit 
coram ipso, ut aspeetu deticientis libidines i^xeitan^t 

^ Gestio, Rath ; Hcstio, n. Oallo, (7Wreutiufi), 

8t;e Index ft.p. Bihorius, 

^ Probably tho emperor took a sip from the lingo vohhuI ami 
passed it to the man, who draiiiod it to the dregs ; of. Verg. 
'Aen, 1. 7^18. Siiioo the amphora as a inouRure eontainod 
about seven gallonSj the woril is here proliably u.sod of a 
large tankard of that shape, 
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Cubicula plurifariam disposita tabellis ac sigillis 
lascivissimarum pictiirarum et figiirarum adomavit 
librisque Elephaiitidis instruxit^ ne cui in opera 
edenda exemplar imperatae scliemae deesset. In 
silvis qnoque ac nemoribus passim Venerios locos 
commentiis est prostaiitisque per antra et oavas rapes 
ex utriasqiie sexus pube Paniscorum et Nympbarum 
babitu, <iuae palam iam et vulgo nomine insulae 
abutentes Caprineum ” dictibibant* 

XLIV, Mj^iiore adliuc ac turpiore infamia flagmvit^ 
vix ut referri aiidirive, nedum credi fas sit^ quasi 
pueros primae benevitudinis^ quos piscieulos vocabat, 
instituerctj ut natanti sibi inter femina versarentur 
ac luderent lingua mors uque sensim adpetentes; atque 
etiam quasi infantes firmioreSj necdiim tanieii lacte 
depulsos, inguini ceu papillae admoveret;, pronior sane 
ad id genus iibidinis et natura et aetate. Quare Par- 
rasi quoque tabiilam^ in qua Meleagro Atalanta ore 
morigeratur^ legatam sibi sub condicione.^ ut si argu- 
mento oifenderetiir decies pi*o ea sestertium acciperet, 
non mode pi'aetulit, sed et in cubiculo dedicavit. 
Fertur etiam in sacrificaiido quondam captus facie 
ministri aeerram praeferentis nequisse abstinere, quin 
paene vixdum re divinn peracta ibidem statim se- 
ductum constupraret siinulque fratrem eius tibicinem; 
atque utrique mox/piod mutuo flagitium exprobrarant;^ 
crura Iregisse. 

XLV. How grossly lie was in the habit of 
abusing women even of high birth is very clearly 
shown by the death of a certain Mallonia* When 
she was brought to his bed and refused most 
vigorously to submit to his lust^ he turned her 
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renisantein delatoribiis obiccit hv ik* quidcni 

iaterpellare desiit, ^Onapiid paenitenT ; donef ea 
relieto ludieio doimini «e abrijiuit iVrroipu‘ traiif^egit, 
()]>scaenitate oxis hii-Kuto atqxie (xb*dc> .seni dare ex- 
prolmita. Unde notiU hi Atellimien exhidin prnxinm 
Iiidls ad.sinxKu inaxinin (‘xetqxtn pererc’bruit, binnnn 
vxjtulitm eapreis nutumm ligurire/' 

XLVL PiH'uiiiae parcUvS ae tcninx eomifce.s peregriim- 
tionutu exjxeditiouunupie nuiuquaxn xalarin, (‘hxariiH 
txtutuxn suHtenUvil;, uiia mndn libcMvtlitafce ex iudub 
gentia vitriei prnsetaxtuK* euin tribn.s (‘laKsibns faeLiK 
pro dignifcate cuiusqiie, primae HCKcenta M<*HU‘rtia, 
seeundae qiiadrbigenta disbrihuib, diKtenta terbiae^ 
quam non anxieoruin aed Oimecoruiu “ appellabat 
XLVIL Pritxeep.s necpie opera ulla niaguilica fecit— 
nam at quae sola susceperat, Augusti tenijxluin rev 
stitutionemque Fonipexani theatri, imperfecta past tot 
anuos i*eliquit — ne(pie spectacula oinnino edidit; c‘t 
iis, quae ab aliquo ederentur, rari.ssime iiiterfiiit, 
ne quid exposeeretur, utique postquain couuxaliun 
Actimn eoactus est manumittere. Paueoi*uin sena- 
torum inopia siistenteta, ne pluiabus opein ferret, 
negavit se aliis subventurum, nisi senatui iustas 
necessitatium causas probassent. Quo jxacto pleros-* 
que modestia et pudore deterruit, in quibus 
Hortalum, Quinti Hortensi oratoHs ne potent, cpti 

^ nota, ; ihe of, her mm, hare nionv. 

^ Oraecoruin] gratorum, Turnehuff. 
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over to the inforinerS; and even when she was 
on trial he did not cease to call out and ask Iier 
whether she was sorry”; so that finally she left 
the court and went home^ where she stabbed 
herselfj openly upbraiding the ugly old man for 
hi^s obscenity. Hence a stigma put upon him at the 
next plays in an At el Ian farce was received witli 
great a})phiuse and became current^ that ^Hhe old 
goat was licking the docs,” 

XIA^I, In money matters he wavS frugal and 
closcj, nevei\ allowing the c‘ompanions of liis foreign 
tours and catnpaigns a salary^ but merely their 
keep. Only once did he treat them liberally, axid 
tlicn through the generosity of his stejxfather, when 
he formed three classes according to each man's 
rank and gave to the first six hundred thousand 
sesterces, to the second four hundred thousand, 
and to the third, which he called one, not of his 
friends, but of his Greeks A two hundred thousand. 

XLVIL While emperor he constructed no mag- 
nificent public works, for the only ones which he 
undertook, the temjde of Augustus and the restora- 
tion of Pompey’s theatre, he left unfinished after so 
many years. He gave no public shows at all, and 
very seldom attended those given by others, for fear 
that some request would l)e made of him, especially 
after he was forced to buy the freedom of a comic 
actor named Actius. Having relieved the neediness 
of a few senators, he avoided the necessity of further 
aid by declaiung that he would help no others unless 
they proved to the senate that there were degitimate 
causes for their condition. Therefore diffidence and 
a sense of shame kept many from applying, among 
them Plortalus, grandson of Quintus Hortensius the 
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perinodica re fainiliari aiK*tore Angii.sto c|iiattuor 
liberos tulerat. 

XI/VIIL Publice mimifieeiitiain bis omnino ex- 
hibuiL proposito inilies sestertimn gratiilto in trienni 
tenipus et rursiis cpiibiLsdaiu (bmiinis insubmim^ (juae 
in rnonte ("aelio defiagmrant, prtdio restituto. 
Qiiormu altenmi magna didieultate numnmna populo 
auxiliuni flagitante (amctiis est faeere, euni pet 
senatus consultuni sanxtsstd-, ut fa<‘nerat(m»s duaR 
patriTuomi parfce.s in solo eolloearent, debi tores toti- 
dem aeris alieni siatini solvereiifc, nee res exptalire- 
tiir; altermn ad mitigandam tetnpcjruni atroeitatem* 
Quod temcn benefiduin bmti aestiinavit:^ ut juonteiu 
Caeliuni appellatione nnUata voeari Augu.stmn 
2 iusBcriL Militi post duplicata ex Augusti tcstainento 
legat^i iiiliil uniquani largitus est, prac^tenjuatn singula 
milia denariorinn praebodanis, quod Heinno non 
accommodassent, et quaedarn Tnunera Syriads 
legionibus, quod Kola(^ luillain vSciani iinnginein inter 
signa coluissent Atqiu; etiaiu inissioues veterano- 
rum 1 ‘arissimas fecit, ex sciiio jnortern, ex inorte 
compendium captans. Ne provindas quidein liberali- 

Oi Awj. xli, 1 ; Tac, Ann. 2. 37. 

^ This occuiTcd twice, in 27 aiic! 3fi; see Tac. A*frn. 4 64 
and 6. 45. The second fire was on and near Iho Avan tine. 

® TJie decree is quoted by Tao, Arm. 6. 17. The purpose 
was to put the money into circulation and at the same time 
to allow the debtors to pay in land. 

According to Tacitus (Ann. 4. 64) this was done by the 
senate, because the statue of Tiberius remaijicd uninjured 
in the midst of the burned district. 

« The standards had a sacred character j see, for example, 
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orator^ who though of very limited means had 
begotten four children with the encouragement of 
Augustus.^ 

XLVIII. He showed generosity to the public in 
but two instances^, once when he offered to lend a 
hundi’ed million sesterces without interest for a 
peidod of three years^ and again when he made good 
the losses of some owners of blocks of houses on 
the Caelian Mounts which had burned down.^ The 
former was forced ii])on him by the clamour of the 
people for help in a time of great financial stress^ 
after he h«td failed to relieve the situation by a 
decree of the senate/’ providing that the inoney- 
Iciiders should invest two-thirds of their property in 
land, and that the debtors should at once pay the 
same proportion of their indebtedness ; and the 
latter also was to relieve a condition of great hard- 
ship, Yet he made so much of his liberality in the 
latter case^ th^it he had the name of the Caelian 
changed to the Augustan Mount. ^ After he had 
doubled the legacies provided for in the will of 
Augustus^ he never gave largess to the soldiers^ with 
the exception of a hundred denarii to each of the 
praetorians^ for not taking sides with SejanuSj and 
some presents to the legions in Syria^ because they 
alone had consecrated no image of Sejanus among 
their standards.^ He also very rarely allowed veteran 
soldiers their discharge^ having an eye to their death 
from years, and a saving of money through their 
death./ He did not relieve the provinces either by 

Tac. Ami, 1. 39. 7 ; aud the head of the reigning empei'or 
was often placed under the eagle or other emblem. 

/ Since he would save the rewards to be paid on the com- 
pletion of their terpi of service, 
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tate ulla Bublevavit, excctpta Asia, disieefcis tcrrae 
Biotu civitatibus. 

XLIX. ProcecL^nte inox tem]a)re etiain ad rapina« 
convertit aniiiiiun. Satis eonstatj Cn. Lentulinn Augu- 
rem^ cui census luaxiimis fiu*nt,, metu et angnre ad 
fastidiuni vitae ah eo actum et ut ne (pu> nisi ipso 
herede imnwetur ; eondtunnabuu tT genemsissimam 
feininam Lcpidam in gmtiam Quiriiii cousiiUiris 
praedivitis et orbi, (pii dimissam earn e malnmonio 
post vicensiniuin anmiin vemuii oiim in se ctmi- 
parati argil ebat ; \mivimii (iralliarunt el llispanianim 
Sjriaecpie et Oraedae ]mm‘ij)es eonfiscatos oh tain 
lave ac tarn impiidens calunmiarinri genus, ut (|ui- 
busdam non aliud sib obiectum, (|uam <Phk 1 partem 
rei faiuiliaris in pecunia haberenfc; plurimis etiarn 
civitatibus et privatis veteres iuiimmitafccs et ius 
metalloriim ac vcctigalium adempta ; sed et Vononem 
regem Parthorum^ qui pulsus a suis (piasi in /idem 
p. R. cum ingeuti gassa Aiitiocliiani se receperaL 
spoliaturn perfidia et occisuin, 

L. Odium adversus neccssitudinesin Druso priimmi 
fratre detexit; prodita eius epistula, (jua seciim de 
cogendo ad restituendam libertatem Augusto agebat^ 
deinde et in reliqiiis. luliae uxori taiitum afuit ut 
relegatae^ minimum est, aut humanftatis 
aliquid impertiret, ut ex constitutione patris uno 
oppido clauMn domo quoque egredi et comuiercio 

Under pretence that they were hoarding incmoy for 
revolutionary piirposos. Caesar had limited the amount to be 
held by any one person in Italy to (10,000 sesterces j of. Tac. 
An7i. (3. 10 ; Dio, 4b 38. But of. chap. xi. 4, above, 
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any act of liberality^ except Asia^ when some cities 
were destroyed by an eai-thquake, 

XLIX. Presently^ as time went on^ he even re- 
sorted to plunder. All the world knows that he 
drove Gnaeus Lentiilus Augui-j a man of great wealthy 
to take his own life through fear and mental anxiety^ 
and to make the emperor his sole heir ; that Lepida^ 
too^ a woman of high birth^ was condemned to death 
to gratify QiiirinuSj an opulent and childless ex- 
eonsuh who had divorc‘ed her after twenty years of 
wedded life, accusing her of an attempt to ))oison 
him many yi^irs before ; that besides this the leading 
men of the Spanish and Gallic provinces, as well as 
of Syria and Greec’e, had their property confisc!ated 
on trivial and shameless charges, some being accused 
ot nothing more serious than having a part of their 
j)roperty in ready money ; that many states and 
individuals were, deprived of immunities of long 
standing, and of the right of working mines and 
collecting revenues ; that Vonones, king of the 
Parthian s, who on being dethroned by his subjects 
had taken refuge at Antioch with a vast treasure, in 
the belief that lie was putting himself under the 
protection of the Roman j)eople, was treacherously 
despoiled and put to death. 

L, He first showed his hatred of his kindred in 
the case of his brother Drusus, producing a letter of 
his, in which Drusus discussed with him the (piestion 
of compelling Augustus to restore the Republic ; and 
then he turned against the rest. So far from show- 
ing any courtesy or kindness to his wife Julia, after 
her banishment, which is the least that one might 
expect,^ although her father's order had merely con- 
fined her to one town, he would not allow her even to 
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hominum frui vetuerit; sed et peeulio concesso a 
patre praelntisque anmiis fraudavit, per «peeiem 
publici iuri$, quod nihil de his Aiigu.stus tcsbunento 
2 cavisset Matreiu Liviam ^ravatus veliit partes sibi 
aequas poteatiae viridicaateia, et vongrvsmm eius 
assidmim vitavit et loagiores sceretiorestpie si^riaoaes, 
ae eoasiliis, (juibiis taaien interduia et epjert‘ vt uti 
fjolcbnt, regi videretur. I’lilit ^etiaiu jierindigne ac- 
tum in senatu, ut titulis suis quasi “ Augusti/' ita et 

Livia<*. iilius ” adieeretur. Quare noti parentem 
patriae ’* appellavq non ullum insignem hoiiorem 
red})ere publiee passes cst; sed et frequenter ad- 
monuit, maioribus nec feminae coiiveni<mtibus 
negotiis abstineret, praecipue ut aiiimadvertit 
incendio iiixta aedein Vestae et ipsam intervenisse 
populumque et milites, quo enixitis openi ferrent, 
adhoiiatam, sicut sub marito solita esset. 

LI. Deliinc ad simultatem usque processit hac, 
ut feruiiL de eausa. lustanti saepius^ ut civitate 
donatum in deciirias adletgeret, negavit alia se 
condi Clone adlecturum, quam si patereter ascribi 
albo extortum id sibi a matre. At ilia commobi 
veteres quosdam ad se Augusti codicillos de acerbi- 
tate et intolerantia morum eins e sacrario j)rotulit 
atque recitavit. Hos et custoditos tani diu et 

» Beo note on chap. xv. 2. 

^ Sacrarnm is really a shrine (perhaps to Augustus) in 
which the letters had been deposited, 
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leave her house or enjoy the society of mankind* Nay 
more, he even deprived her of the allowance^ granted 
her by her father and of her yearly income, under 
colour of observance of the common law, since 
Augustus had made no provision for tlxese in his 
will. Vexed at his mother Livia, alleging that she 
claimed an equal share in the rule, he shunned 
frequent meetings with her and long and confidential 
conversations, to avoid the appearance of being 
guided by her advice ; though in poiiit of fact he was 
wont ewery now and then to need and to follow it. 
He w^'is greatly offended too by a decree of the 
senate, providing that ^^son of Livia,” as well as 
^Lson of Augustus should be written in his honoraiy 
inseri])tions. For this reason he would not suffer her 
to be named Parent of her Country/' nor to receive 
any conspiciious public honour. More than that, he 
often warned her not to meddle with affairs of 
importance and unbecoming a woman, especially 
after he learned that at a hre near the temple of 
Vesta she had been present in person, and urged the 
peo})le and soldiers to greater efforts, as had been 
her way while her husband was alive. 

LI. Afterwards he reached the point of open 
cixmity, and the reason, they say, wavS this. On her 
urging him again and again to appoint among the 
jurors a man who had been made a citizen, he 
declared that he w’ould do it only on condition that 
she would allow an entxy to be made in the official 
list that it was forced upon him by his mother. 
Then Livia, in a rage, drew from a secret place ^ and 
read some old letters written to her by Augustus 
with regard to the austerity and stubbornness of 
Tiberius’ disposition, He in turn was so put out 
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exprobratos*. tarn infeste adeo ^i^raviter tulit, ut 
quidam puteut inter caiisas Keces.su.s hanc ei vel 
2 praecipuani fuiKse. Toto quideni tricmiio^ {|uo 
vivente imitre afuit, semel oinninn eain nec aniplins 
qiiam uno die paocissinii.s vidit linrLs’ ; a<‘ inox neque 
aegrae ade.sse curavit defunctanKpu* <‘t^dian adventus 
sui «peni facit, coinpluriuni dieruiu inera rorrupto 
denuim et tabidn corpnn* funeratain prnbibuit eon- 
sccrari, ((iinsi id ipvSii niaudasset. Testanientinn 
qiioque eins pr() irrito liabuit onnu.sque atni<ntiaH (‘t 
fainiliaritates, etiain (juibus ea funeriK Kui curani 
inorien^ demand avcrat^ iutva breve tenipus afUixiL 
lino ex iis^ equestris ordinis vinq et in nniliain 
condemnato. 

LII. Filionun neque natumlein Dru.snin neqtie 
adoptivum Gennanicum pabria caritate dilexib^ 
altering vitiis infensns. Nam Drusiis iluxiori.s re- 
missiorisque vibie erat. Itfi(|ue ne mortuo (piidem 
perinde adfectiis est, sed tantum non gtatini a fiuiere 
ad negotiorum consiietudinem rediit iusbitio kmgiore 
2 inhibito. Quin et Iliensium Icgatis paulo serins 
consolantibus^ quasi obliterata iam doloris memoria^ 
irridens se quoque respondit vicem eorum dolere;, 
quod egregium civem Hectorem amisissent, Ger- 
manico usque adeo obtrectavit; ut et praecdara facta 
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that these had been preserved so long and were 
tlirown up at him in such a spiteful spirit^ that sojue 
think that this was the very strongest of the reasons 
for his retirement. At all events, during all the three 
years that she lived after he left Rome he saw her 
but once, and then only one day, for a very few 
hom’s; and when shoxi:ly after that she fell ill, he 
took no trouble to visit her. When she died, and 
afber a delay of several days, (luring which he held 
out hope of his coming, had at last been buried 
because the condition of the corpse made it nec.essary, 
lie forbade her deifi elation, alleging that he was 
acting according to her own instructions. He further 
disregarded the j)rovisi()ns of her will, and within a 
short time causecl the downfall of all her friends and 
intimates, even of those to whom she had on her 
deathbed entrusted the care of her obsequies, actually 
condemning one of them, and that a man of equestrian 
rank, to the treadmill. 

LIL He had a father’s affection neither for his 
natural son Drusus nor his adopted son Germanicus, 
being exasperated at the fomicr’s vices ; and, in fact, 
Drusus led a somewliat loose and dissolute life. 
Therefore, even when he died, Tiberius was not 
greatly affected, but almost immediately after the 
funeral returned to his usual routine, forbidding 
a longer period of mourning. Nay, more, wdien a 
depuhition from Ilium offered him sonxewhat belated 
condolences, he replied with a smile, as if the 
memory of his bei’eavement had faded from his 
mind, that they, too, had his sympathy for the loss 
of their eminent fellow-citizen Hector. As to 
Gennanicus, he was so far from appreciating him, 
that he made light of his illustrious deeds as un~ 
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eius pro supervacuis elevarit et gloriosi.ssinms vic- 
torias ceu damnosas rei p. iiicreparet. QiukI vero 
Alexandream propter imiBensani et repeiitinain 
famem inconsiilto se aclLsset, questus est in senatin 
a Etiam causa mortis fuisse ei per Cn. Pisoncin 
legiitum Syriac cre(litui% (luem niox huius eriniiuis 
reinn pubint quidatn mandata prolatiirinn, nisi ea 
scereto ostentanti auferenda ijisunupic iugulanduni 
curasstvt^ Propter (piae multifarimn inseriptuni et 
per noctes (‘eleberrinie adelamafctiin est : Hedde 
Germanicum 1 Quam suspieioncm eoniirniavit ipse 
postea coniuge etiam ac liberis Gennanici erudekun 
in modtun afHicfcis. 

LIIL Nurum Agrippinain post mariti mortem 
liberius quiddam questem manu appreliendit Graeco- 
que versii ; Si non domimms/* inquit, filiola, in- 
iiiriam te acoipere existimas ” ? Nee ullo luox 
sernione dignatus est. Quondam vero inter (tenam 
porrecta a se poma gustare non ausain etiam vocare 
desiitj simiilans veneni se erimine aeeersi ; eum prae- 
structum utrumqae consulto esset, iit et ips(^ ternp- 
tandi gratia ofFerret et ilia quasi certissimunx exitium ^ 
2 caveret. Novissime caliiinniatus modo ad statuaxn 
Augusti modo ad exercitus confugere velle, Pan- 
datariam relegavit conviciantique oculiim per eentii- 
rionem verberibus excussit. Eursus mori inedia desti- 

^ oaten taut (i auforenda ipeimique iugulandum ouraHHot 
Propter) quae : thc^art in parctUhesift iv mpplied hy Jltath, 
exitium, tha othr wm. liavG exitum, 
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important^ and railed at his brilliant victories as 
ruinous to his country. He even made complaint in 
the senate when Germanicus^ on the occasion of a 
sudden and terrible famine, went to Alexandria 
without consulting him. It is even believed that he 
caused his death at the hands of Gnaeus Piso^ 
goveimor of Syria^ and some think that when Piso 
was tried on that charge, he would have produced 
his instructions, had not Tiberius caused them to be 
taken from him when Piso privately showed them, 
and the inan^himself to be put to death. Because 
of tins the words, Give us back Gcnnanicns,’* were 
posted in many places, and shouted at night all over 
the city. And Tiberius afterwards strengthened this 
suspicion by cruelly abusing the wife and children of 
Germanicus EvS well. 

LIIL When his daughter-in-law Agiippina was 
somewhat outspoken in her complaints after . her 
husband^s death, he took her by the hand and quoted 
a Greek verse, meaning " Do you think a wrong is 
done you, dear daughter, if you are not empress?”. 
After that he never deigned to hold any conversation 
with her. Indeed, after she showed fear of tasting 
an apple which he handed her at dinner, he even 
ceased to invite her to his table, alleging that he had 
been charged with an attempt to poison her ; but as 
a matter of fact, the whole affair had been pre- 
aiTanged, that he should offer her the fruit to test 
her, and that she should refuse it as containing 
certain death. At last, falsely charging her with a 
desire to take refuge, now at the statue of Aug-ustus 
and now with the armies, he exiled her to Panda- 
taria, and when she loaded him with reproaches, he 
had her beaten by a centurion until one of her eyes 
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nanti ])er vim ore diducto iiifiileiri eilnim Sed 

et perseverantein atqiie itn ahsiuuptam (‘nminosissiine 
inseetatus, cum diem quo(|ue uataleiu eiu.s inter ne*. 
fastoK refercnduin .suasisKct, imj)utavifc etiam, cpiod non 
laqiieo sbraiigiilatam in (nniionins ahi(‘cerit ; pV(H|ue. 
tali clementia inlau’poai decndum ])assiis est, (pio sibi 
gratiue agereiitur et Capitoliiu) lovi (bamm ex auro 
sacrarctun 

LIV* Cum ex Germaidco trcK iiepuicHi Nt‘roiieiu 
et Drusiun et Oaiiim, (‘X Druno ununi Tibcrium 
habcret, destitutus morbe Hberorum maxitnon uatu dc 
Gcnuaniei Neroneni et Dni.sum, patribu.s cou- 
scriptis commendavit diemqiie ubriu.sque tirocinii 
congiario plebei duto celebravit S(h 1 iit comperit 
ineimte anno pro eormn quoquc Maliite publice vota 
suscepta, egit cum senatii, non debere billa praemia 
2 tribui nisi expertis et aetate proveeti.s, At(pie (ix eo 
patefactainteriore animi sin nota omnium criininabioni- 
bus obnoxios reddidit variaque fraude inductos, ut (^t 
concibarentur ad ccmvicia et condtfiti proderentur, 
aecusavit ])er littenis amari.ssiine congestis etiam 
pi*obris et iudieatos hostis fame neeavit, Neronem in 
insula Pontia, Drusum in ima parte Palatii. Pixtant 
Neronem ad voluntariam mortem coaetum, caxm ei 
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was destroyed. Again^ when she resolved to die of 
starvation^ he had her mouth pried open and food 
crammed into it. Worst of all^, when she persisted in 
her resolution and so perished^ he assailed her 
memory with the basest slanders^ persuading the 
senate to add her birthday to the days of ill omen, 
and actually taking credit to himself for not having 
had her strangled and her body cast out on the 
Stairs of Mourning. He even allowed a decree to 
be passed in recognition of this remarkable clemency, 
in whieh thanks were oflered him and a golden gift 
was coiisecraT^ed to Jupiter of tlu^ Capitol. 

Liy. By (jrermanicus he had three grandsons, 
Nero, Drusus, and Gains, and by Drusus one, called 
Tiberius. Bereft of his own children, he recom- 
mended Nero and Drusus, the elder sons of 
Germanieus, to the senate, and celebrated the day 
when each of them came to his majority by giving 
largess to the commons. But as soon as he learned 
that at the beginning of the year vows were being 
put up for their safety also, he referred the matter 
to the senate, saying that such honours ought to 
be conferred only on those of tried character and 
mature years. By revealing his true feelings to- 
wards them from that time on, he exposed them to 
accusations from all quarters, and after resorting to 
various tricks to rouse tliem to rail at him, and 
seeing to it that they were betrayed when they did 
so, he brought most bitter charges against them both 
in writing ; and when they had in consequence been 
pronounced public enemies, he vStarved them to 
death, Nero on the island of Pontia and Drusus in a 
lower room of the Palace. It is thought that Nero 
was forced to take his own life, since an executioner, 
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carnifex quasi ex senatus aiu^toritate nn.ssiis laqueos 
et uncos ostentaret, Dniso auteiii adeo aliinenta 
subdueta, ut tomentuin e culcita teniptavcrit man- 
dere ; amborum sic reliquias di.spersas, ut vix quando- 
que colligi possent. 

LV. Super veteres nnu<*os ac faniiliares viginti sibi 
e niiiuero principuin dvitatis deptqxKscerat velut con- 
siliarioH in negotiis publicis. Horum omnium vix 
duos aime tres iiu‘oUimis praestitit, c(‘teros aliiim alia 
de causa perculit, (pios cum plurimormn (»ladc 
Aeliiim Seianum ; quern ad smnmam poLcntiam non 
tarn benivolentin provexernt, (piam ut cuius 

ministerio ae fraudibus lil)eroH Gcnuaniei circum- 
veniret, uepotemque suum ex Druso filio naUiralem ad 
siiccessionem imperii coidirmaiad. 

LVL Nihilo lenior in con vie tores Graeculos, quibus 
vel maxime adcpiiescebat. Xenon em qiumdam ex- 
quisitius sennocinantein cum interrogasstd, quaenaui 
ilia ton molesta dialectos esset, et ille re.sponclisset 
Doridem, rclegavit Cinariam, existimans eX]>ro- 
bratum sibi veterem secessum, quod Dorica^ Rhodii 
loquantur. Item cum soleret ex Iceiione eotidiana 
quaestiones super cenam proponere comperisvsetque 
Seleucum graminaticuin a ministris suis ])erquirere, 
quos quoque tempore tractai'et auctores, attjue ita 
praeparatum venire, primum a contubernio removit, 
deinde etiam ad mortem comjnilit 

LVIL Saeva ac leiita natura ne in puero (piidem 
latuit ; quam Tlieodorus Oadareus ^ rhetorieae; prae- 

^ (xadareuB, editiom of 1472 (?) and 1480 | oadareus, £i. 

® A sign that he was coudeumed to death ; the noose was 
for strangling him and the hcK)ks for dragging his body to 
the Tiber, 
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who pretended that lie came by authority of the 
senate^ showed him the noose and hooks^® but that 
Drusus was so tortured by hunger that he tried 
to eat the stuffing of his mattress ; while the 
remains of both were so scattered that it was with 
difficulty that tliey could ever be collected* 

LV. In addition to bis old friends and intimates^ 
he had asked for twenty of the leading men of the 
State as advisers on ])al)lic affairs. Of all these he 
spared hardly two or three ; the obhers he destroyed 
on one prctc^xt or another^ including Aelius Sejanus^ 
whose downfall involved the death of many others. 
This man he had advanced to the highest power, not 
so much from regard for him, as that he might 
tlirough his services and wiles destroy the cliildren 
of Germanicus and secure the succession for his own 
;r*~!r.d 'rn . tl:r child of his son Drusus. 

I A I. f h: 'vas not a whit milder towards his Greek 
companions, in whose society he took special pleasure. 
When one Xeno was holding forth in somewhat far- 
fetched phrases, he asked him what dialect that was 
which was so affected, and on Xeno’s replying that it 
was Doric, he banished him to Cinaria, believing that 
he was being taunted with bis old-time exile, inas- 
much as the Rhodians spoke Doric. He had the 
habit, too, of putting questions at dinner suggested 
by his daily reading, and learning that the gram- 
marian Seleucus inquired of the imperial attendants 
what authors Tiberius was reading and so came 
primed, be at first banished the offender from his 
society, and later even forced him to commit suicide. 

LVII, His cruel and cold-blooded character was 
not completely hidden even in his boyhood. His 
teacher of rhetoric, Theodorus of Gadai^a, seems first 
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eeptor et perspexi.sse primus sagneiter ut uKsimilasse 
aj)tissime visiis est, siibiiule in obiurgando app^^llans 
eum TryXov al'/nan Tr€(j)vpafhiv()p^ id (\st lutum a saiiguint* 
maceratum. Setl ali(|unnto mugis in prineipe eluxit, 
etiain inter iuitia cum adlme favnrein lunninum 
2 moderafcionis simulaiioiu* captarcL Heurrain, (|ui 
pra,etta’cnint(^ fiinere clave morluu maudtirut, ui 
nantiaret Augustu nondmn reddi legata ((uac plcdnu 
rcliquissctj adbractum ad hc rccipcrt* d(*bii‘:um <luci(|iH» 
ad su[)pliciuni iinperavit et patri suo veruin rtd'erve. 
Nec multo jxxst in senatu Pompeio cuidam equiti IL 
quiddam perneganti, dum vincula minatiir, affinnavit 
fore ut ex Pompeio Pompeiaiius flerct, accn'ha cavil- 
latione simul hoininis noinen ineesseiis vetcrcinqiu^ ^ 
partium fortuiiann 

LVIIL Sub idem tempus consulcnte praetore an 
indicia maiestatis eogi iuberet, exereendas esse leges 
respondit et atrocissime excrcuit. vStatuae (|aidain 
Augustl caput dempserat, ut alterius iinponeret ; acta 
res in senatu et, quia ambigebatur, per tornienta 
quaesita est. Damnato reo paulatim genus ealuinniae 
eo processit, ut haec quoque oapibdia assent : circa 
August! simulacrum servum cecidisso, vestimtmta 
mutasse, nummo vel anulo cffigiem inipressam latrinae 
aut lupanari intulisse, dictum ullum fectumve cius 
^ vetonimquG, PU {Roth, Pre.wVfumma). 

" With a play on the double meaning of dchUum, 
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to have had the insight to detect it^ and to have 
characterized it very aptly^ since in taking him to 
task lie would now and then call him wf/Xov at/xart 
w€cl>vpafjL€vovf that is to say^ ^^miid kneaded with 
blood/^ But it grew still more noticeable after he 
became emperor^ even at the beginnings when he 
was still courting popularity by a show of modera- 
tion. When a funeral was passing by and a jester 
called aloud to the corpse to let Augustus know that 
the legacies which he had left to the people were 
not yet bein^' paid, Tiberius had the man haled before 
liim, {)vdere<i that lie be given his due^^* and put 
to death, and bade him go tell the truth to liis 
father. Shortly afterwards, when a Eoman knight 
(‘ailed Fornpeius stoutly opposed some action in the 
senate, Tiberius threatened him with imprisonment, 
declaring that from a Pompeius he would make of 
him a Pompeian, punning cruelly on the man's 
name and the fate of the old party. 

LVIIL It v/iiB at about this time that a praetoi' 
asked him whether he should have the coini;s con- 
vened to consider cases of lese-majestie ; to which he 
replied tliat the laws must be enforced, and he did 
enforce them most rigorously. One man had re- 
moved the head from a statue of Augustus, to sub- 
stitute that of another ; the case was tried in the 
senate, and since the evidence was convicting, the 
witnesses were examined by torture. After the 
defendant had been condemned, this kind of accusa- 
tion gradually went so far that even such acts as 
these were regarded as capital crimes: to beat a 
slave near a statue of Augustus, or to change one^s 
clothes there ; to carry a ring or coin stamped with 
his itnage into a privy or a brothel, or to criticize any 
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existimatione aliqua laesisse. Pent ^ denique et is, 
qui honorem in colonia siia eodem die dec'enii si hi 
passus est, quo decreti et Au^usto olini erant, 

LIX. Miilta praeterea specie gravitatis ae monnn 
corrigendorum, sed et magis naturae opteiuperans^ 
ita saeve et atrociter faetita%uL ut noniiulli v(*rsi*- 
cidis qtioqiie et praeseiitia exprobrarcnt et futum 
deniintiarent mala : 

Asper et iiumitis^ breviter vis omnia di<v^uu ? 
Dispereani, si te mater amare potest* 

Non es eques ; (piare? non sunt tibi^^milla centum ; 
Omnia si quaeras^ et IlhodUvS exilitnn cst, 

Aurea mutasti Saturni saecubq Caesar ; 

Incolumi nam te ferrea seiiiper cruni 

Fastidit vinum^ quia iam sitit iste ernorem ; 

Tam bibit hunc avide^quam bibit ante merum, 

2 Aspice felicem sibi^ non tibi^ Romulej Sullam 
Et Mariinn^ si vis^ aspice^ sed rcdnc!em, 

Nec non Antoni civilia bella raoventis 
Non semel iiifectas aspice eaede maims, 

} periit, XT. 

" A *" ’.'-t : ■ ’'las four hundred tlumsaud atmterces j 

Tiberit; .. ■ u ', .. i- . 8on of Augustus, had no proparty. 

See chap, xv, 2. 

^ ® That is, not even a Boman citizen, since an exile lost his 
citizenship ; still less a knight. 

Sulla adopted the surname Felix. 
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word or act of his. Finally, a man was put to death 
merely for allowing an honour to be voted him in his 
liative town on the same day that lionoiirs had 
previously been voted to Augustus. 

LIX. He did so many other cruel and savage 
deeds under tlie guise of strictness and improvement 
of the public morals, but in reality rather to gratify 
his natural imstincts, that some resorted to verses to 
express their detestation of the present ills and a 
'svarning against those to come : 

Criicd and, merciless man, .shall I briefly say all I 
would utter? 

Hang me if even your dam for you ailection C‘an 
feeh 

You are no knight. Why so ? The hundred thousands 
are lacking ; 

If you ask tlxe whole tale, you were an exile at 
Rhodes.^ 

You, O Caesar, have altered the golden ages of 
Saturn ; 

For while you are alive, iron they ever will be, 

Nothing for wine Cfires this fellow, since now ’tis for 
blood he is thirsting ; 

This he as greedily cpiaffs as before wine without 
water. 

Look, son of Rome, upon Sulk, for himself not for you 
blest and happy 

Marius too, if you will, but after capturing Rome ; 
Hands of an Antony see, rousing the strife of the 
people, 

Hands stained with blood not once, dripping again 
and again ; 
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Et die : Roma perit i rep^iavit sanguine xnnlto, 

Ad regnum quisqins venit ah exsilio/’ 

Quae prinio, quasi ab impatientibus reniediorinu ^ ac 
non tain ex animi sententm qiiam bile et stouuudio 
fmgeventur^ vobdiat aeeipi dieebatxjue identitbnn : 

Odcrint, dinn probent/’ Dein vern plam* ec^rtatjue 
esse ipse fecit fidexn. 

LX. In paucis diebiis quani (^apreiiH atiigit pis-« 
eatori, qui sibi sccretinn agexiti gratxileni nuiihnn 
inopinanter obtulerat, perfri<vu’i eodeni piscu* fiuuem 
iussit, territus quod is a tergo inaulae per aspera el 
devia erepsisset nd se ; gratulanti auteni fix ter 
poenam^ (juod non et lucusbnti, qtiam praegraxuleni 
ceperat, obtulisset, lucu>sbi quocpie lacex^ari os nn- 
peravit. Militem praetorianuni ob snbntptuni c 
viridiario pavonem capite puniit. In (piodain itinere 
lectica, qua vehebatur, vepribus inipedita explora- 
torem viae, prinmrum ^ cjohoitium eentuinonein., 
stratum humi paene ad necein verberavit. 

LXL Mox in omne genus crude] itatis erupit niim- 
quam deficiente materia, cum prime niatris, dcindc 
nepotum et nurus, postremo Seiani familiares atque 
etiam notos persequeretiir ; post cuius mteritum vel 
saevissimus exstitit Quo maxime apparaiL non tarn 

^ reinediorurn, (haemifi ; remodium, nm, 

^ pniaanun, wm. ; pi'aetorianini, IJpduH. 

“ Cf. OaUfj, XXX. L 

» If the text 18 correct, ^^rimae cohorts would seem U» refer 
to the praetorians. 
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Then say : Rome is no more ! He ever has reigned 
with great bloodshed 

Whoso made himself king^ commg from banish- 
ment home/’ 

These at first he wivshed to be taken as the work of 
tliose who were impatient of Ins refonns, voicing 
not so much their real feelings as their anger and 
vexation ; and he used to say from time to time : 

Let th(?m hate xae, provided tliey respect my 
conduct/’ ^Later he himself |)roved them only too 
true and iiiuuTing\ 

LX. A f(,‘w dfiys after he reached Capreae and was 
by himself, a ilslu‘rman appeared unexpectedly and 
oflen^d him a huge, mullet; whei'cupon in his alarm 
that thet man had claniibered up to him from the back 
of tlu‘. island over rough and pathless rocks^ he had 
the poor fellow’s fac^e scrubbed with the fish. And 
b(f.c‘aiis(‘ in the midst of his torture the man thanked 
his stars that he had not given the emperor an 
enormous crab that he had caiighL Tiberius had his 
face torn %vith tlie crab also. He ]Hmislied a soldier 
of the praetorian guard with death for having stolen 
a peacock from liis preserves, "When the litter in 
wln{‘h lu‘ was nxaking a tri|,) was stopped by brambleS;, 
be had the man who wemt ahead to clear the way^ a 
centurion of the* first (*oliorts/^ stretched out on the 
ground and fl(ygg(‘d half to death. 

LXL Presently he broke out into every form of 
cruelty, for which he never lacked occasion, venting 
it on tlu^ friexuls and even the acquaintances, first 
of his moth(n% then of his grandsons and grand- 
daughter, and finally of Sejanus. After the death of 
Sejanus he was more cruel than ever, which showed 
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ipsum ab Seiano coneitari solitiun, qmun Heiaiunu 
quaerenti occasiones sumrainistrasse ; etni coin- 
mentario, quern de vita sua summatini brevitenpic 
coinpDSuit^ ausiis est scribere Seianum se punlsse, 
quod comperisset furere adversu« liberos CTeriuanici 
filii sui ; quorum ipse alterum suspecto iam, alterum 
oppresso demum Seiano interemitt 

‘2 Singillatim crudeliter faeta eius <txsequi IcuigmtJ 
est; genera, velut exeniplaria saevitiai", emnnerani 
sat erit. Nulliis a poena lioxninum cessavit dies, nc^ 
religiosus quidcm ae sacer ; aniinadversmu in quos« 
dam ineunte anno novo. Accusati daninatique multi 
cum liberis atquc etiam a liberis suis. Intei’dietum 
ne capite dainnatos propinqui lugereut. Decreta 
accusatoribus praecipua praemia, noiinurnquam et 

3 testibus. Nemini dektoruni fides abrogata. Omne 
crimen pro capital! receptum, etiam paucorum sim- 
pliciumque verborum. C>biectum est poetae> quod in 
tragoedia Agameinnonein probris laccssisset ; obiec- 
turn et historico, quod Brutiim Cassiuinque ultimos 
llomanorum dixisset ; axiimadversum sMixn in 
auctores scriptaque abolita, quamvis probarentur 
ante aliquot annos etiam Augusto audiente recitata. 

4 Quibusdam custodiae traditis non modo studendi 
solacium ademptum, sed etiam sermonis et coiiloqui 
usus. Citati ad causam dicendam partim se domi 
vulneraverunt certi damnationis et ad vexationem 
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that his favourite was not wont to egp; him on, but 
on tlie contraiT- gave liim the opportunities which 
he himself desired. Yet in a brief and sketchy auto- 
biography which he composed he had tlie assurance 
to write that he had punished Sejanus because he 
found him venting his hatred on the children of his 
son Germaiiiciis. Whereas in fact he had himself 
put one of them to death after he had begun to 
suspect Sejaiuis and the other after the latter’s 
downfall 

It is a long^stovy to rim through his acts of cruelty 
in (l(‘tail ; it will be enougli Lo mention the forms 
wliic'h thi^y took, as sain})les of his barbarity. Not a 
day passed wikliout an execution, even those that 
were, sacred and holy; for lie jnit some to death 
twen on New Year’s day. Many were accused and 
condemned with their children and even by their 
children. The relatives of the victims were forbidden 
to mourn for them. Special rewards were voted the 
acKUisers and sometimes even the witnesses. The 
word of no infonuer wuis doubted. Every crime was 
trtuitiul as (*a])ital, even the utterance of a few simple 
words. A po(tt was c^harged with having slandered 
Agamemnon in a tragedy, and a writer of histoxy of 
having called Brutus axid Cassius the last of the 
Romans. The wriiex's were at once put to death and 
their works destroyed, although they had been read 
with a|)proval in jiuhlic some years before in the pre- 
sence of Augustus himself. Some of those who were 
consigned to ]>rist)n were denied not only the con- 
solation of rt^ading, hut even the privilege of conversing 
and bilking togethei% Of those who were cited to 
plead their (‘a, uses some opened their veins at home, 
feeling sure of being condemned and wishing to avoid 
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igiiominiamque vitandam, partiin in media curia 
venenum linuserunt ; et tamen conligatis viiliierihus 
ac semianim€« palpitantescjiie adime in carciTem 
rapti. Nemo ]ninit(^rum non in ^ GemoniaK abieetus 
xmco(|uc trnctus, viginti uno die abuM^ti tradicpm, 
5 inter eo$ feminae et pueri. Immaturae ])uenni%(|uia 
more tradito nefas esset virginen j^trangulari, viliatae 
prills a earnifiee, deiu strangulatae. Mori x^olentibus 
vis adhibita vivendi* Nam nioriem adeo levc^ sup- 
jdicxum putabat, nt emu audisset iinum c rds, 
Camulum nomine, anticipasse earn, exelamaverit ; 
^^Carnulus me evasit/^ Et in recognoseendis cusfcodiis 
precaiiti cuklam poenae matiiritatem, respondlt : 

Nondinn tecum in gratiam redii,” Annalibus siiis 
vir consiilaris inseruit, frecpienti (piodam eonvivio, 
cui et ipse affuerit, interrogatum emu siibito et clare 
a quodam nano astante mensae inter oopreas, cur 
Paconius maiestatis reus tam diu viveret, statirn 
qnidem petulantiam linguae obiurgasse, eeterum 
post paucos dies sciupsisse senatui, ut de poena 
Paconi quam primum statueret. 

LXIL Auxit intenditque saevitiam exacerbatus 
indicio de morte Rlii sui Drusi, Quern cum morbo ct 
intemperantia perisse existimaret, ut tandem veneno 
interemptum fraude Livillae uxoris atijue Seiani 
cognovit, neque tormentis neque supplicio cuiusquam 
1 in, M j other tmh, hmm et in» 
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finiKyyanee and Immiliafcion; while others drank poison 
in full view of the senate ; yet the wounds of the 
fonner were bandaged and they were hurried half- 
deadj but still quiverings to the prison. Every one 
of those who were executed was thrown out upon the 
Stiiirs of Mourning and dragged to the Tiber with 
hooks^ as many as twenty being so treated in a single 
day^ including women and children. Since ancient 
usages njad(‘. it ini])ious to strangle maidens^ young 
girls were lirst violated by the executioner and tlicn 
stranghsl. Those wlio wished to die were forced to 
live ; for he thought death so light a punishment 
that when he h(‘ard that one of the aecusedj Carnulus 
by name^ had auticvipaled hjs execiitioiq he cried : 

Carnulus has given me the slip ” ; and when he was 
inspecting the prisons and a man begged for a speedy 
death, he replied : I have not yet become your 
friend/* An ex-consul has recorded in his Annals 
that once at a hu’ge dinner-party, at which the writer 
himself was present, Tiberius was .suddenly asked in a 
loud voice by one of the dwarfs that stood beside the 
teble among the jesters why Paconiiis, who was 
charged witli tiauison, remained so long alive ; that the 
emperor at the time chided him for his saucy tongue, 
but a few days later wrote to tlu^ senate to decide as 
soon as possible about the execution of Paconius. 

LXIL Pie ims'eased his cruelty and carried it to 
gia^ater lengths, (‘xas):)ttrated by what he learned 
about the (leath of his son Drusus. At hrst sup- 
})osing that he had died of disease, due to his bad 
habits, on finally learning that he had been poisoned 
by the treachery of his wife Livilla and Sejanu.s, 
there was no otu^ whom Tiberius spared from torment 
atul death. Indeed, he gave himself up so utterly for 
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pepercit, soli Iniie cognitioni adeo per totns dies 
deditus et inteiitiis, ut Ilhodieiiseni hospiteru, (pieni 
fatoiliaribus litteris Roinain evocaral,^ advemisKc sihi 
nuntiatimi tonpieri nine mom iu.sserit:^ <piasl ali{|ius 
ex necessariis (|aaestioni adesseL deiiidt* errore 

2 detecto et occidi, ne vul/^nret iniunam. (•arnifieinat* 
eius osteiulitur ioeu.s C’apiads^ unde damrialos post 
longa et excpnsita tormeiibi pruecipitari eomm se in 
mare iubebaL exeipieute elaHsianorum rumu et eoniin 
atque reinis elideute eadavtam, ne eui reHidui apirihis 
quicquam inesset. Exeogitaverat autcni inter genera 
cruciatus etiani., ut larga men poiione p(T fallntdam 
oircratos, repente verctris deligatis^ fidicrularum Himul 

3 urinaeque tormento dtstenderet. (^nod nisi vuxn et 
mors praevenisset et Thrasyllus consulto, lit aiunL 
differre quaedam s])e longioris vitae coinpulisset^ 
plures aliquanto neeatiinis ac ne reliquis (juidein 
nepotibus })arsunis creditiir, cinnet Gaiiim siispectum 
haberet et Tiberium ut ex adultcrio eonceptum 
aspernaretur. Nec abliorret a vero ; iiamque iden- 
tidem felieem Priamum vocabat, cpiod supers tes 
omnium suorum exstitisset. 

LXIIL Quam inter haec non modo invisus ae 
detestabilis, sed praetrepidiis quo(|iu^ atipie etiain 
contumeliis obnoxius vixeriL multa indieia sunt. 

^ evocarat, ^ j evocabat, n. 
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wliole clays to this investigation and was so wrapped 
up in it^ that when he was told of the anival of a 
liost of his from Rhodes^ whom he had invited to Rome 
in a friendly letter, he had him put to the toii:ure at 
once, supposing that someone had come whose testi“ 
mony was imi)Oi^hint for the case. On discovering 
his mistake, he even had the man put to death, 
to keep hitn from giving publicity to the wrong 
done him. 

At Capreae they still jjoint out the scene of his 
(‘X(‘eutions, from which he used to order that those 
who liad beCii condemned after long and excpiisite 
torture's Ix^ east iieadlong into the sea before his 
eyc'S, while a band of marines waited below for the 
bodies and broke their bones with boathooks and 
oars, to preveiit any breath of life from remaining in 
them. Among various forms of torture he had 
devised tins one : he would trick men into loading 
tluunselves with copious draughts of wine, and then 
on a sudden tying up their private parts, would 
torment them at the same time by the torture of 
the chords and of the sto])page of their water. And 
iiad not death prevented him, and Thrasyllus, pur- 
})0scly it is said, iiuliieed liim to put off some things 
through hope of a longc'r life, it is believed that still 
xnore would have perished, and that he would not 
even have spared the rest of his grandsons ; for he had 
his suspicrions of Gains and detested Tiberius as the 
fruit of adulteiry. And this is liighly probable, for 
he tised at times to c^all Priam happy, because he 
had outlived all his kindred. 

LXIII. Many things go to show, not only how 
hated and exec'rable he was all this time, but also that 
he lived a life of extreme fear and was even exposed 
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Haruspiccs secreto ac sine tcstibus coiisuli vt‘tuit. 
Vidua vero urbi oraeula etiain disic^na* conatus <’st, 
sed raaiesbite Praencstinaruin sortiimi trrritu.s 
destititj emu obKij 4 :nalaH dt‘vectnH(|m‘ Ibniuuu non 
re])]>evisB(‘.t irj area nisi relatii riirsus ad ttmiplinu. 
Uruiin efc alteriuu ('ouBuIares cyl)laliN proviJtdlH imn 
aiiHiiK a .se diiuillere us(put eo dtdiuuit, doiu‘e hnccoH- 
8ores post; alicpiot aunos praosentibuH daret, omn 
interim mauente oHidi tilulo eiiain <ld(‘gnn*t plurima 
assiduc, quae illi p(‘r legatos ct adiutores Hu<m t‘x» 
sequenda eurarent 

LXIV* Nuniin ac uepotes lunuquam alitor post 
daiuuationem (juam catenatos obsutatpic lcetH*a loco 
movit, prohibitis per militeiu obviis ac viatorilniH 
respicere nsquain vel consistere. 

LXV, Seiaiixnn res novas molieutein, <piamvi.s iarn 
et natalem eius publiee eelebrari ct imagines anreas 
coli passim viderct, vix tandem ct astu magis ac dole 
quam principali auctoritate subvertit Nam primo, 
lit a se per speeiem honoris dimitteret, collegarn sibi 
assumpsit in qulnto consulatu, quern lojigo intervallo 
absens ob id ipsum susceperat. Deindespe. afliidtatis 
ac tribuniciae potestatis deceptum inopiuantem 
criminatus est pudenda miserandaque oratione, <‘um 
inter alia patres conscriptos precaretur, nutterent 

^ « Of Fortuna Primigtioia. (if, chap, xxvi. 2. 
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ta insult. He forbade anyone to consul b soothsay tu-s 
secretly and without witnesses. Indeed, he even 
atteni])ted to do aw’^ay with the oracles near the city, 
but forbore through terror ab the* divine power of the 
PraeiK^stine lots ; for though he had them sealed up 
in a cln^st and brought to Rome, he could m)t find 
them until the box was taktm bac^k to the t(unple.® 
He had assigned proviiices to one or two ex-consuls, 
of whom h(* (lid not dare to lose sight, but he detained 
iluun at Rome and finally a])pointed their siu^cessors 
S(n-eral years latc^r withoub tlieir having left the city, 
hi the meantime they retaiiual their titles, and he 
(‘Vcui eontinued to assign them numerous commissions, 
to (‘xeeute tiirough tluur deputies and assistants. 

LX IV. After tin* exile of his daughter-in-law and 
grand(‘hildren never inovial them any where except 
in fetters and in a tightly (ilosed litter, while a guard 
of soldiers k<‘pt any who met them on the road 
from looking at them or even from stopping as they 
went by. 

LXV. V^hen Sejaruis was plotting revolution, 
although he saw the man's birthday publicly cele- 
brated and his golden statues honoured everywhere, 
yet it was with difHculty that he at last overthrew 
him, rather by craft and deceit than by his imperial 
authority. First of fill, to reinovi* liim from his 
person under (silour of showing him honour, he chose 
him as Ins eollefigue in a fifth coiistdship,^^ which, with 
this vt‘ry end in vit^w, he assumed after a long in- 
terval wliile a})seni from the city. Then beguiling 
liim with lio})(* of nifirrifige into the imperial family 
and of the tribunicial power, he ficcnsed him wlien, 
t he least expected it in a shameful and pitiable 

? speech, be^gging the senators among other things 
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altenmi e consiilibus, (|ui sc fjcncm et soiiiiu in 
conspectuiB eoriim cum alit|iK> itiilitnri pracsklio 
perduceret. Sic cpioqiie diffidens tumid tunic|uc 
metueiis Drusum ncpotem, quern vineulis adluie 
Romae cuiitiucbat, solvi, si res poseerc^t, dueein(|ue ^ 
coustitui praeeeperat. Apbitis cikini uavihus ad 
quasctttnquc legioiies meditabatur ftigam, spcnuila- 
bundiis ex altissima rupe idcnbideiu signa, (juae, 
ne mmtii morarentur, tolli proeul, ut (|uid{|tu* iketintj 
foret, maudaverat. Verinu et oppresHfif cuniuraitune 
Seiani uihilo seemrior aut eonstantior per novem 
})roximos mexises uon egressus est villa, (juae vocaiur 
Ionis»^ 

LXVL Urebant insuper anxiam mentem varia 
undique couvicia, nullo non danmatorum omue probri 
genus coram vel per libellos in orchestra positos 
ingerente. Quibus quidem diversissiuK^ adficic!>atiir, 
mode ut prae piulore ignota et celata cunefca cuperet, 
nonnmnquam eadem contemneret et proferret ultro 
atque vulgarct. Quin et Artabani Parthorum regis 
laceratus est iitteris parrieddia et caedes et ignaviani 
et luxiiriam obidentis monentisque, ut voluntaria 
morte xnaximo iustissimoque eivium odio quam 
primum satis faceret. 

duiiem {omittincf qae)* M\ et diicom, Halmankm, 

^ lovis, L(r (tntl the editorn ; lunoniSj ffeimiuH, 


“ Since Tiberius ScjjLVii!', were consuls foi’ the 
the reference is to appointed to micceod to 

the honour for a pai ■ <■! il;-- y»';ir, probably from July 1st, 

^ A somewhat similar tnethod of telegraphy is mentioned 
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to send one of the consuls to bring him^ a lonely 
old man^ into their pxTseiice under military protec- 
tion. Eveix then distrustful and fearful of an out- 
break^ he had given orders that his grandson Dmsus^ 
whom he still kept imprisoned in Rome, should be 
set free^ if occlusion demanded, and made commander- 
in-chief. He (wen got shi])s ready and thought of 
flight to some of the legions, conshintly watching 
from a high <di{f for the signals which he had 
ordered to bci raised afar as each step was 
taken, for fe^ir tlu* messengers should be delayed. 
But even wli<‘n the eous[)iracy of Sejauus was crushed, 
was no whit more eoniident or courageous, but for 
tlu‘ next nine months he did not leave the villa 
which is called lo’s. 

LX VI. His anxiety of niizid became torture 
because of repi^zaclies of all kinds from every quarter, 
since every single one of those who were condemned 
to death hea^zed all kinds of abuse upon him, cither 
to his face or by billets placed in the orchestra.^ 
By these, however, he was most diversely affected, now 
through a sense of shame desiring that they all be 
concealed and kept secret, sometimes scorning them 
atid producing them of his own accord and giving them 
jzublieity. Why, he was even attacked by Artabanus, 
king of the Partliians, who chargt^d him in a letter 
with the murder of his kindred, with other bloody 
deeds, and with shameless and dissolute living, coun- 
selling him to gratify the intense and just hatred of 
the cdti/iCUH as soon as po.ssible by a voluntai'y death. 

at the hogiiming of the Agernmnnon of Aeschylus m the 
means of sending the nows of the fall of Troy to Mycenae. 

^ Whore the senators sat at the theatre ; of. Aug. 

^ B^or this meaning of parricidkim see note on JicL xlii. 3. 
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LXVIL Postreaio semet ipse pertuesus, Uili ^ 
epistnke principio tantuin nc»ti suminaui lualorimi 
suomni professus est: Quid scribaiu vobis, p.t^^^aut 
quo modo seribam, aut quid (muiino non s<»ribaiu hoe 
tempore^ dii me dctaeque ptdus perdani tpuim (’otiditt 
pexure sen bio, m seic>/‘ 

2 Exi.siimant (piidam pmeHcisHe haec* euni peritia 
futurorum at* nmlto ante^ (juanta se tjunndoque 
acevbitaH cb infamia xnanercL pnwpexisst^ ; ideotpie, 
ut impenum inierit, et pattiH patriae j^ppellatioiunn 
et ne in acta sua iurarctur obstinatiHsime recuHasHc, 
ne mox maiore dedtaaxre inxpar tantis bmioribuH 

S invenirctur. Quod sane ex oratione eius^ (|uam de 
utraque re habuib^ coUigi potent ; vel cum ait, 
Kimilein se semper sui futurum nec unitpiam txmta- 
turuxu mores suos, (|uam diu sanae mentis fuisset; 
sed exempli causa eavenduin esse, ne sc stmatus 
in acta cuiiisquam obligareL quia alupio casu mutari 
posset. Et rui'siis : 

4 ^^Si quaiido autem/’ inqiiit^ ^^de moribiis meis 
devotoquc vobis animo diibitaveritis^— quod prius 
quam eveniat^ opto ut me sujxremus dies huie 

mutatae vestrae de me opinioni eripiat nihil honoris 

adiciet inihi patria appellatio, vobis autem expro- 
brabit aut temeritatem delati mihi eius eognomixiis 
aut inconstantiam contrarii de me iudicii/* 

LXVHL Corpoi-e fuit ample atque robusto^ sbitura 
quae iustam excederet ; latus ab urneris et peetore, 

^ tali, Murdus j tab's, 17 m, 

^ ex, MT ; the other mss. have et ex. 

® Quoted also by Tac* Aim. 0. 6. 

^ That is, the change in his charaoter ancl its eonsetpiences. 
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LXVIL At last in utter self-disgust be all but 
admitted the extremity of his wx’etchedness in a 32 a,i>. 
letter beginning as follows " : If I know what to 
write to you^ Fathers of the Senate, or how to wunte 
it, or what to leave unwu*itten at present, may all 
gods and goddesses visit me with more utter destmc- 
tion than I feel that I am daily suffering.” Some 
think that through his knowledge of the future he 
foresaw this situation/^ and knew long beforehand 
wluit detesfcfition and ill-rt‘pute one day awaited 
him ; and tlyii IhenTore wluui he became emperor, 
h<‘ positiv(dy refused the title of Father of his 
Country” and to .'tllow the stmatc to take oath to sup- 
port his acts, for fear tliab he might ])resently be found 
tnideserving of sucth honours and thus be the more 
shamed. In fact, tliis may lie gathered from the 
S])e(*ch which he made regarding tliese two matters ; 
for example, wdieii he says : I shall always be 
consisted it and never eiiange my wviys so long as I 
a,m in my senses ; but for the sake of precedent the 
senate should beware of binding itself to suppoii: the 
acts of any man, since he might through some 
mischance suffer a change.” Again: ‘^^If you ever 
eomc to feel any doubt,” he says, ^^of my character 
or of my luvirtfelt diwotion to you (and before that 
happens, I pray tliat my last day may save me from 
this altiuvd opinion of me), the title of Fatlier of my 
Country will give me no additional honour, but 
will be a reproach to you, either for your hasty action 
in conferring the appellation upon me, or for your 
inconsistency in cffiniiging your estimate of my 
character.” 

LXVni. He w'as large and strong of frame, and 
of a stature above tlu^ average ; broad of shoulders 
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ceteris quoque membris usque ad imos pedes aequalis 
et congmens; sinistra nianu agiliore ac valkiinre, 
articulis ita firmis^ lit recens et integrum inaluiu 
digito terebrareL caput piuui vel etktn adulescentis 

2 talitro vulneraret. Cblorc erat candido, eapillo |Kme 
oceipitiiim sinmnis.siore ut cervieem etiain nbtegerefc, 
quod gentile in illo videbatiir ? facie honesta, in qm 
tamen (*rebri et subiti tinnores, cum praegrandilnm 
Dculis et qui^ cpiod inirum eHsei» noctu eUam et 
jn tenebris viclerenL sed ad breve et einn primnin c 
sonmo patuissent ; deande rursuni bebescadiant* 

3 Incedebat eervice rigida et ohstipa, addueto fere 
vultu, pleruinquc tadtus^, millo aut rarlssiino etiam 
cum proxiinis sernione eoqiic birdissimo, nei* sine 
molli quadam digitorum gesticulatione. (Juae omnia 
ingrata atque arrogantiae plena et animadvertit 
Augustus in eo et excusare teinptavit saepc apud 
senatum ac populum professus naturae vitia essc^ 

4 non animi. Valitudine prosperrinia usus est, teiU'" 
pore quideni principafcus paene toto profie inlaesa^ 
quanivis a tricesimo aetatis anno arbitratu eani suo 
rexerit sine adimnento consiliove niedi(*oi‘imt, 

LX IX. Circa deos ac religiones neglegentior, 
qiiippe addictus matlieniaticae })lenusque persuasionis 
cuncta fato agi, tonitnia tamen praeter modutn 
expavescebat et turbatiore caelo nmnquam non 

« One of the strongest arguments against the truth of the 
tales of his debauchery. 
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and chest ; well proportioned and S3rnainetncal from 
head to foot. His left hand was the more nimble 
and stronger^ and its joints were so powerful that 
he could bore through a fresh^ sound apple with 
his finger^, and break the head of a boy, or even a 
young man, with a fillip. He was of fair complexion 
and wore liis hair rather long at the back, so much 
so as even to cover the nape of his neck ; which was 
apparently a family ti’ait. His face was handsome, 
hub w^oiild break out on a sudden with many pimples. 
Mis eyes were unusually large and, strange to say, 
had the power of seeing even at night and in the 
dark, but onl} for a short time when first opened « 
after sleep ; presently they grew dim-sighted again. 
He strode along with his neck stiff* and bent forward, 
usually with a stern countenance and for the most 
part in silence, never or very rarely conversing with 
his companions, and then speaking with great de- 
liberation and with a kind of supple movement of his 
fingers. All of these manneiasms of his, which were 
disagreeable and signs of arrogance, were remarked 
by Augustus, who often tried to excuse them to the 
senate and people by declaring that they were 
natural failings, and not intentional. He enjoyed 
excellent health, whi<*h was all but perfect during 
nearly the whole of his reign, although from the 
thirtieth year of his age he took care of it accord- 
ing to Ins own ideas, without the aid or advice of 
physicians. 

LXIX. Although somewhat neglectful of the gods 
and of religious matters, being addicted to astrology 
and firmly convinced tliat everything was in the 
hands of fate, he was nevertheless immoderately 
afraid of thunder. Whenever the sky was lowering, 
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corona, ni laiireani capita gestavit, quod fulniine affiari 
negetiir id genus frondis. 

LXX. Artes liberales utriusque genesis studio- 
sissinie coluit. In oratione Latina secutus est 
Corvinuiii Messalaui, quein seiiem adu]e.S(‘enH 
obKcrvaral. Scd adfectatioiu* et morositat;t‘ tiiinia 
ob.scnrabat stihun, ut aliquanto vx Uunpore ({uain a 
2 cura pra(‘sfcanfci(>r Juiberetur. Composuit et carmen 
lyi*i{‘Uin, cuius est titulus “ (^.ompiestio d(* rnorte L. 
Caesaris/' Fecit et Oraeca poemata imitatus 
Eiiphorionein et Rhiaiimn et Farthenium, quibus 
poetis admodum delcctatus scripU omnium i^t 
iimigines pablieis bibliothecis inter v(deres et prae- 
cipuos auctores dedicavit; et ob hoc plerujue 
eruditorinu certatim ad cum inulta de bis ediderunt. 
S Maxime tenen cniravit notitiam historiae fabularis 
xisque ad me|)tias atcpie derisum ; nani et gram- 
inaticos, quod genus JiomiTum'* pracfa'nm*, ut diximus, 
appetebat, eius modi fere <pi;MT*ii«»Mib!i^ <*xpcriebatur : 
'‘ Quae mater Hecaibae, quod AchilU nomen inter 
virgines fuisset, quid Sirenes cantare sint solitae/’ 
Et quo primum die post exca^ssum Augusti curiam 
intravit, quasi piebati simul ac religioui satis facturus 
Minonis exeitiplo ture qiiidem ac vino verum sine 
tibicine supplieavit, ut ille olim in morte filii. 

LXXL Senxxone Graeco quamqiiam aliocpii pi'omp- 
tus et facdlis, xion tameii u.s(|ue quaque usus est 
abstimiitque maxime in sonata ; adeo (juidem, ut 

^ Soo note on A uf/. xo. 

* The vas a eritia and Loacber of literature, 

but “ ■■ liic; become conventional in this serme, 

as ‘well as in its more restricted meaning. 
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he always wore a laurel wreath,, because it is said 
that that kind of leaf is not blasted by 

LXX. He was greatly devoted to . ' >v ■ . ■ i - in 
both languages. In his Latin oratory he follow^ed 
Messala Corvinus^ to whom lie had given attention in 
his youths when Messala was an old man. But he so 
obscured his style by excessive mamierisnis and ped- 
antry^ that lie was tliought'^to speak niucli better off- 
hand than in a ])repared address. He also composed 
a lyric poem, entitled A Lfiment for the Death of 
Lucius Caesar,’' and made (Ireek verses in imitation 
of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius, poets of 
whom he was very fond, placing their busts in the 
public libraries among those of the eminent writers 
of old ; and on that account many learned men vied 
with one another in issuing commentaries on their 
works and dedicating them to the emperor. Yet liLs 
special aim was a knowledge of mythology, which 
he carried to a silly and laughable extreme ; for he 
used to test even the grammarians,^^ a class of men in 
whom, as I have said, he was especially interested, 
by questions something like this : Who was 

Hecuba’s mother?” What was the name of 
Achilles among tlie maidens ? ” What were the 
Sirens in the habit of singing ? ” Moreover, on the 
first day that he entered the senate after the death 
of Augustus, to satisfy at once the demands of filial 
piety and of religion, he offered sacrifice after the 
example of Minos with incense and wine, but without 
a fiuteplayer, as Minos had done in ancient times on 
the death of his son, 

LXXI. Though he spoke Greek readily and 
fluently, yet he would not use it on all occasions, 
and es])eeially eschewed it in the senate ; so much 
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monopDliuui iioiniimturus veni/uu priu.s postularet, 
quod sibi verbo pere|j^nno utenduni esset. Atque 
etiani cum in quodam dcHTcto patrurn 
recitaretur, coiximutandam censiiit <‘t pro 

peregrina nostratciu recpiirendam aut, si non r<q)erL 
rctur, vcl jduribti.s et per anibittini verlxaann rein 
cnunfciandann Militem (|uo(|uc (Jnuaa* te.stimoniinn 
int:i‘iTogalann nisi Latino rospontioro vetnit. 

LXXIL Bis omnino toio hoocssus fcoinporo Uoinam 
rodiro (*onatus, senud triromi us([Uo ad pnixinios nan- 
nmehiae hortos subveetus osl di.spc)sita''stationo per 
ripas Tiberis, quae obviam prodeuntis subinoveroL 
itenmi Ajipm usejue ad septiunan Inpidem ; sed pro- 
speotis niodo nee aditls urbis moenibus rodiit, primo in- 
eertiun (jua do causa, postea ostento territus, Erat ei 
in oblecfcamentis serpens draco, (piem ex consuetu- 
dine uianu sua cibaturus cum consinnptum a forniicis 
invenisset, monitus est ut vim multitiidinis caveret 
Rediens ergo propere Campaniarn Asturae in 
languorern incidit, quo paulunt levatus Cerceios 
pertendit. Ac ne quam suspi(‘ionem infirmitatis 
davet, eastrensibus ludis non tantinn interfuitj sed 
etiam missiirn in harenarn apruni iaculis desiiper 
petit ; stiitimque latere convulso et, iit exaestuarat, 
3 afflatus aura in graviorem rceidit inorbum. Susten- 

“Monopoly,” a Greek word tranHlitarated into Latin; 
see note on chai). xxx* 

d’he Or(!ek word for inlaid figures of moUd rivotoil or 
aolderod to eups. There is no exact r.nqn, but 

Cicero twice uses the transliterated ■■ Verr, 

. L 49). 

Bee JuL xxxix. 4. 
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so that before using the word monopolium/' he 
begged pardon for the necessity of employing a 
foreign term. Again^ when the word ejjL^Xrjfxa ^ was 
read in a decree of the senate^, he recommended that 
it be changed and a native word substituted for the 
foreign one ; and if one could not be found, tliat the 
idea be expressed by several words, if necessary, 
and by periphrasis. On another occasion, when a 
soldier was asked in Greek to give testimony, he 
forbade him to answer except in Latin. 

LXXIL Twice only during the whole period of 
his retirement did he try to return to Rome, once 
sailing in a trireme as far as the gardens near the 
artificial lake,'* after first posting a guard along the 
banks of the Tiber to keep off' those who came out to 
meet him ; and again coming up the Appian Way as 
far as the seventh milestone. But he returned after 
merely having a distant view of the city walls, 
without approaching them ; the first time for some 
unknown reason, the second through alann at a 
portent. He had among his pets a serpent, and 
when he was going to feed it from his own hand, as 
his custom was, and discovered that it had been 
devoured by ants, he was warned to beware of the 
power of the multitude. So he went back in haste 
to Campania, fell ill at Astura, but recovering some- 
what kept on to ('irceii. To avoid giving any 
suspicion of his weak condition, he not only attended 
tlie games of the soldiers, but even threw down 
darts from his high seat at a boar which was let into 
the arena. Immediately he was taken with a pain 
in the side, and then being exposed to a draught 
when he was overheated, his illness increased. For 
all that, he kept up for some time, although he con- 
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tavit tenien aliqiiaindiii, qiiaitivis Miseiuim usque 
devectus nihil ex ordine cotidiano praettuunitteret, ne 
eonvivia quidein aut ceteras voluptates partiin in- 
tenipcrantia partiin dissinuilatione. Nani Charielen 
niedieuiiK (|und ct>nuu<‘atu afutorus ccouvivio egre- 
diens nianum sihi oscnilandi causa apprehendisset, 
cxistiinans ttunptatas ah co vciias, rcnmnere ac 
r<‘cunil)iTc hnrtatus (!st ciuianiquc prntraxit, Nec 
nhstimiit cniisuctudino (piin tunc (pi(K|ra* instnus in 
medio tndiiiio astante lictore singulos valcre dicentis 
appellar<*t. 

LXXIII. hibuini (‘uiu in aetis senatus legissct 
dimissos ae nc auditos (piidmn (juosdam reus, 
de qiiibus .strictim et nihil aliud (piam nominatos ab 
iiidice scripserat, pro contempto sc habituni frcmcns 
xx^peterc Capreas quotjuo modo destinavifc, non teinere 
(juiccpiam nisi ex tuto ausurus. Scd tcinpcstatibus et 
ingravescente vi morbi retentus paulo post obiit in 
villa Lucullana ocbivo et septuagesimo aetatis anno, 
tertio et vicesimo imperii, XVI L KaL Ap. Cn, 
Acerronio Pi*oculo C. Poiitio Nigrino ^ eonss. 

2 Sunt (jui putent vcneninu ei a Gain datunx leiitum 
atciue tabifieuni ; alii, in remissione fortuitae febris 
cibuxn desideranti negatum ; uonnulli, pulvinum iniee- 
tum, cuni extractunx sibi de/icienti aiiulum nxox 
^ Nigrino, Torrcntius ; Nigi’O, m 
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tinued his journey as far as Misenum and made no 
change in his usual habits, not even giving up his 
banquets and other pleasures, partly from lack of 
self-denial and partly to conceal his condition* 
Indeed, when the physician Charicles had taken his 
hand to kiss it as he left the dining-room, since he 
was going away on leave of absence, Tiberius, think- 
ing that he was trying to feel his pulse, urged him 
to remain and take his place again, and prolonged 
the dinner to a late hour. Even then he did not 
give up his custom of standing in the middle of the 
dining-room with a lictor by his side and addressing 
all the guests by name as they said farewell. 

LXXIII. Meanwhile, having read in the pro- 
ceedings of the senate that some of those under 
accusation, about whom he had wi’itten briefly, 
merely stating that they had been named by an 
informer, had been discharged without a hearing, 
he cried out in anger that he was held in contempt, 
and resolved to return to Capreae at any cost, since 
he would not risk any step except from his place of 
refuge. Detained, however, by bad weather and 
the increasing violence of his illness, he died a little 
later in the villa of Lucullus, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age and the twenty-third of his reign, on 
the seventeenth day before the Kalends of April, in 
the consulship of Giiaeus Acerronius Proculus and 
Gains Pontius Nigrinus. 

Some think that Gaius gave him a slow and 
wasting poison ; others that during convalescence 
from an attack of fever food was refused him when 
he asked for it. Some say that a pillow was thrown 
upon his face, when he came to and asked for a 
ring which had beei:|. taken from him duxing a fainting 
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resipiscens recpiiKiHset. Seneca eunt .seribit int(^lle(‘ta 
clefectione exeioptuin amilimi (|iiasi alifaii traciitiirum 
paruniper tcmiisse^ dein yuyhiih aptasse (li|^itn et com- 
pressa sinistra inanu iaeuis.se din ininiobileni ; subito 
vocatis ministris ac ncinine respomiente eonsurrexisse 
nee pnxail a le<‘tul(> defid c‘ntil)iiK viribus (‘otieidisse. 

LXXIV, Supremo natal! suo Ap(»nineni Temenitem 
ct mnplitudinis et nrtis exiTnia(% ndvtu’tmn Syraeusis ut 
in bibliotheca ten}pli n(»vi ponereturj viderat per 
(piietmn aflinnantein sibi non po.sse st^ ab ipso 
dedicari. Et nntt* paucos quam obiret; dies, turns 
Fhari terrae inotu Qipreis (amcidiL Ac Mis(mi <*ini.s 
e favilla et earbonibus ad calfieiendum triclinium 
inlatis^^ exstinctus lain et din frigidus, exarsit rtipenie 
priina vespera atcpu^ in mullain n<K*tem |)ertinaeiter 
luxit. 

LXXV, Morte eius ita laebatiis est populus^ ut ad 
primum nuntiiini discurrentes pars: ‘^Tiberiinu in 
Tiberim 1 clainitarenL Temni inatrcm deosque 
Manes orarent, ne mortuo sedeni ullain nisi inter 
xmpios dai*enL alii unciun et Chunonias cadaven 
minarentin*^ exacerbati super menioriain pristinae 
2 crudelitatis etiaiu reeenti atrodtate. Naiti cum 
senatus consulto caiitum esseL ut poena damnatorum 
in decimum semper diem differrefcur^ forte aceidit ut 
quorandam siipplicii dies is esset, quo imntiatum de 
Tiberio erat. PIos implorantis honiinurn fidem^ (|uia 

1 illatis, r ; iulafcuH (illaUis), n. 

This stattxo, which took its name frum Terncuos, a siihurh 
of Byra<i«so, was a celebrated one ; ef» Cic. In Ven\ 2. 4. 119, 
* Of AuguatiiH, on the wesborn slope of th(^ Palatine Hill. 

^ Pharos, Ih*.! liO'i;-!-' at Alexandria, beeatno a general 

term. Of. Jul xxxix. 2. 
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fit. Seneca writes that conscious of his ftpproaching 
end^ he took off the ring^ as if to give it to someone^ 
but held fast to it for a time ; then he put it back 
on his finger^ and clenching his left hand, lay for a 
long time motionless; suddenly he called for his 
attendants, and on receiving no response, got up; 
but his strength failed him and he fell dead near the 
couch. 

LXXIV. On his last birthday he dreamt that the 
Apollo of Temenos,^* a statue of remarkable size and 
beauty, whicji he had brought from Syracuse to be 
set up in the library of the new temple,^' appeared to 
him in a dream, declaring that it could not be 
dedicated by Tiberius. A few days before his death 
the lighthouse ^ at Capreae was wrecked by an earth- 
quake. At Misenum the ashes from the glowing 
coals and embers which had been brought in to 
warm his dining-room, after they had died out and 
been for a long time cold, suddenly blazed up in the 
early evening and glow^ed without cessation until 
late at night. 

LXXV. The people -were so glad of his death, 
that at the first news of it some ran about shouting, 
Tiberius to the Tiber,'’ while others prayed to 
Mother Eartli and the Manes to allow the dead man 
no abode except among the damned. Still others 
threatened his body with the hook and the Stairs of 
Mourning, especially embittered by a recent outrage, 
added to the memory of liis former cruelty. It 
had been provided by decree of the senate that the 
execution of the condemned should in all cases 
be put off for ten days, and it chanced that the 
punishment of some fell due on the day when the 
news came about Tiberius. The poor wretches 
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ahsente adhue Oaio nemo t xstabat qui adiri inter- 
pellariqiie posset, custodes, ue quid ad versus (‘ou- 
stitutum taccrent, strmi»>:u1avenmt abieceruntqiie 
3 in Gemonias. Crevifc i_i;ilur imidia. (juasi etiain post 
mortem tyramii saevitia permanente. Corpus ut 
moved a Miseiu^ eoepit, eonelamantibus pleriscpuv 
Atellam potius deferendum <‘t in amphithcafcro S(^- 
miustilandum, Rcunam per milites d(‘porlatinn (\st 
erematum(|ue publico funerc*. 

LXXVL Tcsbimentum tiujrb^x ante bituuuinn 
fecerat, alteram sua, alicruin lil)erii mnnu, sed (*(Ki(un 
excmplo, obsignaveratque <‘tiam humilliinorum signis. 
Ko testemento hcredcs atuptis partibns rcHcjuilGaium 
ex Germnnico efc Tibcrium ex Druso ntspoles sub- 
stituitque in vicem ; dedit et legata pbtrisquc, inter 
quos virginibus Vesialibus, st»d <‘t miliiibus universis 
plebeique Romanac viritim atcpie etiam separatim 
vicorum magistris. 

The exact point is not clear. PerhapH an arn|>hitluiatre 
was chosen for the sake of ignominy, as well as to furnish 
accommodation for Hpc(ilatorH, aiid tiuit of Atella seems to 
have been the one nearest to MiHcnunu Or it may have, been 
bccaiise of TiboriiiH’s failure to mutcrtain tljo jjeoplc with 
shows (see chap, xlvii.) that it was proposed to make a farce 
of his funeral in Atella, the lionie of the ranndar Atcllan 
farces. 
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begged the public for protection ; but since in the 
continued absence of Gaius there was no one who 
could be approached and appealed to_, the jailers, 
fearing to act contraiy to the law, strangled them 
and cast out their bodies on the Stairs of Mourning. 
Therefore hatred of the tyrant waxed greater, since 
his cruelty endured even after his death. When the 
funeral procession left Miseninxi, many cried out that 
the body ought rather to be carried to Atella,^ and 
half-burned in the amphitheatre ; but it was taken 
to Rome by the soldiers and reduced to ashes with 
public ceremhnics. 

LXXVI. Two years before his death he had made 
two CDjnes of a will, one in his own hand and the 
other in that of a freedman, but of the same content, 
and had caused them to be signed and sealed by 
persons of the very lowest condition. In this will 
he named his grandsons, Gains,, son of Germanicus, 
and Tiberius, son of Drusus, heirs to equal shares 
of his estate, each to be sole heir in case of the 
other’s death. Besides, he gave legacies to several, 
including the Vestal virgins, as well as. to each and 
every man of the soldiers and the commons of Rome, 
witlx separate ones to the masters of the city wards. 
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C. CALIGULA 

I. (irEiiMANicuH, (I. Cm‘.sfins’ pal(T» DniKi vt luiuoriK 
Antoniae filiit.s, a Til)eri<> pafcmo adoptabUH, (piae.stui^am 
qiiiiu|aeani<> ante (juam per le^e.s li<‘erttt efc post eaiu * 
eonsulatuni Ktatim ge«Kib, JulsKU.sqiie ad excnatitum in 
(xennaniaiiq excessu Augu.sti nuiitiale, l<^gi(«i<*.s inu- 
vensas iinpe.ratorein Tiberiuiu pt‘rbiiiaci.s.siine recniHanti.s 
efc Hibi Kimmiani red p, ck*ferentis iiK‘t*rbinu pietate an 
consUntia umit>rt‘ eoinptvseuit atqiie bo.steniox (k'vicdo 
2 triuiuphavik Consul deinde iterum ercatus ae priiis 
quani hoiiorem iniret ad conipoiieaduwi Orieutts 
sbituin (‘xpuLsuSj euni Anneniae regem devieiKset^ 
Cappadoeiain in provinciae forinam redegisset^ annum 
agens aetatis quartum et triceiisiinuin diuturno morbo 
Antiochiae obiit;, non sine veneni suspicione. Nam 
praeter Hvores, qui toto corpore erant, et spumasj quae 
per os duebantj cremati quoque cor inter ossa in- 
corruptiim repertum est^ cuius ea natura existinuitur;, 
ut tinctum veneno igne confied ncqueat. 

That is, witliout holding tho intornicdiato ailicoH ; the 
interval between his quaestorship and eoiiHukhip was live 
years. 

* Of. Tih. XXV. 2, 
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I. GkrmanicuS;, father of Gains Caesar, son of 
Drusus and the younger Antonia, after being 
adopted by his paternal uncle Tiberius, held the 
quaestorship five years before tlie legal age and 
passed directl}!^ to the consulship.® When the 
= death of Augustus was announced, he was sent 

to the army in Germany, where it is hard to say 
) whether his filial piety or his courage was more 

conspicuous ; for although all the legions obstinately 
! refused to accept Tiberius as emperor, and offered 

’ him the rule of the state,^^ he held them to their 

allegiance. And later he won a victory over the 
enemy and celebrated a triumph. Then chosen 
consul for a second time, before he entered on his 
tei*m he was hurried off to restore order in the 
Orient, and after vanquishing the king of Armenia 
I and reducing Cappadocia to the form of a province, 

\ died of a lingering illness at Antioch, in the thirty- 

fourth year of his age. There was some suspicion 
; that he was poisoned; for besides the dai-k spots 

which appeared all over his body and the froth 
which flowed from his mouth, after he had been 
reduced to ashes his heart waj^ found entire among 
* his bones ; and it is sii])posed to be a characteristic of 

I that organ that when steeped in poison it cannot be 

I destroyed by fire. 
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IL Obiit autein, iit opinio fuit, fraude Tiheri, 
miiiisten<^ et opera Cii* Pisoni.s, (pii sub idem tempus 
Syriae praepositus, ncc (lissimulans ofleudendum sibi 
?mt ))atrem aut filiinu, epmsi jdnne ita necesse esset, 
etiam ae|»:nnii Giminnumm |:>^ravisKimis verborum 
ae renun ac*erl)ifeatibus nullo adhibito modo adfedt; 
j)nif)l(‘r (|uat% ufc Roinain naliit, paeiu‘ dise(»rpiuH a 
popu1f>j a senatu eapitis dainnattiiH esi. 

IIL Omnes Oenaanieo ecn-pt^ris animiipie virlutes^ 
efc (pumtas uernini etnepjam, vontigisHc satis eonsfcat : 
fomiam et fortitudineui e/^re^iam, in utroque 

eJoqiumttae dcK'trinaequc generc: prac^eellens, benb 
volentiam singulareiu eomdliandacfpni homininn 
gratiac ac promerendi amoris minim et tdii<»ax studiimL 
Fonnae minus congmebat gra<ulitas crurum, sed ea 
quoque paulatim repleta assidiia equi vectatione post 
2 cibiim. Hostem cornmimis saepe percuissifc. Oravit 
causas etiam triurnphalis ; aVpie inter cetera Btudior am 
moniinenta rcli({uit et <*omoedias Oraecas. Doini 
forisqiie dvilis, libera ac foederata opjiida sine lietoin- 
bus adibat. Sicubi clarormn virorum sepukra cog- 
nosceret, iiiferias Manibus dalmt* Caesonim clade 
Vmana veteres ac dispersas reliquias imo tunuiio 
humaturus, colligere sua maim et comjiortarc primus 
S adgressus est Obtrectatoribus etiam, qualescumquc 
et quantacumque de causa nanctus esset, lenis adeo 

01 m. Hi. 3. 

* See note cyn Tib. xxvi. 1. 
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IL Now the belief was that lie met his death 
through the wiles of Tiberius^ aided and abetted by 
Gnaeus Piso.^ This man had been made governor of 
Syria at about that time^ and openly declaring that 
he must give offence either to the father or the son, 
as if there were no alternative, he never ceased to 
show the bitterest enmity towards Germanicus in 
word and deed, even after the latter fell ill. In 
consequence Piso narrowly escaped being torn to 
pieces by the people on his return to Rome, and was 
condemned to death by the senate, 

HI. It is’' the general opinion that Germanicus 
possessed all the highest qualities of body and mind, 
to a degree never equalled by anyone ; a handsome 
person, unequalled valour, surpassing ability in the 
oratory and learning of Greece and Rome, un- 
exampled kindliness, and a remarkable desire and 
capacity for winning men’s regard and inspiring 
their affection. His legs were too slender for the 
rest of his figure, but he gradually brought them to 
proper proportions by constant horseback riding 
after meals. He often slew a foeman in hand-to-hand 
combat. He pleaded causes even after receiving the 
triumphal regalia; and among other fruits of his 
studies he left some Greek comedies. Unassuming * 
at home and abroad, he always entered the free and 
federate towns without lictors. Wherever he came 
upon the tombs of distinguished men, he always 
offered sacrifice to their sliades. Planning to bury 
in one mound the old and scattered relics of those 
who fell in the overthrow of Varus, he was the first 
to attempt to collect and assemble them with his 
own hand. Even towards his detractors, whosoever 
they were and whatever their . motives, he was so 
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et innoxius, at Pisuni dcereia siia rt!S<‘iiKlenti, 
elientelas divexaiiti ^ nun priiis suKcenHCre iu animum 
induxerit, quam veneficiis quo(jue et devotionibiis 
impugnari se cauiperisfeet ; ac ne tunc (laideiti ultra 
progressns^, quaia ut anucitiain ei inure niaiorum 
renimtkret ninadaretiiue duiue.sticiH ultituiem, niquid 
sibi accideret* 

IV* Qimruiu virtiituni fructuin nhernnumi tulit, 
Kic pmlmtim et dileetuK a stiiH, ut AugustuB — uinitto 
eiiiin uect'HKitudiucK rt*Hc[uas--dia cuuclaiuB an $ibi 
BucccKKunun dcBtinaret, adoptaiKlimi Tibedo dederit; 
Kic valgo favurabills, ut pluriuii tradnat, (|uuticas 
aliquo adveinret vel sicuade diHcederet, prae turba 
omxiTeatiinn pnmetpieutiunive iiunmmKjuaai eiau 
djs<*rimea vitae adis.se, e Germania veru past cone 
pressam .seditionein revcn-texiti praeturianaw cohurfces 
universas prodissc ol)viam, pnmuatuitum 

esset, ut duae teitum modo exireuL popidi autem 
Romani sexum, aetatem, (mlinexu omnem uscpie ad 
vicesimum lapiclein effudiase se. 

V. Tnmen longe maiora (‘t firiniora de eo indicia in 
mortc ae poat moitern exstitcnint* Quo dcfimctus 
est die, lapidabi sunt templa, sid)vcrsae deum arae, 
I^ares a quibu.sdaiu familiarc.s iu ])ublicum abiecti, 
partus coniugum expositi* Quin et barbaros ferunL 
quibus intestinum quibusquc adversiis nos belliim 
esset, velut in doniestico coimnunicpie ina<*rure eon- 
sensisse ad andutias ; regulos quo.sdfun barbam posuisse 
^ divexanti, Torrentim; diu voxanti, mnn, 

Puller details are ^ivon by Tao, -dnw. 2. (19. 5* Such 
spells were often inscx^betl on leaden tablets {dejlxionea ; 
^umhew talndUy Tac.), speoiineus of which have coma down 
to us. 

^ Bee note on A%g, ci, B. 
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mild and lenient^ that when Piso was annulling his 
decrees and maltreating his dependents, he could not 
make up his mind to break with him, until he found 
himself assailed also by potions and sj)ells.^ Even 
then he went no farther than formally to renounce 
Piso’s friendship in the old-time fashion, and to bid 
his household avenge him, in case anything should 
befall hhn.^ 

IV. He reaped plentiful fruit from these virtues, 
for he was so respected and beloved by his kindred 
that Augustus (tt) say nothing of the rest of his 
relatives) after hesitating for a long time whether to 
appoint him his successor, had him adopted by 
Tiberius. Pie was so popular with the masses, that, 
according to many writers, wlienever he came to an}^ 
place or left one, he was sometimes in danger of his 
life from the crowds that met him or saw him off ; 
in fact, when he returned from Germany after quell- 
ing the outbreak, all the cohorts of the praetorian 
guard went forth to meet him, although orders had 
been given that only two should go, and the whole 
populace, regardless of age, sex, or rank, poured 
out of Rome as far as the twentieth milestone. 

V. Yet far greater and stronger tokens of regard 
were shown at the time of his deatli and immediately 
afterwards. On the day when he passed away the 
temples were stoned and the altars of the gods thrown 
down, while some Hung their household gods into the 
street and cast out their newly born children.^ Even 
barbarian peoples, so they say, who were engaged in 
war with us or with one another, unanimously con- 
sented to a truce, as if all in common had suffered a 
domestic tragedy. It is said that some princes put 
off their beards and had their wives' heads shaved, as 
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et iixorum capital rfisisse ad indichnn inaxiuii luetus ; 
regum etiam regeiu et exereit/itiune venandi et 
eonvietu meg^st^^mun abstinuisHe, qiiud apiid Parfchos 
iustiti ^ imtar est. 

VL Romae (|uidem, eiini ad priiiinm famam vali- 
tudiiils aibmila H maenbi eivito.s .si*(pienti.s imntios 
opperiretiir, etrepente iain ve.speri iueertiH aueturilms 
etmvaluis.se buidem penaadmiisset, passun emu luiiiiui- 
bus et vietiniis in Oapitolimn eoneur.sutu esi ae paeue 
revtilwu* teiupli ibres» tie (piid gtsstituiiis^vuta reddere 
mumretur* expergefactus e .stmmu Tiberiu.s gmtu- 
lantium vocibus atque unditpie eoueiutudimu ; 

“^‘ Salva Roma, salva patrin, .snlvus esl (Jennaiiieus/* 

Et ut deiuum fato funetmu palam faetinu est, non 
.saladis ullis, non edietis inhiberi luetu.s publicus 
potuit duravitqiie etiam per festos Deeembris mensis 
dies. Aiixit gloriam desideriumcpie dcfunt^ti et 
atroeitas insetjuentium temporinn, (mnetis net? temere 
opinantibus reverentia eius ac metu x*epressam Tiberi 
saevitiain, (piae mox eruperit 

VIL Habuit in xnatrimonio Agrippinam^ M. 
Agrippae et luliae filiarn, et ex^ ea noveni liberos 
tiilit ; tiuorum duo infantes adhue rajiti, units iam 
puerascens insigni festivitate^ cuius efJigiem habitii 
Cupidinis in aede Capitolinae Veneri.s Livia dedicavit^ 

I iustioii nty ; the other mm> ham iusti. 
ot ex the other mm, have ex 07 Up. 


« A title originally applied to the king of Pornia an<l trail S' 
ferred to the king of the Parthiarm* 

^ Th^ SatumaEa, see Index and of. note on Ixxi. 1. 
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a token of the deepest mourning ; that even the king 
of kings ^ suspended his exercise at hunting and 
the banquets with his grandees^ which among the 
Parthians is a sign of public mourning. 

VL At Rome when the community, in grief and 
consternation at the first report of his illness, was 
awaiting further news, and suddenly after nightfall 
a report at last spread abroad, on doubtful authority, 
that he had recovered, a general rush was made from 
every side to the Capitol with torches and victims, 
and the temple gates were all but torn off, that 
nothing miglit hinder them in their eagerness to pay 
their vows. Tiberius was roused from sleep by the 
cries of the rejoicing tlirong, who all united in sing- 
ing 

Safe is Rome, safe too our country, for Germanicus 
is safe.*' 

But when it was at last made known that he was 
no more, the public giief could be checked neither 
by any consolation nor edict, and it continued even 
during the festal days of the month of December.^ 

The fame of the deceased and regret for his loss 
were inci’eased by the horror of the times which 
followed, since all believed, and with good reason, 
that the cruelty of Tiberius, which soon burst forth, 
had been held in check through his respect and awe 
for Germanicus. 

VII. He had to wife Agrippina, daughter of 
Marcus Agrippa and Julia, who bore him nine 
children. Two of these were taken off when they 
were still in infancy, and one just as he was a^’eaching 
the age of boyhood, a charming child, whose statue, 
in the guise of Cupid, Livia dedicated in the temple 
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Aiigustus in eiibiculo buo positam, cpiotiensque in-^ 
troiret;, exosculabattir ; ceteri jsoperBtite.s patri fueriint, 
tres sexus feniinnii, Agrip|>itia Drusilla Livilla, eon- 
tinuo triennio natae ; tf»ticleni mares, Nero et Dnisas 
et G. Caesan Neronem et Drusinn senatus Ti])cno 
cnminante hosfces iiidicwit. 

VUL C. Caesar natus est pritiie KnL Sept* ]mtre 
suo et €, F<aitc*lo Capitcnu* eoss. Cbt nntus sit, in- 
certuin tllversttas tradc‘iiUtini fats’l. (!in f^antuluH 
(metuliciis Tilmri gcnilum scTibit, Plinhis Seetnultis 
in Trcveris vieo Ainbitarvio supm Confhn'ntes ; addit 
etiain pro m'gumeuto avas ibi osteiuii inseriptas 
on AOKieriNAK evKHeKiitvM* VetBieuli impemutc mox 
eo divulgati a]Hul lubernas legiones proereatum 
indicant : 

castrk natiis^ patriis nutritns in nrniis, 
lam designate prjncij)is omen erat/’ 

2 Ego in actis Anti eclituin invenio* (bietulicuiu refellit 
Plinius quasi nientituin per aclulationeni, ut ad laudes 
iuvenis gloriosiqiu^ prineipis ali(|iud etiam ex urbe 
Herculi sacra sunieret, abusuincpie aodentius inen- 
dacio, quod ante annum fere natus Cl(*nnarnco iilius 
Tiburi fuerat, appellatus et ipse C. Caesar, de cuius 
amabili pueritia inmiaturoquc obitii supra diximus* 

3 Pliniuni arguit ratio temj)orum. Nam qui res August! 

See 2Hk liv. 

^ The ^cta puhUca or acta dtwma, an oniuial publication of 
important ovciitH. 

(Jliap. vii. 
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of the Capitoiine Venus^ while Augustus had another 
placed in his bed chamber and used to kiss it fondly 
whenever he entered the room. The other children 
survived their father, three girls, Agrippina, Drusilla, 
and Livilla> born in successive years, and three boys, 
Nero, Drusus, and Gaius Caesar. Nero and Dmsus 
were adjudged public enemies by the senate on the 
accusation of TiberiusA 

VI I L Gaius Caesar was born the day before the Aug, 
Kalends of September in the consulship of his father 
and Gaius Fonteiiis Capito. Conflicting testimony 
makes his birthplace uncertain. Gnaeus Lentulus 
Gaetidicus writes tliat he was born at Tibur, PI ini us 
Secundus among the Treveri, in a village called 
Ambitarvium above the Confluence. Pliny adds as 
proof that altars are shown there, inscribed For 
the Delivery of Agrippina.” Verses which were in 
circulation soon after he became emperor indicate 
that he was begotten in the winter-quarters of the 
legions : 

Pie who was born in the camp and reared 'mid the 
arms of his country. 

Gave at the outset a sign that he was fated to 
rule." 

I myself find in the gazette^ that he first saw the 
light at Antium. Gaetulicus is shown to be wi’ong 
by Pliny, who says that he told a flattering lie, to add 
some lustre to the fame of a young and vainglorious 
prince from the city sacred to Plercules ; and that 
he lied with the more assurance because Germanicus 
really did have a son born to him at Tibur, also 
called Gaius Caesar, of whose lovable disposition and 
untimely death I have already spoken.^ Pliny has 
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nieiiioriae inandariint, Oenaanieiini exacto coii.siilatu f 

in Oalliam mi.ssnni consentiunt iain nato Gaio. Nec I 

Plini opinionein in.senptio arac quiequani adiiiverit, | 

cum Agrippina bis in ea regione filins t‘nixa sit, et | 

qualiscinnque partus siiU‘ dllo sexus discriinine piter- | 

periinn voct'tur, (pual anti<|ui etiain piicllns puerns, | 

4 sicut et pueros puellos dictitarcnt* Rxstnt et Augusti I 

epistubi, nnlt^ paueos quain ubiret iiunise.s nil Agri])pi- I 

mmi neptein ibi sm|>bi de (biin hoe - luupu* <‘nhn i 

qni.squaiu iain alius infans nomine pari time siipere- ' 

rat: Pucrup Gaium XV. Kal. hm. dii volent, ' 

ut ducerent Talarius et Asillius, her! <nnn iis (‘ou- 
stitui. Mitto pmctcrea (*inn eo ex servis meis 
mcdicum, qucni seripsi Germanieo si vtdlefc ut 
retineret Valebis, men Agrippina, et (la!)is operaiu 

5 ut valens pervcnias ad Germauicuiu tumn/' Alnnuh^ I 

parere arbitror non ]H)buisse ibi nasei Gnimn, (pio [ 

prope bimiilus denmm perduetus ab urbe sit Versi- i 

culorum qiioque fidem eadeiu haec elevant et eo • 

facilius, quod ii sine auctore sunt Scquenda est 
igitur, quae soL‘0 restat et publiei instnimenti 
anetoritas, praesertim cum Gnius Antium omnibus 
semj)er locis atque secessibus praelatum non aliter 
quam natale solum dilexerit trndaturque etiam sedem 

ac domicilium imperii biedio urbis trnnsferre eo de- 
stinasse. 

IX. Caligulae cognomen castrensi ioeo - traxifc, 
quia manipulario habitu inter milites <‘dueabatur. 

^ The 7ms, have auotor after sola. 

® ioco, Bmvaidns; lo<;o, n. 

**' “Little Boots” (though really siugukr immber) . I’he 
caliga, or half -hoot, was regularly worn hy the soldiers. 
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erred in his chronology ; for the historians of 
Augustus agree that Germanicus was not sent to 
Germany until the close of his consulship^ when 
Gains was already born. Moreover^ the inscription 
on the altar adds no strength to Pliny's view^ for 
Agrippina twice gave birth to daughters in that 
region^ and any childbirth^ regardless of sex, is called 
puerperium, since the men of old called girls puerae, 
just as they called boys pnellL Fixrtbermore, we 
have a letter written by Augustus to his grand- 
daughter Agrippina, a few months before be died, 
about the Gahxs in question (for no other child of the 
name was still alive at that time), reading as follows : 

Yesterday I arranged with Talarius and Asillius to 
bring your boy Gains on the fifteexith day before the May 
Kalends of June, if it be the will of the gods. I 
send with him besides one of my slaves who is a 
physician, and I have written Germanicus to keep 
him if he wishes. Farewell, my own Agrippina, 
and take care to come in good health to your 
Germanicus." 

I think it is clear enough that Gains could not have 
been born in a place to which he was first taken from 
Rome when he was nearly two years old. This letter 
also weakens our confidence in the verses, the more 
so because they are anonymous. We must then ac- 
cept the only remaining testimony, that of the public 
record. - -ly since Gains loved Antiiim as if it 

were ■•i', always preferring it to all other 

places of retreat, and even thinking, it is said, of 
transferring thither the seat and abode of the empire 
through weariness of Rome. 

IX. Flis surname Caligula^ he derived from a joke 
of the troops, because he was brought up in their 
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A|)nd €|Uos quantinu pm(*ten‘a jK‘r han(‘ initrinien- 
tonim eoTisuetiulineiii tmwvc et gratia valuerit, 
inaxiine eognitniii est, vnm ptmt t*xc‘esstiin Augu.sti 
turaultuaiitiK ct in furorein u.srpie pra€*d|)it(‘s .snhis 
hand dubie ex (Hjnsiieetu ,su(» flexit. Non enini 
})niis destiieruiit, (punii abl(*gari ^ eiun nb seditionis 
})enc‘ulinn et in jjroxiinam civitatein denmndari 
aniinadvertisKeni ; tune dtnuuin ad paenileiiiiam versi 
repreTi.so ae retenU» vehieulo hividiain <|uae sibi lieret 
depvecati .sunt 

X. Coniitatiii? est [jatrein et SjHaea%*xpeditinni‘. 
Unde reversus prhtnnn in nuitri.s, deiiide ea r(‘l(‘gafca 
in Liviae Aiigiistae jiroaviae snat^ eanUtliernio nianKit ; 
(juain defunetain jiraetc^x talus etiain tinu* jiro roKtris 
laudavit Transibjne ad Antoniain avimu tT inub^- 
vicensnno aetatis atuio aeeitus Capixtas a Tiberlo 
uno atqiie eodein die togani Kuin])sit barbainque 
posuitj fJine idlo Iiouorc (pudis eontigerafc tiroeinio 
2 fratrum eius* Hie oimubusinsidiis tcuuptatuHelideiv 
tium cogeiitiunupie se ad querelas nulbun muquaiu 
Dccasioneiu dediL perinde obliterate suorinn casu act 
si nihil euiquain aecidisseL qna(* vero ipse pateretur 
incredibili dissimulation e ti’ansmittens tiinticjue in 
avum et qui iuxta erant obsequii, ut non innnerito sit 
dictum nec servum meliorem ulhan iu*c deteriorem 
domininn fuisse. 

XL Naturam tamen saevani atquo probrosain ne ^ 

^ ablogari, (J; i he other mnn, /tawe oblogari. 
clicicntiuni, LV; elicentiimi, Any ; fha of her nm, 
have et licentiuiu. 

no, ; tiu: other mm, have ncui. 
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midst ill the dress of a common soldier. To what ex- 
tent besides he won their love and devotion by being 
reared in fellowship with them is especially evident 
from the fact that when they threatened mutiny after 
the death of Augustus and were ready for any act of 
madnesS;, the mere sight of Gains unquestionably 
calmed them. For they did not become quiet until they 
saw that he was being spirited away because of the 
danger from their outbreak and taken for protection 
to the nearest town. Then at last they became 
contrite^ and laying hold of the carriage and stopping 
% begged to*be spared the disgrace which was being 
put upon them. 

X. He attended his father also on his expedition to 
Syria. On his return from there he first lived with 
his mother and after her banishnien with his great- 
grandmother Livia ; and when Livia died, though he so a.d, 
was not yet of age^ he spoke her eulogy from the rostra. 

Then he fell to the care of his grandmother Antonia 
and in the nineteenth year of his age he was called 
to Capreae by Tiberius^ on tbe same day assuming 
the gown of manhood and shaving his first beard, 
but without any such ceremony as had attended the 
coming of age of his brothers. Although at Capreae 
every kind of wile was resorted to by those who tried 
to lure him or force him to utter complaints, lie never 
gave them any satisfaction, ignoring the ruin of his 
kindred as if nothing at all had happened, passing 
over his own ill-treatment with an incredible pretence 
of indifference, and so obsequious towards his grand- 
father and his household, that it was well said of him 
that no one had ever been a better slave or a worse 
master. 

XL Yet even at that time he could not control 
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tiuH* quidein inhibere potfrat, ciuiii rt arnina<lvfr.si()iu- 
bus poenisque ad sii|>pli<duin datoruin cupidissiTne 
interc'SKet t*t gaiicas att|uc lululteria capillanunito 
celatus et veste Iruiga xiaetibuH obirid. ac Kfaeiiieas 
salbuidi eamuidicpu* artt’S Htudiosissitnc njqH‘tercL bi- 
die id Himv Tiberio patiente, si per has maiisiudieri 
poKset feniin elus lugtuiiuni. C^iuhI sagaeisHinuiK scuiex 
ibi prorsuH p(*rspexerat^ ni aliqiiotieiis prnt'diearet 
exitio KiU) oinniuiii(|ue Gaium vivere vl se im- 
trieem ^ populo Ihmmno^ PhaeUttmtiun arbi temmim 
edtieare, 

XIL Non ita imilto post luniatn Clitudillaiii M, 
Sikni nobiliHshni viri fillain duxit iiX(>renu Dturide 
augur ill loetmi (VatriH sui Drusi eh*siiijaiuH» priiiK 
quain inangurar<.*tur ad jxmtbicvituni iraduetUH est 
insigni testinionio pietati.s atqiu* indoli.s, eiun deserbi 
desolateque reliquis siibsidiis aula, Seiano hoste ^ sus- 
pecto inox et oppresso, ad sptun sueee.ssioni.s pnulatini 
admoveretur. Quani (juo inagis cundnnareL ainissa 
lunia ex partu Emiiain Naeviani, Maeronis uxorenq 
qui turn praetorian is eohortibiis praoerat^, soliidbivit 
ad stuprum, pollieitus et matrimoniimi suum, si 
potitus impcrio fuisset ;• deque ea re et iurti iurando 
et chirographo cavit. Per bane insinuatus Maeroni 
v(‘neno Tiberium adgressus est, quidain opinan- 
tur, spirantique adhue detrain anuluxn et, quoniam 
suspidoueni retinentis dabat, pulvinum iussit iniei 

^ The mm. have the gloBS aerpentis id genus after riafcrioem, 

2 hoste, T j vete, M j vetere, 6* ; ve tunc, XPV ^ > 
hoste tuno, OP^T. 
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his natural cruelty and viciousness^ but he was a most 
eager witness of the tortures and executions of those 
who suffered punishment^ revelling at night in glut- 
tony and adultery^ disguised in a wig and a long robe, 
passionately devoted besides to the theatrical arts of 
dancing and singing, in which Tiberius very willingly 
indulged him, in the ho{)e that through these his savage 
nature might be softened. This last was so clearly 
evident to the shrew'd old man, that he used to say 
now and then that to allow Gains to live would 
prove the ruin of himself and of all men, and that 
he was rearing a viper for the Roman people and a 
Phaethon for the world. 

XII. Not so veiy long afterward Gains took to 
wife Junia Claudilla, daughter of Marcus Silanus, a 
man of noble rank. Then appointed augur in place 
of his brother Drusus, before he was invested with 
the offce he was advanced to that of pontiff, with 
strong commendation of his dutiful conduct and 
general character ; for since the court was desei’ted 
and deprived of its other supports, after Sejanus had 
been suspected of hostile designs and presently put 
out of the way, he was little by little encouraged to 
look forward to the succession. To have a better 
chance of realising this, after losing Julia in child- 
biii;h, he seduced Ennia Naevia, wife of Macro, who 
at that time commanded the ])raetorian guard, even 
promising to marry her if he became emperor, and 
guaranteeing this promise by an oath and a written 
contract. Having through her wormed liimselL into 
Macro’s favour, he poisoned Tiberius, as soine think, 
and ordered that his ring be taken from him while he 
still breathed, and then suspecting that he was trying 
to hold fast to it, that a pillow be put over his face ; 
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(‘tiain tkuecH nianu .siia oppres^it, Hberfeo, qui 
oh atroeitatem faciiioriK (*xc‘lamavt*rat^ confe«fcim in 
3 micein aeto. Nt‘e ahhorn^t a V(‘ritattq cum .sint 
(juidam auctores^ ipsuin pontcu ctKi non de pcrfeeto, 
at ccrtc de eogitato (piondatn parricidio prnfe.s.sum ; 
glomtum eninn aasidue in (‘ommemc^randa sun pictate, 
ad ulciscimdam ueciun niatris t‘i IValnnn iniroLssi* kc 
( nun pugiotie caibicaihnn Tihi*ri dnnnicritJK t»i nn.seH- 
<*ordia cf^rrcpitim abiectn ihmt wcrnsisyc ; nvc illuuq 
quanquani HensiHHC‘t, 4Uii inquirere (pdcrtpiam aut 
exsecpii auBunu 

XIII. Sic iinpc?num ad(q)tu,s populum Hrjmnnimi^ 

vel dicaiu lioiuinum genu.s, vt>ti conipotian fcciL 
exoptfitissimus prince})S rnaxitnae })a.rti prnvincialium 
ae quod infautem plcrique cognovcmut^ sed 

et universae plebi nrbanae ob memnnain Genmuuei 
patris miserationemque prope afflict#u^ domiLS'. Itacpie 
lit a Miseno movit quainvi« lugmrfcis habitu ct funus 
Tiberi prose<iuensj^ tamen inter altaria ivt vi<ttiiuas 
ardentisque teedas densissiiun et laetLssiino obvionim 
agmine incessit, super fauste nomiiia sidus et 
^^pulliim’* et ^^pupiim” et ^^alurnnum*' appellant- 
timn* 

XIV. Ingressoque urbem^ stetini consensu senatus 
et irrumpentis in curiam tiirbae^, inrit^i Tiberi volun- 
tate^ qui testamento alterurn nepotem suuin praetex- 
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or even strangled the old man with his own handj 
immediately ordering the crucifixion of a freedman 
who cried out at the awful deed. And this is likely 
enough ; for some writers say that Caligula himself 
later admitted^ not it is true that he liad committed 
parricide^ but that he had at least meditated it at 
one time ; for they say that he constantly boasted, in 
speaking of his filial piety, that he had entered the 
bedchamber of the sleeping Tiberius dagger in hand, 
to avenge the death of his mother and brother ; but 
that, sei^iCd with pity, he threw down the dagger and 
went out again ; and that though Tiberias knew of 
this, he had never dared to make any inqiiixy or take 
any action. 

XIII. By thus gaining the throne he fulfilled the S7 a,j>. 
highest hopes of the Roman people, or I may say of 

all mankind, since he was the prince most earnestly 
desired by the great part of the provincials and 
soldiers, many of whom had known him in his 
infancy, as well as by the whole body of the city 
populace, because of the memory of his father 
Germanicus and pity for a family that was all bub 
extinct. Accordingly, when he set out from Misenum, 
thoiigh he was in mourning garb and escorting the 
body of Tiberius, yet his progress was marked by 
altars, victims, and blazing torches, and he was met 
by a dense and joyful throng, who called him besides 
other propitious names their star,’’ their chick,” 
their ^G>abe,” and their nursling/’ 

XIV. When he entered the city, full and absolute 
power was at once put into bis hands by the unani- 
mous consent of the senate and of the mob, which 
forced its way into the House, and no attention was 
paid to the wish of Tiberius, who in his will h<ad 
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tfitum adhiK^ coheredem ei dederat, ius arbitriininque 
omnium rerinn illi p(‘rmiKsum est tanta publica 
laetitia, iit trihns proximis numsihus ae ne toti.s qui- 
dem supra c‘(*ntum sexa^iiCinbi mflia vietinianmi (‘aesa 
tradantun 

2 C’nm d(dnd(‘ paueos post dies in pn^xinias Cam- 
paniat* insulas traieeisset, voln pr<^ reditu suse(‘pta 
sunt, ne mininiain (juideni oeeasionein quocpiam 
omitiente in testifieaiula sollieitudim? et eura <Ie 
iiieoluinitate eius, Ut vt‘ro in adversani valitudinein 
iiieidit, pernoetfintibus cunetis ein»a l^alatium, non 
defuerunt qui depu^naturc^s se arinis pro salute* a(‘^ri 

3 qinqiie capita Him titulo })roposit() vovereiit Aceesssib 

ad inmiensuni €*iviuni axnonati nobthilis etiam exte^r- 
norum favor* Namqin* Arbibanus Farthorum rex, 
odium semper conteuiptuinepie llberi prae sc ferens, 
ainicitiam hiiius ultro petiit venitque ad (sdloquium 
legati consularis et transgressiis Kuphraten ncpiilas et 
signa Romana C - i ^ i ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ • ■ adoravit. 

XV. Inc^endebau cu ipse siudia hoininum ornni 
generc popularitatis. Tiberio (*tim pliinmis lacrimis 
pro conbione laudato funeratoque amplissime, eon- 
festim Pand/iteriam et Fontias ad trHnsferende)s 
matris fratrisque cineres festinavit, teunpestate tur- 
bidn, quo magis pietas emmex^et, adiitque vern^ra- 
buiidus ae. per semet in urnas coxxdidit ; nee minore 
scaena Ostiam praefiixo in biremis puppe vexillo et 
inde Romam Tibeii subvectos per splendidissiimim 

^ See Tib> Ixxvi. 

* They wore eoxnpolled to fulfil tlioir vows ; see chap* 
xxvii. 2, 

« Of. Fit, ii. 4. 
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named his other grandson^ still a boy^ joint heir with 
Caligula.® So great was the public rejoicing, that 
within the next three months, or less than that, 
more than a hundred and sixty thousand victims are 
said to have been slain in sacrifice. 

A few days after this, when he crossed to the 
islands near Campania, vows were put up for his 
safe return, while no one let slip even the slightest 
chance of giving testimony to his anxiety and regard 
for his safety. But when he fell ill, they all spent 
the whole night about the Palace ; some even vowed 
to fight as gladiators, and others })osted placards 
offering their lives, if the ailing prince were spared.^ 
To this unbounded love of his citizens was added 
marked demotion from foreigners. Artabanus, for 
example, king of the Parthians, wdio was always 
outspoken in his hatred and contempt for Tiberius, 
voluntarily sought Caligula’s friendship and came to 
a conference with the consular governor ; then 
crossing the Euphrates, he paid homage to the 
Roman eagles and standards and to the statues of 
the Caesars.^ 

XV. Gains himself tried to rouse men's devotion 
by courting popularity in every way. After eulo-' 
gisitig Tiberius with many tears before the assembled 
people and giving him a magnificent funeral, he 
at once posted off to Pandateria and the Pontian 
islands, to remove tlie ashes of his mother and 
brother to Rome ; and in stormy weather, too, to 
make his filial piety the more conspicuous. Pie 
approached them with reverence and placed them in 
the urns with his own hands. With no less theatrical 
effect he brought them to Ostia in a bireme with a ^ 
banner set in the stern, and from there up the Tiber 
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queinque equestris ordini.s medio ac frequenti die 
chiobuK ferculis Mau.soleo intulit, inferias<jue is amnia 
religione piiblice institnit, et> amplius matri oir- 
censes carpe«tuniqiu‘ quo in pompa tratluceretur. 

2 At in menioriam patiis Septemiircnn ineiisem Ger- 
manknim appellavit. Post liaec* Anbiniae aviae, 
quidquid unupiam Livia Aiigu.sbi Inmcnaiin cepisset, 
uno smiatns eotisulto cmi^essit ; |mlriuim Cnaudium, 
(‘({uiteni H. ad id teinpus, coll(*gnin sibi in naisuktii 
assumpsit; fratrem Ti!n‘riuin die virilis tofca<‘ adop- 

3 tavit appellaviiqut‘ prineipem iuventiitisr De sororb 
bus auctor fuit, ut omnibus sa<*mtm‘ntJs adicerentur^ : 

Neque me liberosque nn^os eariores habtdio (piam 
Gahnn habeo et soror(‘s (nus^'; item ndationihus 
consulum: ‘‘Quod lioimm felixtpie sit^ C. Caesari 
sororibiisque ei us.’ ' 

4 Pari popiilaritate danmatos rtdegatosque restitiiit ; 
eriminuin, si quae residua ex priore tempore mane- 
bant, omnium gratiain fe(ut ; <‘onnnentfinos ad 
matris fratrunnpie siioriim eausas pc^rtinentis, ne cui 
postmodum delatori aut testi inaneret ulliis metus, 
conveetos in Forum, et ante dare obtestatus decs 
neque legisse neque attigissc^ (juiequam, eoneremavit; 
libellum de salute sua oblatiim non recepib, conten- 

^ adiicerentur, dxtmnth cmilttry ediHotw; ailicerontur 
(adficerentur) U. 


^ Of Augustus ; see A wj. o* 4. 

* Originally the title of the commander of tbo knights who 
were under forty-fivo and in active service. (Joufurred on 
C. and h. Cafesar by Augustus, it became the designation of 
the heir to the throne, and was later assutned by the emperors 
themselves. 

^ The consuls in making propositions to the senate began 
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to Rome^ where he had them carried to the Mauso- 
leum ^ on two biers by the most distinguished men of 
the order of knights, in the middle of the day, when 
the streets were crowded. He appointed funeral 
sacrifices, too, to be offered each year with due 
ceremony, as well as games in the Circus in honour 
of his mother, providing a carriage to carry her image 
in the procession. But in memory of his father 
he gave to the month of September the name of Ger- 
manicus. After this, by a single decree of the senate, 
he heaped «Lipon his grandmother Antonia what- 
ever honours Livia Augusta had ever enjoyed ; took 
his uncle Claudius, who up to that time had been a 
Roman knight, as his colleague in the consulship; 37 
adopted his brother Tiberius on the day that he 
assumed the gown of manhood, and gave him the 
title of Chief of the Youth.^-' He caused the names 
of his sisters to be included in all oaths : And I 
will not hold myself and my children dearer than I 
do Gains and his sisters ” ; as well as in the pro- 
positions ® of the consuls : " Favour and good fortune 
attend Gains Caesar and his sistei's.” 

With the same desire for popularity he recalled 
those who had been condemned to banishment ; took 
no cogni 5 ?ance of any charges that remained untried 
from an earlier time ; had all documents relating to 
the cases of his mother and brothers carried to the 
Forum and burned, to give no informer or witness 
occasion for further fear, having first loudly called 
the gods to witness that he had neither read nor 
touched any of them. He refused a note which was 
offered him regarding his own safety, maintaining that 

with a set formula (of. Aug, Iviii. 2, Jul, Ixxx. 2), wishing 
success to the emperor, or in earlier days to the State, 
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dens nihil sibi admissuni cur cui(|uum invisns esset, 
ne^avitqii€ se delntorilms aures habere. 

XVL Spintrias monstrosaruni Hbidinum aegrc ne 
profiuidn iiier^jcerct exnrattis, urhe siibinnvit. Titi 
Labieni, C(jrdi (Jreiimli\ CassI H<na*ri seripbi senatus 
coiisultis al)oHtn re(|tnn et tsssi* in mnnibti.s lectibrn- 
(|ue perm i, Slit qimndn maxime sua i/iier<‘sset ut 
laebi {piaeque postinis tradaniiir. Hathmes iiuperii 
ah Angusb) pra|Kmi snlitas seal a Tilnnio inl<*nni8sas 
2 puhlkavit Ma^lsimtibns libemiu inriH^dietinneni et 
sine sui appOIatione cnneessit. E(|uil;c*s R. severe 
curinsequc lu'c sine mederaiinne ree<ignnvitt pnlam 
adeinptn equn quibus ant prubri aliquid aut ignomt- 
iiiae iness(‘b e.orum (jui minnre culpa tenennitur 
noininibus mndn in recitatione praeteritis, Ut levinr 
labor iudicantibas ft^rct, ad quattuor prioris quintam 
decuriam acMidit. Tenipbivit et comitioxiini more 
S revoeato .sufFragia populo reddere. Lt*gata testa- 
mento Tiberi quaxtiquam abolito, .s(‘d et Iidlae 
Aiigusbie^ quod Tiberius supprt^sseratj cum lide 
ac sine calumnia reprat^sentata persolvit. Ducentesi- 
mam aiietlormm Ibiliae remisit; nuiltis iiutcmdiorum 
damna supplevit ; ac si quibus regna restituiL adiecit ^ 
et friictum omiiem vectigalioriuu et reditiim medii 
temporis, ut Antioeho Cominageno sest(‘ii;iinn milies 
4 confiscatum. Quoqiie inagis nullius non boni 
1 adiocib, ^ (Beroaldtt^) ; affeoit (adfeoit), U. 

“ See Tik xliii. L 

^ Of. Auff. XXXV, 2. 

^ See Augr, xxviiL 1 and ci. 4. 

^ Ducente^imam (ac. parkm)^ one haU of one per cenb 
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he had done nothing to make anyone hate him^ and 
that he had no ears for informers. 

XVI. He banished from the city the sexual per- 
verts called spintriae,^ barely persuaded not to sink 
them in the sea. The writings of Titus Labienus^ 
Cremutius Cordus/ and Cassius Severus^ which had 
been suppressed by decrees of the senate^ he allowed 
to be Inirited up, circulated, and read, saying that it 
was wholly to his interest that everything which 
happened be handed down to posterity. He published 
the accountsiof the empire, which had regularly been 
made public by Augustus/ a practice discontinued by 
Tibex'iiis. He allowed the magistrates unrestricted 
jurisdiction, without appeal to himself. He revised 
the lists of the Roman knights strictly and scrupu- 
lously, yet with due moderation, publicly taking their 
horses from those guilty of any wicked or scandalous 
act, but merely omitting to read the names of -men 
convicted of lesser offences. To lighten the labour 
of the jurors, he added a fifth division to the 
previous four. He tried also to restore the suffrage 
to the }>eople by reviving the custom of elections. 
He at once paid faithfully and without dispute the 
legacies named in the will of Tiberius, though this 
had been set aside, as well as in that of Julia 
Augustii, which Tiberius had suppressed. He 
remitted the tax of a two-hundredth on auction 
sales in Italy ; made good to many their losses from 
fires ; and whenever he restored kings to their 
thrones, he allowed them all the arrears of their 
taxes and their revenue for the meantime ; for 
example, to Antiochus of Commagene, a hundred 
million sesterces that had accrued to the Treasury. 
To make it known that he encouraged every kind of 
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exempli fniitor videretur, mulieri liUertiiiat^ oetin- 
genta doiiavit, quod exerueiata gravissimis tonuentis 
de seelere patroiii rctieuiKKet» Quns oh res inter 
relicpios honores d(‘erctus est ei (Epeus aureus, qiuun 
quotantiis eerto die collegia saec^rdot urn in Capitolium 
ferrent, senatu prosetpitudi' n(»bilibu.sque piu'ris ae 
puellis earmiue modulnto laudt^s virtutum (‘ius 
eauentibiis. Deeretuin aut(‘)n ut di<‘S, <|uo eepisset 
im}>eriinn, Parilia vt)earetur, v(*lul argtuneutuiu nmm 
eonditae urbis. 

XVIL Consulatus qiiattuor gessit, priituuu (‘X Knl 
lul |)er duos meiiRes, sc'cundmn ex Kal. laru per 
XXX dies, tertium uscjue in Idus Ian,, (piarttun usque 
scptimmn Idus easdtun. Ex omnibus diios novissi- 
luos coniimxit. Tertiutu autcun Luguduiii iuiit solus, 
non ut quidani opinnntur su})erbia nt‘gleg<uitiave, sc*d 
quod defiinctimi sub Kalcmdannn diern collegam 
rescisse absens non potuerat. Congiariuni ])opulo 
bis dedit treeeiios sestertios, totiens aburidantissimum 
epulmn senatiii equestri(jiie ordini, etiarn (*oniugibus 
ac liberis utroruinque ; posteriore epulo foretisia 
insuper viris, feininis ae ))uens fascias ^ piirf)iirae 
atque ^ concliylii distribuit. Et ut laetitiam publieam 
in perpetuiun quoque augeret, adieeit diem Haturna- 
libus appellavitque Iiivenalem. 

XV III- Munera gladiatoria paitim in ampbitheatro 
Tauri pai'tim in Saeptis aliquot edidit, quibus 
inseruit eatervas Afroruni Canqianorunwiue pugilum 

^ fascias, {IkroalduH); fasccB, n. 
atqiio, r/ ; ac, TlX ; at, MQJt 


^ An error, since he was consul in S9, 40, and 41. 
^ See Auff, xxix. 5. 
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noble action^ lie gave eight hundred thousand ses- 
terces to a freedwoman^ because she had kept silence 
about the guilt of her patron^ though subjected to 
the utmost torture. Because of these acts^ besides 
other honours^ a golden shield was voted him, which 
was to be borne every year to the Capitol on an 
appoiiited day by the colleges of priests, escorted by 
the senate, while boys and girls of noble birth sang 
the praises of his virtues in a choral ode. It was 
further decreed that the day on which he began to 
reign should be called the Parilia, as a token that 
the city had^ been founded a second time. 

XVII. He held four consulships, one from the 
Kalends of July for two months, a second from the Juiyi,s 7 Ajj 
Kalends of January for thirty days, a third up to the Jiui.i,89 „ 
Ides of January, and the fourth until the seventh jtm.is,# „ 
day before the Ides of the same month. Of all jaTi.r,4i ,, 
these only the last two were continuous.® The third 
he assumed at Lugdunum without a colleague, not, 
as some think, through arrogance or disregard of 
precedent, but because at that distance fi*om Rome 
he had been unable to get news of the death of the 
other consul just before the day of the Kalends. He 
, twice gave the people a lai*gessof three hundred ses- 
terces each, and twice a lavish banquet to the senate 
and the equestrian order, together with their wives 
and children. At the former of these he also dis- 
tributed togas to tlie men, and to the women and 
children scarves of red and scarlet. Furthermore, to 
make a permanent addition to the public gaiety, he 
added a day to the Saturnalia, and called it Juvenalis, 

XVIII. He gave several gladiatorial shows, some 
in the amphitheatre of Taurus^ and some in the 
Saepta, in which he introduced pairs of African and 
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ex iitmque* rej^Ume ek’ctisKiinonniL spertfi- 

(‘uliK semper Ipse pniesedit* svd iitterclmn aiit 
umgistnitllnis mit aniieis praesulendi ttiumis iniunxlt 
2 Seaenii'es hides et assicliit* vt varii g<‘rK*ris «c 
multifarinin fet‘iL qur»iulam et rmctiinies aeeensLs 
tola iirbe Imniuihus, Sparsit et iiiisstlk variariiiu 
renun et paimria euin ehwmie %*iriliin divisil ; ipia 
epulntioiu* e<puti R. contra se hilurius avidius(|ue 
vma^nti part(*s suas nhslt, h«»< 1 H seiiaion (di eajidein 
eaugam eodiidlioH, tjuilnis prai’torein tanu «’Xtra 
ordinem denigimhat Kiiidit cl eireenses plurh 
mos H mane ad vespemm lnt«‘Ht‘cda mo(h» Afriam- 
artirn venationt^ nmdo Trolac' fk‘eiirstonc% H cpiosdani 
praeeipuoSi minic? et clirysacelhi eonslrato Cireo nee 
ulliK nki ex .senatorio ordint* aungantUais. Com- 
mlsit et sulntog^ cum e Gelofciana apparaium (.'irei 
progpicientem pauci ex proxhnig Mat-nianis postu- 
lassent* 

XIX. Novum pwieterea atcpie inaiiditimi genus 
spectaeuli t*x<*ogitavit. Nam Baiarum medium inter- 
vallum ad ^ Puteolanas moles^ trimn milium et 
seseentonim fere passumn spatiiini, ponte eoniunxit 
contractis undique oiierariis navibus c‘t ordine 
dupliei ad anconis conloeatis superieotocjiKi aggere ^ 
2 terrene aq dereeto in Appiae viae formmii. Per 
hunc pontcjn iiltro citro conirneavit biduo <!ontuienti^ 

^ adt m^ferUd by Torrmfim^ 
aggere terrauo, tM other nm, emit aggerc. 


^ To Im scraaibkd for by tbo spoctaiors. 

^ A/Hcanaet supply Imftae and seo Index. 

® On the houses adjoining the Circus ; called Maeniam 
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Campanian boxers^ the pick of botii regions. He 
did not always preside at the games in person^ but 
sometimes assigned the honour to the magistrates or 
to friends. He exhibited stage-plays continually^ of 
various kinds and in many different places^ sometimes 
even by night, lighting up the whole city. He also 
threw aboni gills" ol.' various kinds^ and gave each 
man a basket of victuals. During the feasting he 
sent his share to a Roman knight opposite, him^, who 
was eating with evident relish and appetite^ while to 
a senator for the same reason he gave a commission 
naming him praetor oxit of the regular order. He also 
gave many games in the Circus, lasting from early 
morning until evening, introducing between the races 
now a baiting of panthers ^ and now the manoeuvres of 
the game called Troy ; some, too, of special splendour, 
in w'hich the Circus was strewn with red and green, 
while the charioteers were all men of senatoxial i-ank. 
He also started some games off-hand, when a few 
people called for them from the neighbouring bal- 
conies, as he was inspecting the outfit of the Circus 
from the Gelotian house. 

XIX. Besides this, he devised a novel and un- 
heard of kind of pageant; for he bridged the gap 
between Baiae and the mole at Puteoli, a distance of 
about thirty-six hundred paces, by bringing together 
merchant ships from all sides and anchoring them in 
a double line, after which a mound of earth was 
heaped upon them and fashioned in the manner of 
the Appian Way. Over tins bridge he rode back 
and forth for two successive days, the first day on a 

after a certain Maenius, who was supposed to have been the 
first to build such balconies. 

Over three and a half Roman miles. 
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immo ciie phalemto ^ vqim iiisignis{|iu* quereea^ 
corona et c.aetra et gladit» aun*ac|«c‘ ehlamjde, 
postridie (|uadrif»:Hrio habitn <‘urriculo(|ue biiugi 
i>imo$onnn ecpioruni, prae sc ferenn Dannnn piicrtim 
ex Parthorinn obsidilni.S:* cannitanit* praeiomnormii 
H agiuine <‘t in essecii?> etdiortt* ninieonnii. Scio 
plerowpu* existinuLsse talcnn a Cbiio pontein ex- 
eojL^itaiuin aeimilatione Xerxis <|ni non .sine ad- 
niiratione nlicpianlo angustiorein Hellespoiitinn 
coniabiilavtTit ; alios, ut Crenniiniain et Bniiuniiam, 
tpiibus innuinebat» nlieuius inuiensi opiTis lama 
territareL Sed nvuni ineuin narrnnten: puer audie- 
bam, eimsani (jperis ab intt^ri(»ribuH auHtns proditam, 
quod TbrasylbiH matluunatu’us anxio <l<* huecessopc 
Tibcrio vt in vc‘riuu nepcjtem proniori affirmasset 
non nuigis Gaiutn imperattunim tpnun per Baianum 
sinmn equLs diijeursuruim 

XX. Fkiidit ct peregre speetacada, in Sicilia 
Syracusis asticos ludos et in (bdlla Luguduni mis- 
cellos ; sed bic cert^imen quoquc Grat^cae Latinaeque 
faeutidiae, quo (‘crtauutie Icrunt vict<ndl)UH ))raenua 
victos contulisst^, cormideiu et laudes coinponere 
coaetos ; eos autem, qui niaxiine displicuissent, 
scripta sua spongia linguavc dclerc iussos, nisi 
ferulis obiurgari aut flinnine proximo incrgi nuilu- 
issent* 

XXL Opera sub Tiberio semipeiT(*cta, tcmplum 

^ falerato, U, 

® (piorcea, ^[Roth)i quiortmsa, MO\ quonjica, T; iriHigriis 

(juoque aerea, X, 

« See Tih. Iv. 

* Bee note on Tib* vi. 4* 

^ Obviously not a olioice, but determined by the degree of 
success of the contcBtants. 
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caparisoned horse^ himself resplendent in a crown oi 
oak leaves^ a buckler^ a sword, and a cloak of cloth of 
gold ; on the second, in the dress of a charioteer in 
a car drawn by a pair of famous horses, carrying 
before him a boy named Dareus, one of the hostages 
from Parbhia, and attended by the entire praetorian 
guard and a company of his friends in Gallic 
chariots. I know that many have supposed that 
Gains devised this kind of a bridge in rivalry of 
Xerxes, who excited no little admiration by bridging 
the much iija-rrower Hellespont ; others, that it was 
to inspire fear in Germany and liritain, on which he 
had designs, by the fame of some stupendous work. 
But when I was a boy, I used to hear my grandfather 
say that the reason for the work, as rrvc.ih-d l)y tlic: 
emperor’s confidential comtiers, was l hai ■rhras}-llij.s 
the astrologer had declared to Tiberius, when he was 
worried about his successor and inclined towards his 
natm’al grandson,^* that Gains had no more chance of 
becoming emperor than of riding about over the gulf 
of Baiae on horseback. 

XX. He also gave shows in foreign lands, 
Athenian games ^ at Syracuse in Sicily, and mis- 
cellaneous games at Lugdunum in Gaul; at the 
latter place also a contest in Greek and Latin 
oratory, in which, they say, the losers gave prizes to 
the victors and were forced to compose eulogies 
upon them, while those who were least successful 
were ordered to erase their writings with a sponge 
or with their tongue/ unless they elected rather 
to be beaten with rods or thrown into the neigh- 
bouring river, 

XXL He completed the public woi'ks which had 
been half finished under Tiberius, namely tlie temple 
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Au|jcu.sti tlieatruUK|iU‘ Poinpd^ ahholvit. Iiicoliavit 
aiitem aquae diu^tuin regieiu* Tihurti (*1 nniphi- 
theatrinn iiixba Saepta^ (pioruni opermn a .sucaa's^ore 
eius Claudio alleruin peraetuuv oiui.sKUin altenuu 
est Syraeusis eonlapsa vetufitaie luoenia d(‘orunK|ue 
aed<\s reftH‘ta(\ DtsliuavtTat et Sami Ptdycmtis 
regiam re.Htttums Mileti Didyimaiiii pera^(*n% in 
iu^o Alpium urb<*m eondm% ,sed ante omriia 
Lsihmuni in Ac*lmia perfodiua*, misemitpH* inm ad 
diuK’Utuulum opu.H pHmipilarem. 

XXI L HaetcnuK quasi de pHueipe, reliqua ut de 
moiistrti imrranda sunt. 

CoHiplimbus co^nomiuibiis adHumptis~nam c‘t 
et eastrorum blius ” eb excrdtuiuu” 

et '^optiiiiuH maximuH Caesar*’ v<)eal>atur — emu 
audiret Ibrtc* reges’i qui ollieii eausa iu urbem 
adveueniut, eoneertautis a})ud se super eenam de 
xiobilitate generis, exelamavit ; 

Ets Kocpavos ioTitif €h /3a(rtX€a9. 

Nee multum afuit quin statim diadema siuneret 
speciemqiie prineipatus in regrii formam eonverfceret. 

2 Veruni admoriitus et prindpimi et regian se 
excessisse fastigiuin, divinam ex eo nmi(‘statem 
asserere sibi coepit ; datoqae uegotio, ut siimdaera 
nmnituim religione et arte pracelara, inter quae 
Olympii lovis, apporterentur e Graeda,^ quibus 

^ e (iraeda, Feftetifin vcL o/’iniO; agr^gia, Xl. 


See (JlaiuL xx. 1. 

^ Of. JuL xliv. ;i « mad 2. 204. 

^ tinder Caligula the ao-callod ‘‘ principate” had he(xm)o 
an absolute monarchy. Caligula proposed to asHiuno the 
pomp of a king. 
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of Augustus and the theatre of Pompey. He 
likewise began an aqueduct in the region near 
Tibur and an amj)hitheatre beside the Saepta^ the 
fomier finished by his successor Claudius^^ while the 
latter was abandoned. . At Syracuse he repaired the 
city walLsj which had fallen into ruin through lapse of 
tiinc;, and the tem))les of the gods. He had planned;, 
besides^ to rebuild the palace of Polycrates at Samos^ 
to finislx the temple of Ephesus^ 

to found a city high up ^ above all^to 

dig a canal^ through the Isthmus in Greece/ and lie 
had already sent a chief centurion to survey the 
work. 

XXII. So much for Caligula as emperor ; we must 
now tell of his career as a monster. 

After he had assumed various surnames (for he 
was called Pious/' Child of the Camp/' ‘'^Father 
of the Armies/’ and Greatest and Best of Caesars”)^ 
chancing to overhear some kings^ who had come to 
Rome to pay their respects to him^ disputing at dinner 
about the nobility of their descend he cried : 

Let there be one Lord^ one King.” ® 

And he came near assuming a crown at once and 
changing the semblance of a principate into the 
form of a monarchy. But on being reminded that 
he had risen above the elevfition both of princes and 
kingS;, he began from that time on to lay claim 
to divine majesty; for after giving orders that such 
statues of the gods as were especially famous for 
their sanctity or their artistic merits including 
that of Jupiter of Olympia/ should be brought from 

« The chryBelephantinc statue of Zeus by Pheidias ; see 
chap. Ivii. 1. 
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capita dempto suunx iiu})onerct, pnrteiu Palatii ad 
Forum usque proniovit, atque aede Castoris et 
Pollueis ill vestibidum traiisfigurata, (‘orisisteiis saq)e 
inter fratres deos, medium acluraudum se ad(Htntibus 
exhibebat ; (^t quidam eimi Latiar(‘m b^vem coii- 

3 salutanmt. Tem])lum ctiam mimini suo prcjprium 
et sacerdotcH et exeo/^itatissimas hoHtias iustituit. 
Ill templo simulaenmi stabat aiireum iccuucanti 
amiciebaturqiie cotidie ve.ste, qimli ipse utt*retin% 
Map^isteria sacerdofcii ditissimus cpiisque et amliitituie 
et lieitatioiie maxima vieibus comparabapt* Hostiae 
erant phoenicopteri, pavones, tetraone.s, uumidicae, 
meleagrides, pliasianae, quae generatim per singulos 

4 dies inimolarentur, Et iioctibus qiiidem |)leuam 
fulgeiitemque lunam invitebat assidue in amplexiis 
atque concubitum, interdiu vero cum Capitolino love 
secrete fabulabatur, mode iususurrans ac praebens 
in vicern aurem, mode claiius nec sine iurgiis. Nam 
vox comminantis audita est : 

H /X, avaeip yj eyw or€, 

donee exoratus, ut referebat, et in eontubernxum 
iiltro invitatus super templuin Divi August:! ponte 
transraisso Palatium Capitoliumque coniunxit* Mox^ 
quo propior esset, in area Capitolina novae domus 
fiindamenta iecit. 

XXIIL Agrippae se nepotem ncque (jredi neque 
dici ob ignobilitatem eius volebat suseensebatque, 
si qui vel oratione vel carmine imaginibus eum 
Caesarum insererent. Praedicabat autem matrem 


lliadf 23. 724, where after a long aucl indecisive wrestling 
bout Ajax thus challenges Odysseus to settle the contest. 
^Avdeipe is doubtless used in a double sense, perhaps with 
aposiopesis, Raise me up (to heaven), or thee I’ll 
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Greece^ in order to remove their heads and put 
his own in their place^ he built out a part of the 
Palace as far as the Fonim^ and making the temple 
of Castor and Pollux its vestibule, he ofteti took his 
place between the divine brethi’en, and exhibited 
himself there to be worshipped by those who pre- 
sented themselves ; and some hailed him as Jupiter 
Latiaris. He also set up a spc'.oial temple to his own 
godliead, with priests and with victims of the choicest 
kind. In this tem])le was a life-sized statue of the 
emperor in gold, which was dressed each day in 
clothing su^eh as he wore liimself. The richest 
citizens used all their influence to secure the priest- 
hoods of his cult and bid high for the honour. The 
victims were flamingoes, peacocks, woodcock, guinea- 
hens and pheasants, offered day b}" day each after its 
own kind. At night he used constantly to invite the 
full and radiant moon to his eixibraces and his bed, 
while in the daytime he woxxld talk confidentially 
with Jupiter Capitolinus, now whispering and then in 
turn putting his ear to the mouth of the god, now in 
loxider and even angry language ; for he was heard 
to nxake the threat : Lift me up, or I’ll lift thee.”.^ 
But fiiifilly won by entreaties, as he reported, and 
even invited to live with the god, he built a bridge 
over the temple of the Deified Augustxxs, and thus 
joined his Palace to the Capitol. Presently, to be 
nearer yet, he laid the foundations of a new house in 
the court of the Capitol. 

XXIIL He did not wish to be thought the gi'and- 
son of Agrippa, or called so, because of the latter s 
humble origin ; and he grew very angry if anyone in 
a speech or a song included Agrippa among the 
ancestors of the Caesars. He even boasted that 
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suam ex incesto, quod Aiigu.stu.s etim lulia filia 
adinisisset, proereatani ; ac non eontentus liae 
August! insectatione Aetiacas SieidaKcpie ^ vi<'l{)n*a.s, 
lit fiinestas p. R. et calami to.sns^ vetuit .solltmmibu.s 

2 feriis cclelmiri, Liviam Augustam proaviain lilixtuu 
stolatum ” idi'iitidem app<*llan.s, ctiam igiio])ililatis 
quadam ad scnatum t‘pistula argtuua^ aumis csi qtiasi 
matcnio avo d(‘cariom‘ Fundatio ortam, cum publicas 
inonumcnlis ccrtuui sit:, Aididium Lurcoiiem ^ Homat* 
houoribus functiim. Aviai^ Antoniac sccrtdinn pclumti 
dcncgavit, nisi ut intcrveniri^t Mai^ro ^ pmcfcctus, 
ac per iatius modi indignitates et tacdia causa, 
exstitit mortis, date tamen, ut quidam putant, t*b 
veneno ; net* defunctae iill um lumorem habuib 

3 prosj)exitque e tri<*liaio ardentein rogmn. Fratrem 
Tiberiuin inopinantem repcnte immisso tribimo 
militum iiiteremit, Silanum item soeenmi ad m‘cem 
secandasque novacula fauces compulit, causatus in 
utroque, quod hie ingTCssum se turbatius mare non 
esset seeutus ac s{)e occupandi urbem, si (piid sibi 
per tempestates accideret, remansissett, ilhi antidotum 
oboliiisset,^ quasi ad praecavenda venena sua sump- 
turn, cum et Silanus im})atientiam nauseac^ vitas.sct 
et molestiam navigandi, et Tiberius proj)ter assiduam 
et ingraveseentem tussim medicamento usus esset* 

^ Siculasque, r? n, 

I-^iirconemj : L\ rgojicni, ti. 

* oboluiaset, ; o’jo'eviHSot, imn. 

^ Bee Aug. xvi. 1. 

* The stoki was the eliaractoriatic droHs of the Honiaa 
matron j as the toga was that of the man. 

® See note on Tib, xxxvii. 3. 
adoption j see olmp. xv. 2. 
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his own mother was born in incest^ which Augustus 
had committed with his daughter Julia ; and not 
content with this slur on the memory of Augustus^ 
he forbade the celebration of his victories at Actium 
and off Sicily by annual festivals,^ on the ground that 
they were disastrous and ruinous to the Roman 
])eople. He often called his greatgrandmother Livia 
Augusta Ulysses in petticoats/' ^ and he had the 
audacity to accuse her of low birth in a letter to the 
senate^ alleging that her maternal grandfather had 
been nothing but a dccurion ^ of Fundi ; whereas it is 
})roved by public records that Aufidius Lurco held 
liigh officers at Rome, When his grandmother 
Antonia asked for a private interview., he refused it 
except in the presence of the praefect MacrOj and by 
such indignities and annoyances he caused her death ; 
although some think that he also gave her poison. 
After she was dead^ he paid her no honour^ but 
viewed her burning pyre from his dining-room. He 
had his brother Tiberius put to death without warn- 
ings suddenly sending a tribune of the soldiers to do 
the deed ; besides driving his father-in-law Silanns to 
end his life by cutting his throat with a razor. His 
charge against the latter was that Silanns had not 
followed him when he put to sea in stormy weather^ 
but had remained behind in the hope of taking 
possession of the city in case he should be lost in the 
storm; against Tiberius.^ that his breath smelled 
of an antidote., which he had taken to guard against 
being poisoned at his hand. Now as a matter of 
fact^ Silanus was subject to sea-sickness and wished 
to avoid the discomforts of the voyage^ while 
Tiberius had taken medicine for a chronic cough^ 
which was growing worse. As for his uncle 
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Nam Claudiiim patruum non nisi in ludibriinn 
reservavit, 

XXIV, Cum omnibus sororibus suis eonsuetudinem 
stupri fecit plenoqiie convivio singulas infra sc 
vicissim eonloc'abat uxore supra eubante. Ex iis 
Drusillam vitiassc virgiiumi praetextatus ndluu* 
creditor atque ctiam in (^oncubitu eius (jiumdam 
dejjrehensus ab Antonia avia, npud quam slmal 
eduea})antur ; mox Lueio Oissio LoTigiiio {‘onsulari 
eonlocatam abduxit et in modum iustac*. uxoris 
propalam habuit; heredem quoque bonorum at(|ue 

2 imperii aeger instituit, Eadem dtTuncta iustititim 
indixit, in quo risissc laviss(‘ cenasse cum parentibus 
aut coniuge liberisv(i capital fuit, Ac macroris im- 
patiens, cum repente noctu profugisset ab urbe transcu- 
currissetque Campaniam, Syraousas petit, rursusque 
inde prepare rediit barba capilloque promisso ; m^c 
umqiiam j)ostea quantiseimique de rel)iis, n.e pro 
eontione quidcni populi aut apud milites, nisi per 

3 numen Drusillae deieravit. Rcliquas sorores nee 
cupiditate tanta nec dignatione dilexit, ut quas saepe 
exoletis suis prostraverit ^ ; quo faeilius eas in causa 
Aemili Lepidi condemnavit quasi adultcras et in- 
sidiarum adversus se conscias ci, Nec solutn chiro- 
grapha omnium requisita fraude ac stupro divulgavit, 
sed et tres gladios in necem suam j)rae 2 )aratos Marti 
Ultori addito elogio consecravit. 

^ proatraverit, §- ; the earlier nm, Jmve prostravit. 
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Claudius., he spared him merely as a laughing- 
stock. 

XXIV. He lived in habitual incest with all his 
sisters^ and at a large banquet he placed each of 
them in tunx below him., while his wife reclined 
above. Of these he is believed to have violated 
Drusilla when he was still a minoi*;, and even to have 
been caught lying with her by bis grandmother 
Antonia^ at whose house they were brought up in 
company. Afterwards^ when she was the wife of 
Lucius Cassius Longinus^, an ex-consul^, he took her 
from him and openly treated her as his lawful wife ; 
and when ill., he made her heir to his property and 
the tln’one. When she died, he appointed a season 
of public mourning^ during which it was a capital 
offence to laugh, bathe, or dine in comjxany with 
one's parents, wife, or children. He was so beside 
himself with grief that suddenly fleeing the city by 
night and traversing Campania, he went to Syracuse 
and hurriedly returned from thei*e without cutting 
his hair or shaving his beard. And he never after- 
wards took oath about matters of the highest moment, 
even before the assembly of the people or in the 
presence of the soldiers, except by the godhead of 
Drusilla. The rest of his sisters he did not love 
with so gx'Cat affection, nor honour so highly, but 
often prostituted them to his favourites ; so that he 
was the readier at the tiaal of Aemilius Lepidus to 
condemn them, as adultex’esses and privy to the con- 
spiracies against him ; and he not only made public 
letters in the handwriting of all of them, procured 
by fraud and seduction, but also dedicated to Mars 
the Avenger, with an explanatory inscription, three 
swords designed to take his life. 
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XXV. Matl'imonia (!ontraxerit tiirpius an dimiserit 
an tenuerit, non est facile discernere* Liviam 
Orestillam C. Fisoni nubenteni, cum ad oflidmn ctipse 
venisset, ad se dediiei imperavit intraque pautaw dies 
repudiatain biennio post rcde^avit, <}uod rt*peti.sse usuin 
prioris mariti tempon* audio vid(‘)>atur. Alii tradunt 
adbibitmn cenae Tuiptiali inandasKcad Pi.soiu‘in <a)ntra 
accumbeutem ; ^‘^Noli uxortan lueam prcnu*rc/* statitn- 
{pie e convivio abduxisse secuin ac proximo du* lulb 
xisse: matrimoniuin sibi rept^rtum cxemplo Rotnuli 

2 et Augusti. Lolliam Faulinam, Cd Mctnmto <*<msidari 
cxerdtus regenti niiptam, facta nuuitione aviae tdus 
ut quondam pulcherrinuu^, subito ex provinda cvocavit 

ac perductam a marito coniuiixit sibi brevi([lu^ inissam I 

fecit interdicto cuiusqiiam in p{‘rp(‘tuinn c{)itu. j 

3 Caesoniam ncque facie insigni neqiie aet^ite integra , 

matremque iam ex alio viro trimn filiarum, scd luxu- i 

riae ac lasciviae perditae, et wdentius et constantius | 

amavit, ut saepe chlamyde peltaque et galea ornatani ! 

ac iuxta adequitantem militibus ostenderit, amicis vero 
etiam nudam. Uxorio nomine non prius^ dignatus 

est quam enixam, uno atquc codein die prufessus et 

4 maritum se eius et patrem infan tis ex ea nat^ie. In- 
fantem autem, luliam Drusillam appellatam, per 

^ C., 9ms.; P., imcriptiom. 
noa prius, supplied hy Eoth* 
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XXV. It is not easy to decide whether he acted 
more basely in contracting his marriages^ in annulling 
theni^ or as a husband. At tlie marriage of Livia 
Orestilla to Gains Piso^ lie attended the ceremony hini- 
selfj gave orders that the bride be taken to his own 
house^ and within a few days divorced her ; two years 
later he banished her^ because of a suspicion that in 
tins meantime she had gone hac^k to her former 
husband, Otliers write that being invited to the 
wedding banquet he sent word to Piso^ who reclined 
opjiosite to him : Don’t take liberties with my wife/’ 
and at once carried her off with him from the table, the 
next day issuing a proc^lamation that he had got him- 
s<df a wife in the manner of Romulus and Augustus. 
When the statement was made that the grandmother 
of Lollia Paulina, who was manned to Gaius Memmius, 
an ex-consul commanding armies, had once been a 
remarkably beautiful woman, he suddenly called Lollia 
from the ’'er from her husband, and 

married n- r : . ..-■u u , ■ ■ . time he put her away, 
with the command never to have intercourse with 
anyone. Though Caesonia was neither beautiful nor 
young, and was already mother of three daughters 
by another, besides being a woman of reckless ex- 
travagance and w^automiessj he loved her not only 
more passionately but more faithfully, often exhibit- 
ing her to the soldiers riding by his side, decked 
with cloak, helmet and shield, and to his friends 
even in a state of nudity. Pie did not honour her 
with the title of wife until she had borne him a 
child, announcing on the selfsame day that he had 
married her and that he was the father of her babe. 
This babe, whom he named Julia Drusilla, he carried 
to the temples of all the goddesses, finally placing 
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omnium dearum templa cireumferens Minervae gromio 
imposuit aleiidamque et instituenciam ('oinmcndavit. 
Nec iillo fomiore indicio sni semirn.s <*K.se eredebat 
quam feritatis, rpia(‘ illi quocjm* tanta inni ttmc ernt, 
ut infcstis digitis ora et oeulos .siniul ludentium iii- 
fantiinn in (’CKKoret. 

XXVL Love ae frigiduin sit Ids addere, fjuo ])ro- 
pinquos amic{w<pie pact(» Iravtaverit* Pbilemaeum regLs 
lubae filium, eonsobriniun mnnn— twb enim el i.s M. 
Antoni vx Selene filia mqxKS — et in ip.surn 

Macronem, ipnam Ennianq adiiiloreK linpcuni ; (piibuH 
omiiibxi8 pro necessituditus Um*. procpu* inmabyrum 
gratia eruenta mor« jxT.soIuta est. 

2 Nihilo ntverentior leniorvx* er/j^a Htumtinn, quondam 
sinnnus honoribus fimetcKS ad e,s.s(‘duin sibi ourren* 
togatos per aliquot passuuin milia et eenantf niodo 
ad pluteum modo ad pedes stare suecnnetos linfceo 
p^issus est ; alios cum clam iiitereiuisseL <*itare nihilo 
minus ut vivos perseveravit, pauc^js post dies volun- 

3 taria inorte peri.sse mentitusd Consulibus oblitis de 
natali suo edicere abrogavit magistrabura fuitque per 
triduum sine sunima potestate res p. Qiiaestoreni 
suum in coniuratione nomiiiatum flagellavit vestc de- 
tracta subieetaqiie milituin pedibus, cpuj finne vcr- 
beraturi insisterent. 

4 Simili superbia violentiaqm^: ceteros traetavit or- 
dines. Inquietatus fremitii gratuit^i in Circo loea de 
media nocte occupantium, omnis fustibiis abegit ; elisi 

^ cmontifcus, Bmtky. 

« Or perliaps, in filiort linen fcanicH. 

* This remark shows the regard in which the empty title 
of ‘^consul” was still held. 
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her in the lap of Minerva and commending to her 
the child’s nurture and training. And no evidence 
convinced him so positively that she was sprung 
from his own loins as her savage temper^ which was 
even then so violent that she would try to scratch 
the faces and eyes of the little children who ]dayed 
with her. 

XXVI, It would be trivial and pointless to add to 
this an account of his treatitient of his relatives and 
friendSj Ptolemy^ son of king Juba, his cousin (for 
lie was the grandson of Mark Antony by Antony’s 
daughter Selene), and in particular Macro himself 
and even Ennia, who licl])cd him to the throne ; all 
these were rewarded for their kinship and their 
faithful services by a bloody death. 

He was no whit more respectful or mild towards 
the senate, allowing some who had held the highest 
offices to run in their togas for several miles beside 
bis chariot and to wait on him at table, standing 
napkin in hand ^ either at tlie head of his couch, or at 
his feet. Others he secretly put to death, yet con- 
tinued to send for them as if they were alive, after a 
few days falsely asserting that they had committed 
suicide. When the consuls forgot to make proclama- 
tion of his birthday, he deposed them, and left the 
state for three days without its highest magistrates.^ 
He flogged his quaestor, who was charged with con- 
sjiiraey, stripping ofl'the man's clothes and spreading 
them under the soldiers' feet, to give them a Arm 
footing as they beat him. 

He treated the other orders with like insolence 
and cruelty. Being disturbed by the noise made by 
those who came in the middle of the night to secure 
the free seats in the Cii^cus, he drove them all out 
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per emii tumiiltuin viginti nuiplius equiten ILj lolideni 
n\ati‘oiiiU% super iiuuimeraui tnrl)ain eeteraiu. Hejuuiieis 
ludi% inter plebem et ecpiiteni eaimaui disi'ordiannu 
ferens^ dedinuH inatiirius dabat, ut etpiestria^ nb 
infnno quoque oeeupareTitur. Gladiatnrio ntiuuua* iv- 
dnetis iuterduin flajSj^rantisNiiuo .sale Vi‘Iis (|uenH 

(juani velaljaL reinotoqui* ardiuario apparalu tabidns 
fera.Sj vilissinuKS stuuuque eonba’lins gladiatoren, pra- 
que " paeguiariis }>atres fan u liana u iiattm in b(umai 
parteiti sed iasigais debilitate alupia etqqKua.s .subieie- 
bat Ae nonmaaquaiii horreia prat*elusLs popula 
famem iudixib. 

XXVII. Saevitinin ingetu'i pin* baee niaxiiae ostiuH ^ 
dit. Cum ad .sagiaam ferarum lauaeri prn(*paratirum 
earius peeudes (tomparareniur, ex naxiis lauiaiubm 
adnotavit^ ct eiustodianim seriem reeogno.seeius, uulliuH 
inspeeto elogio, stiiiB tautum mudty intra purtiemn 
medianq a calvo ad calvum ” diiei inq)eravit. V(»tuiu 
exegit ab eo^ qui })ro salute Hua gladiatoriaiu uperaiu 
promiserat, speebivitque ferro diinieantem iu‘c climiHit 
nisi vietorem ct post nmltas preccs, Altenmq (jui Hi*. 
peritiirum ea de eausii voverat^ euiurtantem pueris 

, ^ cquestria, 8 ^ ; e{|UOBtri, 

^ proquo, Bilchder ; quoquo, nm, 

» paegniads (-iia), M (JX ; paginareH, ny. 


Tho reason for the term ikcimaa^ if the reading he correct, 
is Timtertain ; of. note on Aug. xli, 2. Obviously his purpt>se 
•was to lead the rabble to occ\ix>y the knights’ seats before 
the plays began, and tiuis to start a fight* 

* The muming oi paegrdarii is uncertain ; they may have 
carried arma Imoria or arms incapable of causing death* Bee 
ll’riedhtnder, Lift mul MammrH, hhig. trans. iv. p. 179, 

« The eloyium was the tablet on which the charge against 
the prisoner was recorded* 
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with cudgels ; in the confusion more than twenty 
Roman knights were crushed to deaths with as many 
matrons and a countless number of others. At the 
plays in the theatre;, sowing discord between the 
commons atid the knights^ he scattered tJie gift 
tickets aliead of time^ to induce the rabble to take 
the seats reserved for the equestrian order. At a 
gladiatorial show he would sometimes draw back tlie 
awnings when the sun was hottest and give orders that 
no one be allowed to leave ; then ren\oving the usual 
equipment would mabcli worthless and decrepit 
gladiators against mangy wild beasts^ and have sham 
fights^^ between householders who were of good 
ixqnite., but conspicuous for some bodily infirmity. 
Sometimes too he would sliut up the granaries and 
condemn the people to hunger. 

XXVIL The following are special instances of his 
innate brutality. When cattle to feed the wild beasts 
which he had provided for a gladiatorial show were 
rather costly^ he selected criminals to be devoured^ 
and reviewing the line of prisoners without examining 
the chai'ges/ but nierely taking his j)lace in the middle 
of ii colonnade^ he bade them be led away from 
baldhead to baldhead.”^ A man who had made a 
vow to fight in the arena/* if the emperor recovered^ 
he compelled to keep his word, watched him as he 
fought sword in hand, and would not let him go 
until he was victorious, and then only after many 
entreaties. Another who had oflPered his life for the 
same reason, but delayed to kill^ himself, he turned 

^ It seeins probable that there happened to be a bald- 
headed xnan at oacli end of the line ; the expression became 
proverbial. 

« See chap. xiv. 2. 
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tnididitj verbenatum inftilatuiii<|iie repoK- 

cemtes per vieos agen^nt, tpioad prnt‘t‘ipibirc*tur ex 

3 ag^ere. Multes heiu^sti ordiuis deforaiatos prius 
stigniatinn notE ad in<‘talla et imnntioiit'H vianiiu 
nut ad Ix^Htins e<uult*miiavii mii bestinrmu more 
(pindnpt‘di*K <‘avea eo(»rcniii aiit medios semi disseeuit, 
nee omiU‘s gravilnm ex emisis^ vennn male di* inumn’e 
suo opinaloH, vel (juod mnntfunm ]H'r gtmium smtm 

4 deienissent PareiiteH HU})pliei(» filiorum inieresse 
cogebat : quorum uni valitudiiuun exeiisanti leetieam 
inisiL ^dium a Hpectaeulo j)otuia(‘ epulis statbn ndbb 
bait atqiie omni eomitati^ ad hilaritfttem et ioeos 
provoeaviL Curatorem muncruni ae venatiornim per 
continiios dies in eonspectu suo c*ateinH verberatinn 
non pmis occidit quam offensus putrefacti cerebri 
odore. Atellanac poetain ob ambigui ioci versi<ailum 
media ampiiiitheatri harena igni eriunavit. ]*’(|uiteni 
E. obiectum feris^ cam se innoeentein proclamasseb, 
reduxit abscisaque lingua rursus induxit. 

XXVin. Revoeatum quendam a vetere exilio 
sciseitatus^ qiiidnam ibi faeere eonsuesseL resi)on~ 
dente eo per adulationcm : Deos semper oravi ut, 
quod evenit^ perireb Tiberius et tu imperares/* 
opinans sibi quoque c^xsules suos mortem impreeari^^ 

\ Heo Auij* lx. 
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over to his slaves^ with orders to drive him through 
the streets decked with sacred boughs and fillets^ 
calling for the fulfilment of his vow^ and finally hurl 
him from the embankment. Many men of honour- 
able rank were first disfigured witli the marks of 
branding-irons and then condemned to the mines, to 
work at building roads, or to be thrown to the 
wild beasts ; or else he shut them u]) in cages on all 
fours, like animals, or had them sawn asunder* Not 
all these punishments were for serious offences, but 
merely for ciibicdsing one of his shows, or for never 
having sworn by his Genius." He forced parents to 
attend the executions of their sons, sending a litter for 
one man who pleaded ill health, and inviting another 
to dinner immediately after witnessing the death, 
and trying to rouse him to gaiety and jesting by a 
great show of affability. He had the manager of his 
gladiatorial shows and beast-baitings beaten with 
chains in his presence for several successive days, 
and would not kill him until he was disgusted at the 
stench of his putrefied brain. He burned a writer of 
Atellan farces alive in the middle of the arena of the 
amphitheatre, because of a humorous line of double 
meaning. When a Roman knight on being thrown 
to the wild beasts loudly jxrotested his innocence, be 
took him out, cut off his tongue, and put him back 
again. 

XXVIII. Having asked a man who had been 
recalled from an exile of long stoding, how in the 
world he spent his time there, the man replied by way 
of flattery : I constantly prayed the gods for what 
has come to pass, that Tiberius might die and you 
become emperor.” Thereupon Caligula, thinking 
that his exiles were likewise praying for his death, 
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iiiiHit cimim insulas, t|ui uiiivrrsos c'iiiitru<‘i(L'in*ui, 
Cum diseerpi seiiatorein munipissut, sulK»rmuit qui 
ingi’edientem ouriam nqKuiie hosteni piddicum apptd- 
lantes iiiwulenuit;, gmphiisquc cuidbssuni lacuvaiidinu 
ceteris tradciamt ; nee ante sntiatus t‘st (puuti meinhni 
ct artus et viset'ra hominis ti*a(*ta per vicn>s ai(pu‘ 
ante se ctinjjfcsta vulissct* 

XXIX, ImnmnissiiiiH frieUi alrtKuiatc ver- 

bonnn. Nihil magis iti iiatum mm hmdnrt* sc u(‘ 
ptolwe dicebat (|Uani, ut ipsius vt^rla)* titar, ABmrp€>- 
^j/lav^ hoc est inverccundmim Moucnti Anioniat* avlnc: 
tamquam parum css(‘t non oboedire : 

ait^ omnia mild et in omnis liccuv.’* Tnuadatarus 
fratmn, quern metu vemmorum pra<*rrHiniri jm^dR'a- 
mentis' suspicabatur : Antidotuin/' inquit, “ adversus 
Caesarem ? Rclegatis sororibus non solum insulas 
habere se^ sed etiam gladios minabatur, Frat‘torium 
viruin ex secessu Auticyrae^ quam valitiidinis <?auHa 
petierat^ propagari sibi (‘ormtxeatum saepius d(*sid(*ran- 
tem cnnn mandasset intiuami, adiecit neccsssariam 
esse sanguinis missioiumi, taxi tatu diu non prodesK(‘t 
elleborum. Dcciiuo quoque die numeruin punieji- 
dorum ex custodia subscribeus^ rationem ho purgare 
dicebat, Gallis Graecisque aliquot uno tejn|)ort^ 
condeinnatis gloriabatur Gallogracciam se sub(*gisH(\ 

XXX. Non temere in (|uem(piatn nisi crebris et 
mlTiutis ictlbus aniinadverti passus (sst, ])erpetiio 


« Immobility/’ a Hfcoic virtue, {Since in Gains this look 
the form of callous indifferent}© to suffering and to public 
opinion, it became inverecundia. 
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Kent emissaries from island to island to bu teller them 
all. Wishing to liave one of the senators torn to 
pieces, he induced some of the members to assail 
him suddenly, on his entrance into the House, with 
the charge of being a public enemy, to stab him with 
their styles, and turn him over to the rest to be 
mangled ; and his cruelty was not sated until he 
saw the man’s limbs, members, and bowels dragged 
through the streets and heaped uj) before him. 

XXIX. He added to tlie enormity of his crimes 
by the brutality of Ins language. He used to say 
that there was nothing in his own character which 
he /idmired and approved more highly than what he 
called his aharpexj/ia/^ that is to sa}^^ his shameless 
impudence. When his grandmother Antonia gave him 
some advice, he was not satisfied merely not to listen 
but replied : Remember that I have the right to 
do anything to anybody.” When he was on the point 
of killing his brother, and suspected that he had 
taken drugs as a precaution against poison, he cried : 

Wliat ! an antidote against Caesar ? ” After banish- 
ing his sisters, he made the threat that he not only 
had islands, but swords as well. An ex-praetor who 
had retired to Anticyra for his health, sent frequent 
requests for an extension of his leave, but Caligula 
i had him put to death, adding that a man who had 

not been helped by so long a course of hellebore 
needed to be bled. On signing the list of prisoners 
who were to be put to death every ten days, he 
said that he was clearing his accounts. Having 
condemned several Gauls and Greeks to death in a 
■ body, he boasted that he had subdued Gallograecia. 

XXX. He seldom had anyone put to death except 
I by numerous slight wounds, his constant order, which 
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notociiK* imn pvaeerpto : Itn IVri ul iu<»ri si-iitiat” 
Purxito per erroreni noiniuis alu) (juaui qiu-ixi dcHiina- 
verat, ipsimi quoque paria iiieruisHt^ dixit, IVagicum 
illud subitide iactJihat : 

()dt‘riiit, dinii m(‘tuant.” 

2 Saepe in eiuiclo.s pariter Keuatoren ut Hidani <‘lientiK 4 

ut niatriK nc^ frairutxx .suonun delalores, inv<‘c‘tus (‘Kt 
proIatiH lihcliis, qu<)« creniaton .shnulnvH'raC <li‘ft‘xisa« 
que Tilxeri sacvitia (piani neet‘«Kar|a, (‘lUJi text 
crimiJumtibiLS credcBduta l<kj[iu*«tri‘in ordint'in 

ut scaenae hai*ena(‘qu(‘ devotinn asHidiu* pnweulit* 
Infensus turbae faventi adversuK .studiinn .suuni 
cxclaniavit : Utiiiam p. II. uiiaui (‘ervicem haberel 1 
cumque TetriniuK latru postularetur, eb ejui 

3 postularent, Tetrniios es.se ait lU^tiaiii tunieafci 
quinque numero gregatiin diinieantt\s .siiu» eerbituine 
ullo totidem secutoribus sueeulxuei'aiit ; (‘uui oeeidi 
iixbereutur^ unus re.suni})ta fusdna oinne.s vietere.s 
iiitereinit ; Iianc ut cnidelissiinani caedexxi et d(*flevit 
edioto et eos^ qui .spcietare .su.stinui.s.senL ex.s(‘eratu.s 
est. 

XXXI. Queri etiain palani de c(uulicioit\e tinupormii 
suorum .soIebaL quod nulliH calainitatilxu.s publiei.s 
insignirentur ; Augufiti priricipatuin dade Vainaxxaj, 
Tiberi ruina spectaculorum apud Fideuas ituunora" 


« AcoiuH, Tray,y 203. 

* See chaj). xv. 4. 

® For puniKhiiuint, or to fight in the arena* 

Bee Index, iind FnedhiiKicr, op, ciL (p. 440, fin, 6) iv, 

m c 

^ See Au^. xxiil L 
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soon became well-known, being : Strike so that he 
may feel that he is dying.’’ When a different man 
than he had intended had been killed, through a 
mistake in the names, he said that the victim too 
had deserved the same fate. He often uttered the 
familiar line of the tragic poet ® : 

Let them hate me, so they but fear me/’ 

He often inveighed against all the senators alike, 
as adherents of Hejaniis apd informers against his 
mother and* brothers, producing the documents 
which he pretended to have burned,* and upholding 
the eriielty of Liberius as forced upon him, since he 
could not but believe so many accusers. He con- 
stantly tongue-lashed the equestrian order as devotees 
of the stage and the arena. Angered at the rabble 
for applauding a faction which he opposed, he cried : 

I wish the Roman people had but a single neck,” 
and when the brigand Tetrinius was demanded,^^ he 
said that those who asked for him were Tetriniuses 
also.. Once a band of five retiarii ^ in tunics, matched 
against the same number of yielded without 

a struggle ; but when their death was ordered, one 
of them caught up his trident and slew all the 
victors. Caligula bewailed this in a public pro- 
clamation as a liiost cruel murder, and expressed 
his liorror of those who had had the heart to 
witness it. 

XXXI. He even used openly to deplore the state 
of his times, because they had been marked by no 
public disasters, saying that the rule of Augustus had 
been made famoxis by the Varus massacre/ and that 
of Tiberius by the collapse of the amphitheatre 
at Fidenae/ while his own was threatened with 
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hilein factum, siio oI)Iivi<>nein iininiucre prospcritatt* 
rerum ; at<|ue ideuticlein exerdtiuim cac(l(\^, faincin, 
pestileutiam, iucimdia, fiiatum ali{|uem ttn-nu* 
0 }>tJibat* 

XXXII. Animum qucquc rcmittcutti ludoque el 
epuliw endcm factunun didorunupu* .sacvilia 

aderat. Sat*pe in cunspcctu praudtailis vcl coinis** 
auHs ,s(‘rm(» tjuacstioues p(»r RnatuuUa halndmiiiur, 
inilcK decullandi nrtifcx (juil)uHcuiu({Uti» c custudia 
capita amputabat. Puteulis d<Hli<’aU(m<* puutiH, {[utan 
*d> Kiginficavimtis, cinn mulius c 
litore invibuHset; ad Kt% rtquuitc (unuis pruc<npllavitt 
quondam fj^uberruutula appreliendetvtes couU.s n‘iui.s- 
‘2 que detni.sit in mare. Ronme publico epulo ncrvuin 
ob detractam lectin argeuteam laminam caruifici 
eonfcstim tradidit, ut mniiibus a]>KciniH atqiu* antt* 
pectus e collo pcndtuitibus, ])raccedeutc‘ tittdo qui 
causain poeiuu^ iudicaret, per c(K*tus ejmlaniium 
circinnduceretur. Murmillonem e hido rudibus 
secum battuentem et sponte prostratuni ca)iifodit 
ferrea sica ae more victorum cum pahna discau'urrit. 
3 Admota altaribus victima succinctus poparurn habitu 
elato alte nialleo eultrariiuu ma<‘tavit. Lautiore 
convivio effusiis subito in cachiunos eousulibus, qui 
iuxta cubabaut, (|uidnaiu rideret blande (puuuamtibus : 

^ Bee chap, xix. * Bee note on chap. xxx. 3. 

« The popa knocked down the victim with a mallet or with 
the back of an axe-head, and tljo nilfrariuH thcji cut the 
animars throat, 
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oblivion because of its prosperity ; and eveiy now 
and then he wished for the destruction of his 
armies^ for famine^ pestilence^ fires^ or a great 
earthquake. 

XXXII. His acts and words were equally cruel, 
even wheti he was indulging in relaxation and given 
up to amusement and feasting. While he was 
lunching or revelling capital examinations by torture 
were often made in liis presence, and a soldier who 
was an adept at decapitation cut off the heads of 
those who wre brought troni prisoxi. At PuteoH, at 
the dedication of the bridge that he contrived,"' as has 
been said, after inviting a number to come to him 
from the shore, on a sudden he had them all thrown 
overboard ; and when some caught hold of the 
rudders of the ships, he pushed them off into the 
sea with boathooks and oars. At a public banquet 
in Home he immediately handed a slave over to the 
executioners for stealing a strip of silver from the 
couches, with orders that his hands be cut off and 
liung from liis neck upon his breast, and tliat he 
then be led about among the guests, preceded by 
a placard giving the reason for his punishment. 
When a munnillo ^ from tlie gladiatorial school fought 
with him with wooden swords and fell on purpose, 
he stabbed him with a real dagger and then ran 
about with a palm-branch, as victoi’s do. Once 
when he stood by the altar dressed as a popaj^ 
and a victim was brought up, he raised his mallet 
on high and slew the miltrarius. At one of his 
more sumptuous banquets he suddenly burst into 
a fit of laughter, and when the consuls, who were 
reclining next him, politely inquired at what he 
was laughing, he replied: What do you suppose, 
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Quid/’ iiiquit, nisi mio nm> nutu iugulari utrum{|iie 
vestriini Ktatim posse ? 

XXXIIL Inter vaiios ioeos, assistens siinulacro 
lovis Apellen tragoedum eonsuluisset utc‘r illi nmior 
videretur, cunetHutein flagellis dis<‘idit eonlaudans 
subind(‘ vtKaun d(‘pre(*antis quasi ctiain in geinitu 
praeduhann. Quotient ux(»ris vel lunieulae tadluin 
cxoseidaretur, addt^bal : ^’'Tiun lama cervix sinud ac 
iu.sscro dcinetiir/’ (i^uin et stibindt* iacditbai i*xqtiisi“ 
tiiruin si‘ vel fidiculis de Caestuna sinq ctrr eani tanto 
oj>(‘re diligeret* 

XXXIV. Nec nn'nore livore ae inalignilate cjuam 
superbia saeviti/upui pn(uie adversus tmmis ac‘vi 
borninum genus grassatus e.st Htattias viroruni 
irdiistrium ah Augusto ex Oipitolina area propter 
angustias in eampuui Martiiou amlatas ita subveriit 
atque disiecit ut restitux Kulvis titulis non potut*rint, 
vetuitque postliae viventiuin <aii(|uani usquani statuani 
aiit imagiiieni nisi camsulto ct auctore s<* poiiL 
2 Cogitavit etiaxxi de Hoineri eaxainnibus abolendis, cur 
enim sibi non licere, dieexis, quod Platoxu licuLssi^t, 
qui eurn e eivitate qimm constituebat citx’cnt ? S(*d 
et Vergili ac Titi Livi seripta et miagines pauliim afuft 
quin ex oxnxiibiis bibliotbecis axnoveret, quorum 
alterum ut nullius ingenii mixiimaeque dociriixxie, 
alteram ut verbosmxx in historia neglcgextteixique 
carpebat. De iuris qiiocput consultis, cjuasi Keientiae 


« Literally, ‘‘ the corrls,^* as aii iustnunoat of torture j of. 
Tib. Ixii^ 2, On the whole passage eh xkw 3 and L 2. 
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except that at a single nod of mine both of you 
could have your throats cut on the spot ? '' 

XXXIII. As a sample of Ins humour, he took his 
place beside a sbitue of Jupiter, and asked the 
tragic actor Apelles which of the two seemed to him 
the greater, and when he hesitated, Caligula had 
him flayed with whips, extolling his voice from time 
to time, when the wretcJi begged for mercy, as 
passing sweet even in his groans. Whenever he 
kissed the neck of his wife or sweetheart, he would 
say : Off <*pmes tin's beautiful head whenever I 

give tlie word.” He even used to threaten now and 
tlnrn that he would resort to torture® if necessary, 
to find out from his dear Caesonia why he loved her 
so passionately. 

XXXIV. He assailed mankind of almost ever3r 
epoch with no le.ss envy and malice than insolence 
and cruelty. He threw down tlie statues of famous 
men, which for lack of room Augustus had moved 
from the ctourt of the Capitol to the Campus Martius, 
and so utterly demolished them that they could not 
be set uj) again with their inscriptions entire ; and 
thereafter he forbade the erection of the statue of 
any living man anywhere, without his knowledge 
and consent. He even thought of destroying the 
poems of Homer, asking why he should not have 
the same jwivilege as Plato, who excluded Homer 
fi’om his ideal commonwealth. More than that, he 
all but removed the writings and the busts of Vei'gil 
and of Titus Livius from all the libraries, railing at 
the fonner as a man of no talent and very little 
learning, and the latter as a verbose and careless 
historian. With regaj'd to lawyers too, as if intend- 
ing to do away with any practice of their profession, 
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eorum omneni usuiii nbolRnrus', mvpv se 

rnchereule dfccturuin nr cjiiid respondrre })()ssint 
praeter einn. 

XXXV. Vt‘t(^ni faiuilinrum iusigiiiu iiobilLssiiiu^ 
cnl(pi(‘ adeinii, T(>r(|iiat(> torquein, Cbunmmto vrinvm^ 
Cu. P(niip<‘i() sHrpis /iriti<piaii Magni eoi^tunnciL 
Ptolciruuniiu, (k‘ quo ndtuH, id; arci'.s.sitiun c ri*gn<» id 
(*X('t‘pium hoiu)nficH% luai alia de (*miwi rrpfnii* )>rr» 
ruKHii, (plain cpiod rdeuti* ae niimus ingrisssum 
KpeidaiHila eonviadlsHn hninimnn ocjilns fulgtnv 

2 purpurcae abollae animadvcrtit. Fuichms id. i*(nnato.s 

(piotieixB iiibi occiirreriuit, nccnpitio rasn didnrpabat 
Erat Aesiu«^ PrcxHilus pairc priinipilari, ob rgr(‘gmin 
corpori.s aniplitudinwn id spf(*i(‘ni ( 'olosscn^s diidti.s ; 
Iiinie .speidacHilis dtdractuin id in bamnua 

deduetum ThracH td iriox hoplainacho ^ (‘(anjiamvil 
bisque vkdorein constriagi sine mam iu.s.sit id paanis 
obsitum vieatim circumdiiei ae rnuHeribiis ostendi;, 

3 deindc iugulnri. NuUus dcuiiquc tain abieidae ifoadi- 

■ \ i sortis fuit, cuius non coininodis 

' 1 . \ I quod luultos iain annos 

poteretur saci*rdotio, validiorem adversarmni .suboiai- 
avit. Cum (juodam die mvmeris csscdario Porio post 
proBperam pugriarn servum siuan mnimiuittcuti 

^ Aesiiis, Ihm ; K»ius, 0. 

^ boplomacho, Scthtlh'ncs ; aj^lonuuilw*, n. 

Xemorcnsi, 0 '*^^; m:niori'!»Ki, n. 


Hoc (ihap, xxvi. L 

* He himself was bald ; sec chap. L L 
« The (^iard Oiipid ’’ from iw\o<rffh and fynms. 

^ The xxriest of I)iaiia at JSTcini, who mast be a fugitive 
slave and obtain his olHec by slaying Ids preih,*f-.‘'OU‘. 

® A gladiator who fought from a cuiiri-,: : see uotc^ 

on chap, xxx, 8, 
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he often threatened that he would see to it^ by 
HeaveU;, that they could give no advice contrary to 
his wish. 

XXXV. He took from all the noblest of the city 
the ancient devices of their families^ from Torquatus 
Ins collar, from Cincinnatus his lock of haii% from 
Cinacnis Pompcius the surname Great belonging to 
his /lucient race. After inviting Ptolemy, whom I 
have mentioued before, to come from his kingdom 
atid receiving him witli honour, he suddenly had 
him (,‘xeciitcTl for no other reason than that when 
giving a gladiatorial show, he noticed that Ptolemy 
on entering tiie theatre attracted general attention 
l)y tile splendour of his purple cloak. Whenever he 
ran across handsome men with fine heads of hair,^ he 
disfigured them by having the backs of their heads 
vshaved. There was a certain Aesius Proculiis, son of 
a chief centurion, called Colosseros® because of his 
remarkable size and handsome appearance ; this man 
Caligula ordered to be suddenly dragged from his 
seat in the amphitheatre and led into the arena, 
where lie mated) ed him first against a Thracian and 
then against a heavy-armed gladiator ; when Proculiis 
was victor in both contests, Caligula gave orders that 
he be bound at once, clad in rag'S, and then put 
to death, after first being led about the streets and 
exhibited to the women. In short, there was no one 
of such low condition or such abject foidiime that he 
did not envy him such advantages as he possessed. 
Since the king* of NemU^ had now held his priest- 
hood for many years, he hired a stronger adversary 
to attack him. When an essedarins ^ called Porius was 
vigorously applauded on the day of one of the games 
for setting his slave free after a victory, Caligula 
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studiosiiis plauHiim eKset, ita |>r()ri])uit ^ He 
ut caleata lacinia togne praec<*p.s per grad if. s irc^t, 
indigifabundiis et claniitans doininimi geiitiinn 
populiim ex re levi.s.siiiia plus* lionerls gladtaioH 
tribuciiteia qiiain conseiTalispriiu'ijfibuH aut praisseiiLi 
aibi. 

XXXVL Piulifiiiae ne{|iu‘ .siiae" n(*(|ue nllcime 
])epereii, M, Lepidunij Miie.stenaa* ijaiitoininiuiti, 
quD.sdafn ob.sidi'.^ dib^xiK.se ferliir eniumerdif muiui 
«tupr,l Valeriu.s Catullus, eoii.sulari fandlia iuvinii.s, 
stu])ratmrii a He ac latera sibi (‘ontubendo (du.s ebdessa 
v<K‘iferatu.s est Su|)rr soronnn ince.sta (‘t 
iioti.ssiuunn prustitutae Pyrallidis aiuoreui non fciuuere 
ulla iulustriore ivmiwi abstinuit Quas plerunupie 
cuni inaritis ad cerjaiu voeatas praeterque pedes suos 
traiiseunti.s diligenter ae lente inercafitiufu more eon- 
siderabat^ etiam faeiem inatiu adlevaiis, si quae pudori^ 
subniitterent ; ipiotiens deinde libuisset egressus tri- 
dinio, cum inaxime placitam sevoc^asset, paido po.st 
rei^efitibus adhue la.S(‘iviae riotis reversiis vel laiidabat 
palam vel vituperabaL singula enuiueran.s bonainaiave 
corporis atque*. croncubitus* Quibiisdam absent! urn 
maritoruni nomine repudium ipse inisit iiissitque in 
acta ita referri. 

XXXVIL Nepotatus siimptibus omnium prodi- 
gorum ingenia superavit, commentus novum bal- 
nearum usum, portentosissima genera dbonnn atejue 

^ proripuifc se, Roth; proripnit, AUJI* ; proripult o, 
s(i proripuit, UST i se proripiiit e, XlQ. 

' ne(|ue HUiie, added hi ; omiiied hy the. othar mw, 
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rushed froiu tlie aiuphitheatre in such haste that he 
trod on the fringe of his toga and went headlong 
down the steps^ fuming and shouting : The people 
that rule the world give more honour to a gladiator 
for a trifling act than to their deified emj)erors or 
to the one still present with them.” 

XXXVI. He respected neither his own chastity 
nor that of anyone else. He is said to have had 
unnatural relations with Marcus Lepidus^ the panto- 
mimic actor Mnester^ and certain hostages. Valerius 
CatiilluS;, a ypung man of a consular family, publicly 
proclaimed that lie liad violated the emperor and 
worn himself out in commerce with him. To 
say nothing of his incest with liis sisters and his 
notoi'ious passion for the concubine Pyrallis, there 
was scarcely any woman of rank whom he did 
not approach. These as a rule he invited to 
dinner witli their husbands, and as they passed 
by the foot of his couch, he would inspect them 
critically and deliberately, as if buying slaves, even 
putting out his hand and lifting up the face of 
anyone who looked down in modesty; then as 
often as the fancy took him he would leave the 
room, sending for the one who pleased him best, 
and returning soon afterward with evident signs 
of wliat had occurred, he would openly commend 
or criticise his partner, recounting her charms 
or defects and commenting on her conduct. To 
some he personally sent a bill of divorce in the 
name of their absent husbands, and had it entered 
in the public records. 

XXXVIL In reckless extravagance he outdid 
the prodigals of all times in ingenuity, inventing 
a new sort of baths and unnatural varieties of food 
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(‘eiianmn ut ealicJis uujLCurntis lavaivtiir, 

pretiosKSsinm niar/^anta nc(‘t(f .surlHTct, roii- 

vivis ex auro pnjics ri ohsonin apporuTeC aut fru^i 
hominein esse {)])ortere nut Cae, snrtau. 

Quin et numino.s non inedioeri.s suiuinae e 
basilione Inline per ali(piot (lies .spansit in plt‘hi‘nL 
2 Fabrieavit et (b^eeriK LibunneaH ^ennnniis pttppibus, 
vcrsieol 01*1 bus veHs^ inn/<na thenuanim (‘i }>orti«*mnu 
et; lri<‘liaioruin laxibiB* niag'ria{|ue idtnui vitiuui 
ei poinireraruin arboruin variidate; (|uibus dis^'unibens 
do die inter elioros nc syni))linni;ts ^ lilnra (^nnipnnine 
pemgraret In exlriielionibiis pmetoi^iorum nitpie 
villnnun onini rnbione poslhnbitn uiliil lam tdlietun* 
eoneujHScebat quniu (juod posse (*tliei m*gnrelur. .Et 
iaetae itnque moles infesto at‘profiindo man el (‘Xeisni^ 
rapes darissimi silieis et eampi uionlibus nggi‘re 
aeqiiati et eompbmata fossuris montium iuga, in- 
eredibili quidem edentate;, eimi morae eulpa (‘apittt 
lueretur. Ac ne singula enumerem, immensns opes ■ 
totunique illud Caesaris vieies ae s(q)ti(‘S miiit's \ 
sestertium non toto vertente anno alisumpsit, 

XXXVIIL Exlmustus igitur aUjue (^geiis ad rapinns 
eonvertit aninium eario et (‘xcpdsitissimo ealuinniarum 
et auetionuin et ve(‘tiga1iina gemere. Negabat iun* I 
civitatem Romanain usurpare eos^ quorum maiorcss I 
sibi posterisque earn impetrasscut, iiisi si filii essent, | 
neque enim intellegi debere ‘^posteros'* ultra Initie 

symphoiiias, the other wsb ham synipliro or 

simpliro, 

2 Ti., noth; E, a 


^ The Liburnian galleys, ao-callcsd from a people of Illy- j 

nemn, were famous for their speed, 'i'hey commonly had i 

but one or two banks of oars. 
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and feasts ; fox* lie would bathe in hot or cold 
perfinned oils^ drink pearls of great [)rice dissolved 
in vinegai% and set before his guests loaves and 
ine<ats of gold, declaring that a man ought either 
to be friiga] or Caesar. He even scattered 
large sums of money among the commons from 
the gable of the basilica Julia for several days in 
succession. He also built Liburnian galleys^' with 
ten banks of oars, with steims set with gems, 
])arfcic()loured sails, huge spacious baths, colonnades, 
axid banquet-halls, and even /i great vai-iety of vines 
and fruit tret\s ; that on board of tliem he might rc- 
cdiiie at table from an e?udy hour, and coast along the 
shores of Campania amid >songs and choruses. He 
built villas and country houses with utter disregard of 
expense, caring for nothing so much as to do what 
men said was im])ossil)le. So he built moles out 
into the deep and stormy sea, tunnelled rocks of 
hardest flint, built up plains to the height of 
mountains and x^ai^ed mountains to the level of 
the plain; all with incredible dispatch, since the 
penalty for delay was death. To make a long 
stoiy short, vast sums of nxoxxey, including the 
2,700,000,000 sesterces which Tibeidus Caesar had 
amassed, were scpiandered by hhtx in less than the 
revolution of a yeai*. 

XXXVIIL Having thus impoverished himself, 
froxn very need be turned his attention to pillage 
through a complicated and cunningly devised system 
of false accusations, auction sales, and imposts. He 
ruled that Rdman citizenship could not lawfully 
be enjoyed by those whose forefathers had ob- 
tained it for themselves and their descexxdants, 
except in the case of sonS;, since ^^descendants” 
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gradinn ; pr(duta(|ii(‘ Divoniiii luli (‘fc Aug-usti diplo- 

2 inata ut vetcra et ohsolcta ciefiahatA Arguebnt et 
pt*r))erain editos census, (piibus postt^a qiiacannque de 
causa quicquain increiuenti aceessisset Testauieiita 
primipilariuin, qtii ab initio Tiheri pnncipatu.s neque 
ilium nt‘que s(^ heredtun relicpiisstuit, ut iugrat^i 
rc'Scidit ; item eefceroruni ui irrita et vaua (|uos<‘iunqiU‘ 
(|uis diecrei berede Ca(‘Knrt* mod di'Hfciuasse, (^uo 
metu iuiecto cum iam et ab ignotis inter familinms et 
a parentibim inter liberos palani heres mtncupar(*ttn% 
derisores vocabat, quod post tuuicupatiomuu vIvctc 
perscverareuL umltis vcuumaias matteas miHit. 

3 Cognoseebat autem dt! fcalibus causis, taxato prius modo 
Huuuuac ad queiu conticiendum C()usid(n'(*t, csmfetdo 
deinum excitabatur. Ac lu* paidul mu ([uidem morae 
patieus super quadraginta reos quondam ex divt‘rsis 
crimiuibus una seiitentia condemuavit gloriatus- 
que cst expergefaeta e soumo Caesonia quantum 
egisset, dimi ea rneridiaret, 

4 Auctione proposita relxquias omnium spectaculorum 
subiedt ac venditavit^ exquirens per sepiadiaet usqiu^ 
eo extendciiS; ut qixidam immenso eoacti (juaedaxxx 
emere ae bonis exuti veuas sibi inciderent. Nota res 

^ doflabat, IJpmis ; deflabat, corrmt&l to dcflaabat ( :rsf dcj- 
(lebat), M ; deflebat, A"T ; clolobat, (b 

>» 

« Tliat is, if anyone chanced to Inive received an addition 
to his income since the last census, he charged him with 
having made a false report to the ceiiHors, and of course con- 
dacated his estate. 
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ought tiot to be understood as going beyond that 
degree ; and when certificates of the deified Julius 
and Augustus were presented to him^ he waved 
them aside as old and out of date. He also charged 
that those estates had been falsely returned, to 
which any addition had latex" been made from 
any cause whatever.® If any chief centurions since ^ 
the beginning of Tiberius’ reign had not named 
that cnnperor or himself among their heirs, he 
set aside their wills on the ground of ingralilndc* ; 
also the testaments of all others, as Jiul! and void, 
if anyone s^iid that they had intended to make 
Caesar their heir when they died. When he 
had roused such fear in this way that he came 
to be named openly as heir by strangers among 
their intiixiates and by parents among their 
children, he accused them of making game of 
him by continuing to live after such a declaration, 
and to many of them he sent poisoned cakes. He 
used fui’tlier to conduct the trial of such cases 
in pei'son, naxning in advance the sum which he 
proposed to raise at each sitting, and not rising 
until it was made up. Impatient of the slightest 
delay, he once condemned in a single sentence 
more than forty who were accused on different 
counts, boasting to Caesonia, when she woke after 
a nap, of the great amount of business he had 
done while, she was taking her siesta. 

Ap|)ointing an auction, he put up and sold 
what was left from all the shows, pei"sonally 
soliciting, bids and running them up so high, that 
some who were forced to buy articles at an 
enormous price and were thus stripped of their 
possessions, opened their veins, A well-known 
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cst, A]K>iiit) Satuniiuo inter subs<’ilia (binnitHiite 
innnituin a Gaio pnu*t‘ 0 iu‘m ne prnctoriiun viruiii 
crebro capitis niotu lUitaittcin sihi practt‘rin*t, n<‘(* 
lieendi finein facfcinn, quoad tredediu gladiatores 
sesterfciuTW nonaijicK i^norauti addicaTcntur* 

^ XXXIX, In (billin cpifi<pu% cum {Immintarum 
sororum ormmumta ct suptdlcctilcm vi svvvm nl(|ue 
ctiaui libertos humcnsis prctils vcndidissct, irndbitus 
lu<T(), quidipdd instrumcnti vctcrin aulat* crnt ab urf>c 
repcfciit mnprciisis ad dc‘portaiidum mcritoHiH (|iuKpu‘ 
vchieiilis et pistrineosibus iimicnUH, adco u:t ct pan is 
Ilomae saepe dcficerct et litigatorum pl(‘ri<pu% quod 
occurr(‘re absentes ad vadiimmium lum posscnt, causa 
2 caderent Cui mstnummto di.sfcrahendo nihil non 
fraudis ac leiiochiix adliibuifc, mode avariiiae singulos 
mere})ans et quod non puderet eos loeuplt^tiores erne 
quam se, niodo paenitentiain sinuihujs fpiod ])rln(a- 
paliuin rexaiin privatis copiam faoeret. Conipcr(*rafc 
provincialem loeiipletcun duoentii sestertia uumcras.se 
voeatoribus, ut per fallaciam coxivivlo interponeveturj 
nee tulerat moleste tam inaguo aestimari liononun 
cenae suae ; huic postero die sedenti ixi auctiom^ misifc, 
qui neseio quid frivoli ducentis milibus traderet dict‘ret- 
que cenaturum apud Caesarem vocatu ipsiiis. 

XL. Vectigaiia nova atquc inaudita priumm per 

« The part occupied by Augustus and Tiberiun, to which 
Caligula had made some additions. 
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iucident is that of Aponius Satuminus; he fell 
asleep on one of the benches^ and as tlie auc- 
tioneer was warned by Gains not to overlook the 
praetorian gentleman who kept nodding to him^, 
the bidding was not stopped until thirteen glad- 
iators were knocked dowii to the unconscious sleeper 
at nine million sesterces. 

XXXIX. When be was in Gaul and had sold 
at immense figures the jewels; furniture^ slaves^ 
and even the iVeedinen of his sisters who had 
been condemned to death, finding the business 
so profitably, he sent to the city for all the para- 
phernalia of the old palace,"' seizing for its trans- 
portation even public carriages and animals from 
the bakeries ; with the result that bread was often 
scarce at Rome and many who had cases in court 
lost them from inability to appear and meet their 
bail. To get rid of this furniture, he I’esorted to 
every kind of trickery and wheedling, now rail- 
ing at the bidders for avarice and because they 
were not ashamed to be I'icher than he, and 
now feigning regret for allowing common men 
to acquire the property of princes. Having learned 
that a rich provincial had paid those who issued the 
emperor’s invitations two hundred thousand sesterces, 
to be smuggled in among the guests at one of his 
dinner-parties, he was not m the least displeased 
tliat the honour of dining with him was rated 
so liigh ; hut when next day the man appeared 
at his auction, he sent a messenger to hand him 
some trifle or other at the price of two hundred 
thousand sesterces and say that he should dine 
with Caesar on his personal Invitation. 

XL. He levied new and unheard of taxes, at 
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publicaiKKS*, deinde, quia lucunini exuberabat, per 
ceiitiirioiies tribiniOKque praetorianos exereuit, millo 
reriim aut honiinuin geriere oiuissn, eui non tribiiti 
aliquid imptmeret. Fro edulibuK, quae tota urbe 
venirent, certuru staturuque exig<»bat«r ; pro litibu.s 
ac iudicii« ubieiunque eoneejitis quadrage^ium Kunuuae;, 
de qua litigaretur, nee sine jioenn, si quis eoinposuisst* 
vel douasstr negotiuni (‘(mvineeretiir ; vx g('ruIoruni 
diurnis quaestibus pars oetava ; ex eaptuns pro,sti{;u« 
tarum quaatinn quaeque uuo eoneidntw luererefc ^ 
additumque ad caput legin, ul; tenereutur public‘o et 
qiiat^ xneretricium qiiiva lenoeiniiun feeisseut, ni'C non 
et inatriuioiiia obnoxia esscuit, 

XLL Eius modi veetigalibuK iudietis neque propo- 
sitiS;, cum per iguorantiam scrip turae multa eoitmiissa 
fierentj tandem flagitante populo proposuit quidem 
legem^ sed et minutissimis litteris et angustissimo 
loco, uti ne cui descnbere liceret. A<^ ne quod non 
mariubiarum genus experiretui*, lupanar irx Palatio 
constituit, districtisque et instructis pro loci dignitate 
compluribus cellis, in quibus matronae ingenuicpie 
starent, misit circum fora et basilicas nonumeulatores 
ad invitandos ad Ubidinem iuvenes senesquc ; praeliita 
advenientibus pecmiia faenebris appositique qui 
nomina palam subnotarent, quasi adiuvantium 
2 Caesaris reditiis. Ac ne ex lusu quidem aleae. 
compendium spernens plus mendacio atque etiam 
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first through the publicans and then, because their 
profit was so great, through the centurions and 
tribunes of the praetorian guard ; and there was 
no class of commodities or men on which he did 
not iinpose some form of tariff On all eatables 
sold in any part of the city he levied a fixed and 
definite charge; on lawsuits and legal processes 
begun everywhere, a fortieth part of the sum 
involved, providing a penalty in case anyone was 
found guilty of compromising or abandoning a 
suit ; on tlie daily wages of porters, an eighth ; 
on the earnings of prostitutes, as much as each 
received for one embrace ; and a clause was added 
to this cliapber of the law, providing that those who 
had ever been pi'ostitutes or acted as panders should 
be liable to this public tax, and that even matri- 
mony vshould not be exempt. 

XLL When taxes of this kind had been proclaimed, 
but not published in writing, inasmuch as many 
offences were committed through ignorance of the 
letter of the law, he at last, on the urgent demand of 
the people, had the law posted up, but in a very 
narrow place and in excessively small letters, to 
prevent the making of a copy. To leave no kind of 
plunder untried, he opened a brothel in his palace, 
setting apart a number of rooms and furnishing them 
to sifit the grandeur of the place, where matrons 
and freeborn youths should stand exposed. Then 
he sent his pages® about the fora and basilicas, 
to invite young men and old to enjoy themselves, 
lending money on interest to those who came and 
having clerks openly take down their names, as 
contributors to Caesaris revenues. He did not 
even disdain to make money from play, and to 
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perhirio liierabatur. Et qiioiulam proximo cmiluHori 
demaiidata vice sua pro^rcssu.s in ntriiim domus, cum 
praetereuiitis duos equites It locupletis sine niora 
corripi coii6s(‘arique iussisset, exultans rediit glorians- 
que mnnquaiu sc prosperiore alea usurn. 

XT^IL Fiiia vero nabi pauperiatein nee iain impeuw 
toria uhkIo sed et; patria eonquen*ns (UUTn eoidationes 
in alimmiium nc doteiu pnellat' rece]ut, F 4 dixit t‘t 
sfcrenas iiieunte nmu> se reee|)turum Htetit(|ue in 
veHtilnilo nedium KaL lam ad eaptandajf stipes, (ptas 
plcnis ante enun manibus ac sinu cmmls gtmeris iurba 
fiindeijat. Novissmie contreelanda<* pt^cuninc* eupi- 
dine ineensus, sat‘pe super ininiensos ama'oruin acer- 
vos j)atentissimo diffusos loco et nudis p(^di])us 
spatiatus et toto corpore ali(|uaindiu volutatus est, 

XLIII, Militiain resque bcllieas scrnel attigit 
neque ex destinato, sed cum ad visendum ncunus 
fliimenque Clitumni Mevaniam proeessisset admotu- 
tus dc suj[)plendo minuu'o Batavorum, qinns circa 
se habebat, expeditionis Gennanicae impetum eepit ; 
neque distulit, sed legionibns et auxiliis iindk|ue 
exeitis, dilectibus ubi<jue acerbissime aetis,, eontraeto 
et omnis generis commeatu quanto nmncpiani nntea/ 
iter ingressus est confecitque inodo tarn f<?stiaanter 
et rapide, ut praetorianae cohortes contra morem, 

1 antea iter, Gronomis ; ante alter, n. 


^ Ivii 1. 

^ 8mm means the bosom of the toga, which was often 
used as a pocket. 

« Celebrated for its beautiful scenery, described by Pliny, 

8 . 
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increase liis gains by falsehood and even by perjury. 
Having on one occasion given up his place to the 
player next him and gone into the courtyard^ he spied 
two wealthy Roman knights passing by ; he ordered 
them to be seized at once and their property con- 
fiscated and came back exultant, boasting that he 
had never played in better luck. 

XTjII. But when his daughter was born, com- 
])laimng of his naiTOw means, and no longer 
merely of the burdens of a ruler but of those 
<d’ a father as well, he took uj) contributions for 
tlie girl’s maintenance and dowry. He also made 
})r()clamation that he*, would receive New Year’s 
gifts/ and on the Kalends of January took his 
place in the entrance to the ^Palace, to clutch the 
coins which a throng of people of all classes 
showered on him by handfuls and lapfuls.^ Finally, 
seized with a mania for feeling the touch of money, 
he would often pour out huge piles of goMpieces 
in some open place, walk over them barefooted, and 
wallow in them for a long time with his whole body. 

XLIII. He had but one experience with military 
affairs or war, and then on a sudden impulse ; for 
having gone to Mevania to visit the river Clitumnus^^ 
and its grove, he was reminded of the necessity of 
recruiting his body-guard of Batavians and was 
seized with the idea of an expedition to Germany. 
So without delay he assembled legions and aux- 
iliaries from all quarters, holding levies every- 
where with the utmost strictness, and collecting 
provisions of every kind on an unheard of scale. 
Then he began his march and made it now so 
hurriedly and rapidly, that the praetorian cohorts 
were forced, contrary to all precedent, to lay their 
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sigiia iiiiiientis imponere ita .suhs(*f|ui (a>gcn*ntur, 
interduni adro segnittT cieli<‘ate<|U<% ut cadaphoro 
veheretur atque a propiiKpiaruiii urbiinii |)Irhe verri 
sihi vias et eoiiKpergi propter pulverein t^Kigeivt, 
XLIV. FoHtquniii c^nstra attigit^ tit hv a<Tem ac 
sexa^rinn diieeiii ostendt'ret, legatee, qui mixilin si^rlua 
ex divi'rais 1o(*is addiixerant, etnii igiuaiiinin diioisii ; 
at ill t‘xereilii recensendo pIiTisque eeaturinninu 
inaturtK iaiii et iionntdliK ante pautissiinos <|uaiii 
comtuimiattiri eaaent diea, pHiiios pilos ndeinil, 
ea,iu<ifitua aenium et ii«he*eillitnieiu ; etdt^ro- 

ruin inerepita eiipiditnte etmimoda eauerliae lailitini* 
ad seiuim ^ million smoioam reeidii. Nihil anlem 
ampliiiK quam Aduiiriio CVnobellini Briiaiuujnini 
regis filif), qui pulsirs a patre eiim exigiia inanu 
transfugerat, in deditionenx r<‘eeptOj (piaHi univerKa 
tradita inagnifie?is Eoinain Httema miait, 

monitis .sjiectdatoribu^ ut velueido ad lAinim asijue 
ct curiam perteiiderent nee nisi iu aedc Martin ae 
frequenta senatu eonsulibus traderent, 

XLV. Mox defidente belli omteria pmo’oa de 
custodia Gemianoifi traid oeeulifpie trims Hhmium 
iussit ac sibi post prandium qiiam tiioudtuosissioie 
adesne Hostem nuntiain. Quo facto proripuit se <nmi 

^ Httuum, lApaitm j HeHceatorum, ^4 


« Half the amoun t eHtablimiuHl by Augu«tuB t fitse Dio, 55* 

^ Ordinarily such vohiclea were allowed tt> pana through 
the city streets only before aunrise or during the last two 
hours of the day, See Friedlander, Roman Lift and Mmmem^ 
Eng. trans, iv. p. 2^. 

® See Aug, xxix. 2. 
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standards on the pack-animals and thus to follow 
him ; again he was so lazy and luxiirious that he 
was carried in a litter by eight bearers^ requiring 
the inhabitants of the towns through which he 
passed to sweep the roads for him and sprinkle 
them to lay the dust. 

XLIV. On reaching his eamp^ to show his vigil- 
ance and strictness as a commander, he dismissed 
in disgrace the generals who were late in bringing 
in the auxiliaries from various places, and in re- 
viewing his ^ti*()0])s he depxnved many of the chief 
centuriuxis wdio were well on in years of their 
rank, in some cases only a few days before they 
would have served their time, giving as a reason 
tlnnr age and infirmity; then I’ailing at the rest 
for their avarice, he reduced the re^wards given on 
completion of full military service to six thousand 
sesterces.^ 

All that he accomplished was to receive 
the surrender of Adininius, son of Cynobellinus 
king of the Britons, who had been banished by 
his father and had deserted to the Romans 
with a small force; yet as if the entire island had 
submitted to him, he sent a grandiloquent letter 
to Rome, commanding the couriers who carried 
it to ride in their post-chaise^^ all the way to the 
Forum and the House, and not to deliver it to 
anyone except the consuls, in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger,^' before a full meeting of the senate. 

XLV. Presently, finding no one to fight with, 
he had a few Germans of his body-guard taken 
across the river and concealed there, and word 
brought him after luncheon with great bustle and 
confusion that the enemy w^ere close at Upon 
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amicis et parte eqtiitum praetoriaiioriim in prexiinam 
silvam, truncatisqiie arboribus et in iuKKliiin trnpae- 
oruin adoriiatis ad lumina. reversus, eonan qtiidein (jui 
secuti non essent tiiniditateni et ignaviaia corripnit, 
eomites aiitem et ]>nrtic’i])e.s vietc»nae genere ae 
nomine eoronarum drmavit, quaa distinetaf? , 5 <dia ac 
lunae .sidennncpie .specie explomtonas ap|>(dlavit. 

2 Hursii.s obsides qtio.sdain nbditefcOvS e Httemrio Indt) 
claniqiie praeixtissos, des(‘rto rep<mte convivio* cum 
eqtiitatii insecutiis veluti profu^os ae repr<‘lu‘nsoH in 
catenis ndiixifc ; in hoc qiimjae inimo pmcter mfjdum 
internperans. Rt'petibi (‘cna renunliantiH ccaictum 
agmeri sic at erarit loricatos nd disco nilamdinn 
adborfcatus cst. Momiit etinm notissimo Vergili 
versa ‘'^durarent seciindiscpie «e rebus servarent/' 

Z Atque inter haee absenttun senafcian popuhnnqtie 
gravissimo obiurgavit edicto, ({Uod Caesare proc.li- 
ante et tautis diseriminibus obieeto tenq)estiva 
convivia, eiremn et theatra et amoenos seccssus 
cele})rarent. 

XLVI. Postremo quasi peiqxitraturus bellurn, de- 
reetfi acie in litore Oceani ac i)allistis tnac!hinis(|ue 
dispositis, neinine gnaro aut opinante quidnani 
coeptunis asset, repente ut conchas legerent galeas- 
que et sinus replerent imperavit, ‘Cspolia Oceani’' 
vocans CapitoHo Palatioque debita/’ et in indicium 


« Prom e^ploratoreH^ scouts or rangers. 

» Aen. 1. 207. 

One of the various kinds of ** torsion«ongincs ” (tonnmta) 
used hy the Romans. The halliMtt cast stones, tlu> miapuftn 
large arrows or darts. 
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this he rushed out with his friends and a part 
of the praetorian cavalry to the woods close by^ 
and after cutting the branches from some trees 
and adorning them like tropliies^ he returned by 
torchlight;, taunting those wlio had not followed 
him as timorous and cowardly^ and })resenting his 
companions and the ]:>artnevs in Iiis victory with 
crowns of a new kind and of a new name, orna- 
mented with figures of the sun, moon and stars, 
and called exploratoriae,'^ Another time some 
iiosfcagcs w(*re taken from a common school and 
sec'retiy sent on aliead of him, when he suddenly 
left a bampiet and pursued them with the cavahy 
as if they were runaways, caught them, and brought 
them back in fetters, in this hirce too showing 
immoderate extravagance. On coming back to 
the table, when some announced that the army 
was assembled, he urged them to take their places 
just as they were, in their coats of mail. He 
also admonished them in the familiar line of Vergil 
to bear up and save themselves for better days.” ^ 
Meanwhile he rebxiked the absent senate and 
})eople in a .stern edict because while Caesar was 
fighting" and cx])Osed to such dangers they were 
indulging in revels and frequenting the theatres 
and their i)leasant villas,” 

XLVI. Finally, as if he intended to bring the war 
to an end, lie drew up a line of battle on the shore 
of the Ocean, arranging his ballistas^ and other 
artillery ; and when no one knew or could imagine 
what he was going to do, he suddenly bade them 
gather shells and fill their helmets and the folds of 
their gowns, calling them spoils from the Ocean, 
due to the Capitol and Palatine.” As a monument 
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victoriae altissimain turrern exeitavit, ex C{ua ufc 
Pharo noctibii.s ad regendos naviiim cur.sus ignes 
emicareut ; proinmtiatoque iniliti donativo eentezii.s 
viritiin denariis’, quasi onme exempluiu liheralitatis 
supergressus : incjuit, ^Oaeti, abite Itaui- 

pletes/’ 

XLVIL Conversus bine ad (nmiui Iriuiuphi praedt'r 
captivos n(* transfugas b/irbaro.s Oallianna cpicKpu* 
pnaanissimmu qiienique i% lit ipse dii^ebatj aiuidfndfi- 
fievrou, ac muiiuillos ex prineip'ibns )egi,l^ ae acqaisuil 
ad pempani eoegitcpie non taniiun nililare et 
sunimittere coumni^ sed et aermcnieni (buananitHHn 
addiscerc et nomina barbarica ferre. Praeeepit etlain 
triremis, cpiibus iritroierab Oeeainnu, inagna ex parte 
itinerc terrestri llemam devebi. Hiaipsit t‘t pro- 
ciiratoribus, triuniphiim apparareiit cjuani iniiiirna 
summa, seS quantus niimipiam alius finssetj quandu 
in omnium hominum bona ius baberenfc, 

XLVIII. Prius (plain provineia de(‘edercL (^ousiliuni 
iniit nefandae atrocitatis legiones, qium post exi^es.sum 
Augiisti seditionem oliin movewint, contnuddandi, 
quod et patrem smini Gennanieum duec^in ot so 
infantem tunc obsedissent^ vixqiu*. a tarn pmtud])iti 
cogitatione revoeatus, inbiberi luillo modo potiiit qiiiu 
decimate velle perseveraret Vocata^s itaque ad con-. 
tionem inennes, atque etiam gladiis depositis, ecpiitatu 
2 armato circumdedit. Sed cum videret suK])ccte re 
plerosque dilabi ad resumenda si qua vis fieret arma^ 


« The lighthouse at Alexandria* 
To the privy-purse, of course* 
0 See chap* ix, 

^ See Aug, xxiv. 2* 
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of his victory he erected a lofty tower^ from whicli 
lights were to shine at night to guide the course of 
ships^ as from the Pharos.® Then promising the 
soldiers a gratuity of a hundred denarii each^ as if 
he had shown unprecedented liberality^ he said^ 
a Go your way happy ; go your way rich.” 

XLVIL Then turning his attention to his triuixiph, 
in addition to a few captives and deserters from the 
barbarians he chose all the tallest of the Gauls^ and 
as he expressed those who were ‘‘^worthy of a 
triumph/’ ns well as some of the chiefs. These he 
reserved for his parade^ compelling them not only to 
dye their hair red and to let it grow long, but also 
to learn the language of the Germans and assume 
barbarian names. Pie also had the triremes in which 
he had entered the Ocean carried overland to Rome 
for the greater part of the way. He wrote besides 
to his hnancial agents to prepare for a triumph at 
the smallest possible cost,^ hut on a grander scale 
than had ever before been known, since the goods 
of all were at their disposal. 

XLVIII. Before leaving the province he formed a 
design of unspeakable cruelty, that of butchering the 
legions that had begun the mutiny years before just 
after the death of Augustus/ because they had 
beleagured liis father Germanicus, their leader, and 
himself, at the time an infant ; and though he was 
with difficulty turned from this mad purpose, he 
could by no means be prevented from persisting in 
his desire to decimate ^ them. Accordingly he sum- 
moned them to an assembly without their arms, 
not even wearing their swoi'ds, and surrounded them 
with armed horsemen. But seeing that some of the 
legionaries, suspecting his purpose, were stealing off 
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profugifccoationem t‘t>ijfesthu(|tu‘ iirht'Ui ^ peliU (Irfirxu 
(unni acerbit^ite in <‘ui ad nvcrUnidim « tmi- 

tonmi dcdecoruni ruiiua-t'K palani iiihuihatur, (|um^n,s* 
inter cetera fraudatinn ,<^e iustn triumphed cunt ip.se 
pauln antCj ne <{uid de hninuibus ,suis n^erelur, (*tiani 
sub iiuu*tis peena denuutiasstl. 

XLIX. Aditus er^n in itinere a Icg’atk anijdiHKinii 
ordinis ut inatumret oranlibus, (|uatn innxiina Vftccs' 
Veniain/’ iiupnt, veniain, (d ht<' tncMnnn/’ <‘apahnn 
^bulii {‘rebro verbt‘rans^ cjik) (‘iiudus ernj. FaJixii 
reverti sc, sed iis tantuin (ini nptarent, t‘({ue.siri 
ordini et pojmk^ ruun sc ne<|uc ne(|ue 

2 prindpenn seiruitiii aniplhis fon*, Vetuit ctiau) 

quenKpuan scnntonmi sibi tJCCurnTt'. Atque njuksn 
vel dilate triuBiph<» ovans urbem natuH nua itip^rcHKim 
est ; intraque quartum mcn.stan periitj itigentia 
facinora ausus et aliquanto nmiora innlicnsv slquidein 
proposuerat Antiiim, deinde Alexandream connnigrare 
intereinpto prins utriusque oixlinin electisKinie qlu>qu(^ 
S Quod nc cui dubiuni videatnr, in secrctis etas reperti 
sunt duo libelli di\u*rso titulo, ali<‘n ** (dadius/’ 
alten Fugio ” index erat ; antbo noinina <*t notas 
continebant morti destinatoruoi. invetttn et area 
ingens variorum venenonnn plen/q quibus hkjx a 

«■ ^ urbeuj, T; urbem oninom, M>IOS; oiimem urbem, X\ 

^ ad avertendoH, auintadverUmduH, T i fht: of her mm, 
hate ad vor tendon. 
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to resume their anus^ in case any violence should be 
offered them^ he fled from the assembly and set out 
for the city in a hurry^ turning all liis ferocity upon 
the senate^ against which he uttered open threats^ in 
order to divert the gossip about his own dishonour. 
He complained among other things that he had 
been cheated of his fairly earned triumph ; whereas 
a short time before he had himself given orders 
that on pain of death no action should he taken 
about his honours, 

XLIX. Tlierefore when he was met on the road by 
envoys from I'bat distinguished body, begging him to 
hasten his return, he roared, " I will come, and this 
will be with me,” frequently smiting the hilt of the 
sword which he wore at his side. He also made 
proclamation that he was returning, but ordy to 
those who desired his presence, the equestrian order 
and the people, for to the senate he would never 
more be fellow~citi74en nor prince. He even for- 
bade anyone of the senators to meet him. Then 
giving up or postponing his triumph, he entered 
the city on his birthday in an ovation ; ® and within 
four months he })erished, having dared great crimes 
and meditating still greater ones. For he had made 
up liis mind to move to Antium, and later to 
Alexandria, after first slaying the noblest members of 
the two orders. That no one may doubt this, let me 
say that among his private papers two notebooks 
were found with different titles, one called ^^The 
Sword” and the other ^^The Dagger,” and both 
contaiTiing the names and marks of identification of 
those whom he had doomed to death. There was 
found besides a great chest full of divers kinds of 
poisons, which they say were later thrown into the sea 
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Claudio demersis iufe(‘ta aiaria iraduiitur non slue 
piscium exitio, quos enectos aestus in proxinia litura 
eiecit. 

L. Statura fuit emiueiiti, colore expallido, corpora 
euonnl, gracilitate ruaxiiua cervicas et cruriim, oculis 
et temporibus concavis, fnuite lafca et torva, (‘apillo 
raro at circja verticein luillo, lurKutuK cct(*ra. Qtiarc 
Lrau.seimte eo pro.spicere ex .stifannort^ parte aut 
Omni no (piacunique tit!: causa eapmm noin inure, 
criimnosum t‘t exitiale habebaUir, Vuliutii vero 
uatura liorriduin ae taetruni eiiam ck industrin 
efferabat componens ad s|>e(‘ulum in {)Uinem IcuTorem 
ac fonuidinem. 

2 Valitiido ei iieque corporis ncque aniini constitit. 
Puer comitiali xnorbo vexatus, in adiilescentia ita pa- 
tiens laboriun erat, ut tamen uoniiurnquain su!)ita de- 
fectione ingredi, stare, colligerc seiuet ac suff(*rrc vix 
posset. Mentis valitudineni et ipse seuscrat ac 
siibinde de secessu deque purganclo cerebi'o t?ogitavit* 
Creditur potionatus a Caesonia uxore amatorio quidem 

S medicaineuto, sed quod in furorein vci’terit. Jiudbi- 
batur insoinnio maxime ; neque eniin plus quaiu 
tribus nocturnis holds quiescebat ac ne iis quidem 
placida quiete, sed pavida miris rerum imagiuibus, ut 
qui inter ceteras pelagi quondam speciem (*onloquen- 
tem secuni Yidex'e visus sit. Ideoque magna parte 
noctis vigiliae cubandique taedio nunc toro residens, 
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by Claudius and so infected it as to kill the fish, 
which were thrown up by the tide upon the neigh- 
bouring shores. 

L. He was very tall and extremely ])ale, with a 
huge body, but very thin neck and legs.^ His eyes 
and temples were hollow, his forehead broad and 
grim, his hair thin and entirely gone on the top 
of his iie.ad, though his body was hairy. Because 
of this to look upon him from a higher ])lace as he 
})assed by, or for any r(,*a,sou wliatever to mention a 
goat, was treated as a ca])ital olFence. While his 
fac^e was naturally forbidding and ugly, he ])iirposely 
made it even more savage, ])raetising all kinds of 
terrible and fearsonu* expressions before a mirror. 

He was sound neither of body nor mind. As 
a boy he was troubled with the falling sickness,^'' 
and wdnle in his youth he had some endurance, yet 
at times because of sudden faintness he w^as hardly 
able to walk, to stand u}), to collect his thoughts, or to 
hold up his head. He himself realised his mental in- 
firmity, and thought at times of guingiuto retirement 
and clearing his brain. It is thouglit that his wife 
Caesonia gave him a drug intended for a love 
potion, wdiich liowever had the effect of driving 
him mad. He was especially tormented with slec})- 
lessness ; for he never rested more than three hours 
at night, and even for that length of time he did 
not sleep quietly, but was terrified by stomge 
aj)pari lions, once for example dreaming that the 
spirit of the Ocean talked with him. Therefore 
weary of lying in bed wide awake during the greater 
])art of the night, he would now' sit upon his couch, 
and now wander through the long colonnades, crying 
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nunc* }>er Inn/^issiinas pnrtieus vaixun inv«H‘are 
identidein atcjut* expt^ctan* lucein cHuisinTat. 

LI. Non iinnerfto uuuitis vnlitudiin* attribuoriin 
diversissiina in eodein vitia, sinninani (’onfidonliarn <‘t 
ecuitra niniiuin inehiin. Nam (pil deos taiito (^pcTe 
contomneret, ad minima tonitrun td ful^ura <*()nivt»re, 
eaptii obvolverc, at veto maiciro ^ proriport* hv v strain 
sul> U'ctumcpu* (’ond(‘ro solt*I)al. F(*rrgHnnti(»no 
quidiun Sioilion.si irri.sis muUmn Icasjruin miraculis 
ro{)ente a* Mossana nocdu profugit Arimun vortiois 

2 finno ar inurmnn* paveiaotus. Advnrsus harhnros 
(jU{K|ue minacisKhmiH, oinn tran.H Hhenmn inter 
iingustias dcmsinnciue agmeri iter e.ssrdo facauad^ 
dieentci cpiodam non modiocrem fore constenmtiom’m 
sicfunde liosfcis appareat, eqmnn ilieo ecmsecmdii ac? 
properc revernuH ad ponte.s, iit eos t‘alonii)UH et 
impedimentis stipatos repj)eriL im})ati('n,s niorac* per 

3 manus ac super capita hominum translatu.s est. Mox 
etiam audita rebelRone Gennainae fiigam et subsidia 
fugac classes apparabat, uno soincio adcpiiescens 
transmarinas certe sibi sn])erfuturas provincdas, si 
victores Alpiuin iuga^ ut Cimbri, vel eliarn urbein, ufc 
Senones quondaiUj occiiparent; unde credo pereus- 
soribus eius postea coiisilium natumapud tunmltuantes 
milites ementiendi, ipsum sibi manus intulissc* nuntio 
malae |)ugnae perterritum, 

^ at veto maiore, ML2^ (ad, i/.)j (at) veto maiora, 
Or'O ; ad maiora vero 

® reversus, Bentley, Cannegkier ; versus, n, 

^ After liis murder ; probably referring to tlm pi*aetorians, 
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out from time to time for daylight and longing for 
its coming. 

LL I think I may fairly attribute to mental weak- 
ness the existence of two exactly opposite faults in 
the same person^ extreme assurance and, on the 
other hand, excessive tiniorousness. For this man, 
who so utterly despised the gods, was wont at the 
sliglitest thunder and lightning to shut his eyes, to 
nudHe up his head, and if they increased, to leap from 
Ins bed and hide under it. In his journey through 
Siculy, th(>u|>*h he made all manner of fun of the 
ttriraelcs in ^various places, he suddenly fled fi-om 
Messana by night, panic-stricken by the smoke and 
roa,ring from Aetna's ei'ater. Full of threats as he 
was also against the barbarians, wdien he 'was riding 
in a chariot through a narrow defile on the far side 
of the Rhine, and someone said that there would be 
no slight panic if the enemy should appear any- 
wIku'C, he immediately mounted a horse and hastily 
returned to the bridges. Finding them crowded 
with camp servants and baggage, in his impatience 
of any delay he was passed along from hand to 
hand over the men’s heads. Soon after, hearing 
of an uprising in Germany, he made preparations 
to flee from the city and equipped fleets for the 
purpose, finding comfort only in the thought that 
the provinces across the sea would at any rate be 
left him, in case the enemy slioiild be victorious and 
take possession of the summits of the Alps, as the 
Cirnbri, or even of the city, as the Senones had once 
done. And it was tliis, I think, that later inspired 
his assassins with the idea of pretending to the 
riotous soldiers^ that he had laid hands on himself in 
terror at the report of a defeat. 
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LII. Vestita oalciatuque <*etfr() habit u nrciue 
])atrio iieqat* civili, at* uc virili <|in(leni ac 
huinaiio .setaper tisus' est. Sarpe (IrpictaK ^eii»nalas(|ue 
inchitus paeniilas, luannlt^atus anaillatu.s in 

puhiicfiim {)r(K*t‘ssit ; ali(|uarKl(» sent^atu.s <i cvcladatiis ; 
ac in<Kl<r in crcphlis v<*l (‘oturnis, inudoin spt‘culat<a‘ia 
call^'a, nnnnunupiaiu savco ninlicbri ; phannrupir v<‘r(j 
aiimi !)arba, fulnuni tcinamaut iuscinani aid i‘a{lu(»(aiju 
dcornui Insi^iiin, atqiu^ rtiani \bnH‘ri.s cidlu <‘{aispca‘tu,s 
"i’rifunphahan (piidcni {?rnafcuni t,‘iiapi ante rxpt‘- 
ditiniuan as.siduc^ gc.slavil, intt*rdnin cl Mn^ni 
Alexandri th<iraecni rcpcUtnin c caaulitnHo (ans« 

LHL Ex dLscijdird.s lilH*ralibus ininimurn cruditinni, 
e]o{|u<*.ntiae plurinnnn allcndit, ((uaintumvis hununliLS 
et promptuK, iitique si perorandinn iu nlitpitno (\s.st*fc. 
Irato et verba et sententiae .suppetebant, prnnnntiatio 
quoque et vox, ut neque eodem loci pr«*ie ardorc 
consisteret et exaudiretiir a proeul .stan til)u.s, Ih‘r(>ra- 
turns strk'tururn se hi(*ubrati()nis suae ieluin 
minabatur, lenius eomptIiis<|iie seribendi genus ndeo 
contemntnis, ut Seneeani turn rnaxinie placiuiteni 
couimissioiios meras” compoiiere et Imrenani (‘sse 
sine calee” dict^ret Solebat etiam prosperis oratorimi 
aefcionibus rescribere et inaguonnn in senatu reorum 
accusationes defexisionesque nieditari ac, jirout stilus 

" Men 'were forbidden to wear silk ganxients ; see ^rao. 
A7in. 2. 33, ne senca zn'rofi foedacet. 

* The cy^/a.9 was a kind of robe worn b^^ women and em- 
broidered with gold and purple. 

^ Cf. A'ttf/. xviii. 1, 
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LIL In his clothing, his shoes^ and the rest of his 
attire he did not follow tlie usage of his country 
and his fellow-citizens ; not alwaj^s even that of his 
sex ; or in fact, tliat of an ordinaiy mortal. He 
often appeared in public iji embroidered cloaks 
covered with precious stones, with a long-sleeved 
tunic and bracelets; sometimes in silk ^ and in a 
wa)man’s r()l)e ; now iti slij)pers or Iniskins, again in 
hoots, siuh as the eui])eror’s bod3-guard wear, and 
at times in the low s}io<\s whieli are used by females. 
But oftentimes he exhibited himself with a golden 
beard, lioldhig in his iiand a tlumderbolt, a trident, or 
a eadueeuK, embh^ms of the gods, and even in the 
garb of Venus. He fnapiently wore the dress of 
a trium})hing general, even before his campaign, 
and sometimes the breasfcjdate of Alexander the 
Great, which he had taken from bis sarcojihagus.'^ 
LIIL As regards liberal studies, he gave little 
attention to literature but a great deal to oratory, 
and he was as ready of speech and eloquent as you 
please, especially if l\e had occasion to make a charge 
against anyone. Fur when he was angry, he had an 
abundant: flow of words and thoughts, and his voice 
and dt‘]ivtn‘y wtu’c such that for very excitement he 
could not stand still and he was clearly heard by 
thosc^ at a distance. When about to begin an 
harangue, he threatened to draw the sword of his 
nightly labours, and he had sueh scorn of a polished 
and elegant style that he used to say that Seneca^ 
who was very })r)pulnr just then, composed mere 
school exercises,” and tliat he was ^^sand without 
lime.” He had the habit too of writing replies to 
the successful ))leas of orators and composing 
accuisations and defences of important pei\sonages 
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<*esseraL vcl oiKn’arc scntentia Kun queinquc vel 
sublevan*, equestri qiuKjiu* ordine ad aiidiciidmn 
iiivitato per edicta. 

LIV. St*d et alioruin ^i^eiieruni artes studioKissiuie 
ct divtTWSsinias exenaiit. Thracx ^ et aurijt^a, idem 
cantor atque saltator, battuebat pugnatoriis anuis, 
Hurigabal exstnu'lo plunfariam (‘irco ; <‘ant‘ndi ac 
.saltandi voIu}>lab* ita (‘fb‘rebaiin\ ui ne pnbliei.s 
qiiidcau spi'ctaculi'K ienipta’aret <|U«> inimis et tragtaalo 
promintianti coneineret el gestuin histrionis (juasi 
laudnns vel eorrigens pabun tdlingtaaq. Nc‘c alia de 
causa videiur ec> die, quo penait, pervIgOiutu indixisse 
quam ut initiinn in scaenam prodeimdi lieentia tenipculs 
auspicaretur, Saltabat auttau noriTunnquam (‘tiani 
noctii ; et ((uondnni tres cousulan^s .st^eunda vigil ia in 
Palatiuin aceito.s nuiltaque et (‘xtrema nietuenti.s aup<‘r 
jmlpitum conloeavit, deinde ^ repenit* inagno tibiarinn 
et .scabellorum crepitu cann palla tunicaque talari 
px’o.siluit ac dc.Sfdtato cantico abiit, Alqiu* hie lam 
docilis ad cetera nature nesciit. 

LV. Quorum, vero studio teneretiir, omnibus ad 
insaniam favit. Mnesterem pantomiminn (*tiam inter 
spectacuk (Ksculabatiir, ac si qui salUmte<‘o vcdleviter 

^ Thrax, XI* 

deindo, il/T; the oihernm^ have deiii. 


« That is, if he auccceded hotter in his accuaatiun, hts took 
aides against the defendant, and vice vermi^ regardI(*«H rif 
jiistioe* 

^ Cf. chap, xxxii. 2. 

A festival in honour of some god or goddess, etdehrated 
with feasting, dancing, and plays of all kinds. 

About midnight, since tlio night was divided into four 
vigiliae, 
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wlio were brought to trial before the senate ; and 
according as his pen had run most easily^ he brought 
ruin or relief to each of them by liis speech/ while 
he would also invite the equestrian order by pro- 
clamation to come in and hear him. 

LIV. Moreover he devoted himself with much 
enthusiasm to arts of other kinds and of great 
variety, ap})earing as a Thracian gladiator, as a 
cluirioteer, and even as a singer and dancer, lighting 
with the weapons of actual warfare, and driving in 
circuses built in various ])laees ; so carried away by 
his interesif in singing and dancing that even at tlie 
public ])erformances he could not refrain fi'om sing- 
ing with the tragic actor as he delivered his lines, or 
from openly imitating his gestures by way of praise 
or correction. Indeed, on the day when he was 
slain he seems to have ordered an all-night vigil « for 
the sole purpose of taking advantage of the licence of 
the occasion to make his first a})pearance on the 
stage. Sometimes he danced even at night, and once 
he summoned three consulars to the Palace at the 
close of the second watch/^ and when they arrived in 
great and deathly fear, he seated them on a stage 
and then on a sudden burst out with a great din of 
flutes and clogs/- dressed in a cloak and a tunic 
reaching to Ins heels, and after dancing a number 
went off again. And yet varied as were his accom- 
plishments, the man could not swim, 

IjV. Toward those to whom he was devoted his 
]>artiality becaxiie madness. He used to kiss Mnester, 
an actor of jxantomimes, even in the theatre, and 
if anyone made even the slightest sound while his 

^ The Bcabelhm was attached to the feet of dancers and 
soinulecl an accompaniment to their movements. 
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obstreperet., dt*trahl iussiiiu inanu sua tia|jr(‘llahat. ® 
Equiti R, tiiniultuanti |H»r inMitiiranunn dniimtiavit, 
abiret. .sine innm (Xstiani p{‘rft‘rretr|ue nd Pluleinaeiun i 

regein in MaurelanianO <sKiieiU(JS siius; qunruui " 

(‘X(‘inpliun erat : “ Ki {pjesn isloe nnsi* inajue bnitt 
2 quicfpiani nt*que inali Eliraet'es (pinsdam j 

(n»nnanis (‘orpnris (‘uslndihiis pmeposuil* Mtirutil- | 

louinn nnuntunis naadb. (ohnnho vii’lori* Ii^viter 
bujien .saiu'io, veiuauuu iti pla^ani addidit, (|nnd ex 
t‘(> (‘nhnnbimnn appellavii ; sw <*erte intt*r alia 
venenn Hcripium al> en nqaniuni esl. Prasinae 
faetioui ita addu‘tus ei dedilus, til iHmnrvX hi stalndo 
asnidtie et maneret, a|.citatnri I’atlv<‘hn eninisntinne 
(juadain in iqiDphnrtdiLs vieies ses{;(‘rlunii (‘iiibtdii. 

Lu’itatn ec|uo, <‘iuu.s eaiisa pritlie (ananise.s, ne incpni*- 
tar(‘tnr^ vieiniai* .siletdimu jan' luililes iiHliiH're sniebai, 

]>mel:er nquile inarinnnann et prai^saepi* eburnetun 
praeterque purpurea te^unienta ac nmiiiba geimnis 
domiini etmm et fainiliatn et .supelleeUiem dtalit, 
quo InutiuK nnuiine (dies invitati a<‘<‘ipt‘rentur ; enn- 
sulatum quoque traditur destinasse, 

LVL Ita baeehautein fit(|ue gms.snntein non diduit 
[ilerisque nniimi.s adnriri. vSed una at(pu» altera^ 
conspiratioiie detiada, aliis pt‘r innpiam tu'easinnis 

^ Mauritaiu’ani, n. 

^ atque altera, Ihm ; altera, M ,* et altera, UtlU ; alterauvie 
XJR, 

« See note ou t-lmp. xxx, li He disliked the 
as tlie opponents of bis faroiiritea, ilie Thracians*. 

^ The charioteers in the Circus wore divided into fonr 
parties, distinguished by their colours, which were red, wlute, 
blue, and green. Dondtian achled two more ; sec Dorn, vii, b 
The “stable” was in reality a kiml of club, eontainmg 
the qiiarters of the drivers as well as the stalls of the Jnirses. 

** The host at a dinner party often gave gifts to Ids guests 
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favourite was dancing, he had him dragged from 
hivS seat and scourged him with his own hand. 
When a Roman knight created a distiirbauee, he 
sent a centurion to hid him go without delay 
to Ostia and carry a message for him t(} king 
Ptolemy in Mauretania; and its ]>urpovt was this; 

Do neitiu'r good nor ill to the man whom I have 
st'ut you,” Me gave sonu' Hiraeiaii gladiators com- 
matul of his German ho(l3^-gunrd. He reduced the 
amount of armour of the When one 

Chiumhus Iiad won a victory, hut had suffered a 
slight wounTl, he had the ])lnee rubbed with a ]>oison 
which he henceforth called ‘‘ (•ohimbininu ” ; at least 
that name was found ineludcal in liis list of poisons. 
Hi' was so ]>a.ssionat(dy devoted to the green faction^ 
that he <‘onsta,ntly dined and S}Kmtthe night in their 
stable/ and in one of ins revels with them he gave 
the driver Knt3n*hus two million sesterces in gifts/^ 
He used to send his soldiers on tlie day before the 
games and order silence in the 'c, ighl)r'iirii.«ocl. t- i 
|)n‘vent tlie hurst' Incitatus*’ froir; !a-:i g 
Ht'sides a stall of marble, a manger of ivory, purple 
blankets and a collar of precious stones, he even gave 
this horse a house, a troop of slaves and furniture, 
for the more elegant tmtiu'tnimntavt of the guests 
invited in his name ; and it is also said tliat he 
planned to makt' him consul. 

LVL During this frantic and riotous career several 
thought of attempting his life. But when one or 
tw(» eouspiraexes had been detected and the rest were 
waiting for a favourable opportunity^ two men made 

to taki^ away w'lfch them (hence called by the Greek name 
apophoreta ) ; cf. Auff. Ixxv. 

« Swift, ‘‘Flyer.” 
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^unctfintibus, duo C(>nsiliinn eoimnimienvenint per- 
feceruntque;, non sine conscientm potentissiniorum 
libertoruni imiefeetorunique ])nietori ; qiuKl ipsi 
quoque etsi f^ilso in (piadatn eoniurfitione <piasi 
])artieipe.s noininnti, .suspeclos tnnu'u s(^ et invisos 
sentiebant, Nam et stalim s<*diu‘tis majijcnam feeit 
invidmm destrieto ^ladio affiruinirs spcijdc* p<‘ritii“ 
rum, si ct illis nunde di^xmis vklertdur, nee 
ex (‘0 eriminari alUunim alter! att|U(‘ intc*r s{* omnis 
eommittere * 

2 Cum phuaiisset Palafcinis ludis speetaeuU^ e‘gr(*s.sum 
men'idie acl|tredi, primas sibi partt‘s Cassius C’haerea 
tribimus eohortis prantoriae (l(*jH)])oseit, quern (biius 
seniorem iaiii et mollem et efieminatum denotare 
Omni probro eonsuerat et mode si/i^num peteiiti 
^^Priapum'' aiib Venereiu dare, mode ex aliqua 
causa agenti ^Tatias oscidaudam manum offeree 
fonnatam conimcJtamque ui obscaetium modimn 
LVJI. Futiirae caedis inidta prodip^ia exstiterunt* 
Olympiae simulacrum lovis, quod dissolvi tx’ansferri(|ue 
Rojxiam plaeueraL taxitum eachiiiiium i*epente edidit, 
ut machinis labefactis opifices diffligerint ; supervtmit- 
que ilico quidam Cassius nomine, iussum se sonmio 
2 affii’mans immolare taurum lovL Ca})it<)lium (japuae 
Id. JVbmt. de caelo taetmn est, item Romae cel la 
Palatini atrieixsis. Nec defuerinit qui coniectarent 
altero ostento pericmlum a custodibiis domino 
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<jommon cause and succeeded^ with the connivance of 
his most influential freedmen and the officers of the 
praetorian guard ; for although the (daarge that these 
last were privy to one of the former conspiracies was 
falsCj the}?' realised that Caligula hated and feared 
them. In fac^L hc^ exposed them to great odium by 
at once taking them aside and declaring, drawn 
sword in hand, that he would kill himself, if they too 
thought he deserved death ; and from that time on 
1 h‘- never ceased aceiisitig them one to the other and 
setting tliem all at odds. 

When bhty had decided to attempt his life at the 
exliibition trf the Palatine games, ns he went out at 
noon, Cassias Chaerea, tribune of a cohort of the 
praetorian guard, claimed for himself the principal 
part ; for Gains used to taunt him, a man already w^ell 
on in years, wdth voluptuousness and effeminacy by 
every form of insult. When he asked for the watch- 
word Gains would give him Priapiis ’’ or ^Wenus/’ 
and when Chaerea had occasion to thank him for 
aiiytlhng, he would hold out his hand to kiss, form- 
ing and moving it in an obscene fashion.^ 

LVIl. I'lis approaching murder was foretold by 
many prodigies. The statue of Jupiter at Olympia, 
which he had ordered taken to pieces aud moved to 
Rome, suddenly uttered such a peal of laughter that 
the scaffoldings collapsed and the workmen took to 
their heels ; and at once a man called Cassius turned 
up, -who declared that he had been bidden in a dream 
to saeidficc a bull to Jupiter. The Capitol at Capua 
was struck by lightning on the Ides of March, and Mar. 
also the room of the doorkeeper of the Palace 
at Rome, Some inferred from the latter omen that 
danger was threatened to the owmer at the hands of 
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portcndi, nltcTo caed^nn rursas iitsig’iiria, (pialia 
codern die facta ({uoiidain fuiKstd. Gaisulciiti qiH«|ue . 

de ^tnu’tura .sua Sulla uiatheruatieus ci-rtissiinaiu 
'A necuaii ap|>nj|)in{|uare alliniiavit. Mttnucnnd et 
Forltiiiae ArdiatiiuKN iit a (’assit» ravcret ; cpia causa 
ille Cnssiuin Loiijjxinuin Asiae tniu prncunsulctu 
{»eclder}dinH dt‘l(‘ji^nv<‘ral, iiuiuniior djaciaami ( assiuru 
noutinari. quaui pcriia«|. soiiaiim it cnnsistcr(» 

Hv in <*a(‘lo iuxta soHiun Invis iiupulsmiupic ah <*o 
dextri pedis pollict* c*l iu terras pmta'iplialuuu 
Frudi^ionnn )<>c(» liahita sunt etiaiii, quae furtr illo 
4 ipso <li(‘ |)aido prills at*cidc‘rant. Saiuafu’lius respersus 

est phoctiieopieri saii/(uiiu* ; ei jiauitmauius .\Iiu‘stt‘r ^ 

trajLt:()ediain saitavit, quaiu oliiu Neopioleuius tra^^oi*- 
dus ludis, ijiiilnis rex Maeedoiuun Ehrltppus ot'cisus j 

est, c*i»:erat; vi cum iu Laurtado utiuau lu quo aider ^ 1 

proripieiis se ruina san^iiiuein vouiit, pi arcs semut- | 

daruin (‘erlntiiu experiuu*utiuu artis dnreut, (‘more ! 

H(‘aena nhiindavit. Parabatur et in lundtuu speeia* I 

euhnn, ([uo ar^iniu‘ntn iidenuaun per Ae|^yplios t‘t 
A<*thiopa.s explicareiitur. [ 

LVTII, VUll. Kal. F{‘hr. bora fere .s(‘ptinia (uuks 
tatuK an ad praiidiion Hnvgvn^t uiareiuiti^ ad hue i 

Htoiuacdio pridiani eibi ouer(‘, taudetu .suachurtibua ! 

ainicis egre.s.sus <\st. Cum iu erypta, peu’ quam trails- f 

^ juuitor, <p ; actor, n. 

" liebaa’iiig of couvHe to tho assaHHination of JuUum (,’acsar. 

Sec cliapJ XX it. .*i 

^ It was (allied (jiiiyras, and its storv is told by Ovid, 

Metam. 10. 20811. ‘ ' 

Its name was derived from a fanioiiH higliwayman j cL I 

Juv. 8. 186. I 

** The actors par/ uua eutertained the Hpcctators I 

after a xday by imitating the aciions of tho star. j 
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his guards ; and from the former^ the murder of a 
second distinguished personage, such as had taken 
place long before on that same day/^‘ The sooth- 
sayer Sulla too^ when Gains consulted him about his 
horoscope., declared that inevitable death w^as close 
,at liaiul. I'he lots of Fortune at Antiiim warned 
him to beware of Cassius, and he accordingly ordered 
t;h(‘ (leatli of Cassius Longinus, wdio was at the time 
proconsul of Asia, forgetting tliat the family name 
(f (’luuu'ea was (Cassius. Tlie day before he was 
killed in* dremnt that he stood in heaven beside the 
throne of Jti])itt‘r and that the god struck him with 
the to(^ of his left foot and luirled him to earth. 
Some* things whieli had ha})pened on that very day 
shortly before he was killed were also regarded as 
portents. As he was sacrificing, he was sprinkled 
with the blood of a tlamingo/'' and the })antomimic 
actor Mnester danced a tragedy® which the tragedian 
Neo])tolcmus had acted years before during the 
games at which Phili]) king of the Macedonians was 
assassinated. In a farce called Laiireolus/' in 
which the. chief actor falls as he is making his escape 
and vomits bloody sevei’al understudies ® so vied with 
one another in giving evidence of their proficiency 
that the stage swam in blood. A nocturnal ])erform- 
ance besides was rehearsing, in whicli scenes from 
the lower world were represented by Egyptians and 
Aetbiopians. 

LVIII. On the ninth day before the Kalends of jan, 
February at about the seventh hour he hesitated 
whether or not to get up for luncheon, since his 
stomach was still disordered from excess of food 
on the day before, but at length he came out at the 
persuasion of his friends. In the covered passage 
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euudum erat, pueri nobik^s ex A.sia ad edendas io 
scaena c>pei*as evocati praepararentur, iit eo.s inspieeret 
hortareturque restitit, ac nisi princeps alji^ere 

se diceret, redire ac re})rae.sentare .speetacnilmu voluit, 
‘2 Duplex dehinc fama e.st : alii traduut adIo(|U(*nti 
pueroK a tergo Chaereniu (‘ervi(‘ein ^ladio eae.siin 
graviter })erctis.si,s.s{‘ })rae»nRsa v(>e<‘ : ‘Oloe a^t* ! '* 
dehinc Corn<diuni Sabiiimn, alteram e <*oniuratisv 
tribuniim ex adverso traieciKH(‘ p(‘(‘tus ; alii Sabinmu 
sinnniota ])(‘r eunseios ctmturicau’s iurba .si^mnn mure 
militiae petis.se et Oaiu danie Cfuanaaim 

exclamasse; ^‘Aedpe ratuiur* re.spicientiqtie mnxillam 
*1 ictu discidisse. laeentetn etmtractisque m<‘ml)ri.<? 
clamitantem se viveia^ ceteri vulneribu.s trigiata 
confeeenmt ; nain .signuin erat ornniinn ; He])et<j 1 
Quidatn etiani per ubseaeiia ierrmn fideg(‘nnit. Ad 
priinumtamultiun lectiearii cam asseribus in auxilium 
aeciicurreruntj mox Gei*mani corporis eustodes, tic iion- 
nullos ex percussoribus, quosdam etiani .senatores in- 
noxios interemerunt. 

LIX. Vixit aimis viginti noveni, imperavit triennio 
et decein inensibus diebusque oetoA Cadaver eius 
clam in hortos Lainianos asportatum et tunuiltuario 
rogo semiambustum levi eaespite obrutum est, postea 
per sorores ab exsilio reversas erutum et erematum 

^ viii, XT ; vii, O. 


^ Part of the ritual at a Baoritice. The slayer raised his 
axe with the question “ Agone ? ‘SShall I do the deed (i.e,, 
strike) ? ’’ To which the priest replied Hoc ayeJ'^ Of. Galhai 
XX. 1, Hi hoc agereni aeferirent, Chaerea addressed himself. 

* Another formula “ Receive the fulHlmcnt of your omen 
{.e., in naming Jupiter, the god of the thunderbolt and sudden 
death. 

With which they carried his litter. 
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through which he had to pass^ some boys of good 
birth;, who had been summoned from Asia to appear 
on the stagCj w'ere rehearsing their parts, and he 
stopped to watch and encourage them ; and had not 
the leader of the troop complained that he had a chillj, 
he would have returned and had the performance 
given at once. From tliis point there are two 
versions of the story : some say that as he was talk- 
ing with the boysj Cluierea came up behind and gave 
him a dee}) cut in the neck, having first cried, 
Do your duty/’ “ and that then the tribune 
Cornelius Subiims, who was the other conspirator 
and faced Gains, stabbed him in the breast. 
Others say that Sabinus, after getting rid of the 
crowd through centurions who were in the ])lot, 
asked for the watchword, as soldiers do, and that 
when Gains gave him Jupiter,” he cried be 
it,” ^ and as Gains looked around, he split his jawbone 
with a blow of his sword. As he lay upon the 
ground and with writhing limbs called out that he 
still lived, the others dispatched him with thirty 
wounds ; for the general signal w’-as Strike again.” 
Some even thrust their swords through his privates. 
At the beginning of the disturbance his bearers ran 
to his aid with their })oles,‘5 and })resently the 
Germans of his body-guard, and they slew several of 
his assassins, as w^ell as some inoffensive senators. 

LIX. Fie lived twenty-nine years ^lnd ruled three 
years, ten months and eight days. Flis body was 
conveyed secretly to the gardens of the Lamian 
family, where it was partly consumed on a hastily 
erected |)yre and buried beneath a light covering 
of turf ; later his sisters on their return from 
exile dug it up, cremated it, and consigned it to 
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sepnltuinqiie. Satis constat, prius cpiaiu id fitnad, 
hortorinn custodcs innhris iuquictatos ; in ca (jiioque 
domo, in qua uccuhucnt, nullain mjctcui sine aliquo 
terrorc traiisactaiu, douct* ipsa d^auus iiuaaidkt cou- 
suuipla sit Perit iinn ct u?i«a* ( a<‘M>rua ^ladiu n 
(•{‘uturiouc coiitdssa ci liHa paricli iidivu 

LX. Coudicionrin tcuq>orum illnnnu ctiaiu jua* 
hacc acstiiuarc epuvis jiussit. Nam nctpic cnc’di^ 
vulp^ata staihii creditum c‘st, suspici(» al) ipso 

(iaio famam (‘aedis simulatam ct muissam, ul cupaclo 
homimitn st* iiumlcs tlt‘pndicndt*rcl ; uctpic 

cornumlicuifjuam imperium dcHtinaviU-mA; cl,s<‘iiatus 
in aRst‘reuda lib(‘rtalc adts) ctinscusit, ul cousulcs 
])riiuo mai in curinnn (pda lidia vu(‘ahaim% sed in 
Capilulhim convcHanamt, epdiiam vcn> scidi-ntiae locsj 
nlHd(‘titdain Ca(*snrmu lucnioinam at* dirucnda Icnipla 
censucrint Obscrmtuni auictn mdatinmjuc cst. in 
primiK Caesares uintics, (pdbus Oai pracnonum fiuait, 
ferro ])(‘nKse, inm inde a,b (pd Cinrmids tcmpoHlms 
sit oceisus. 


(kiiua JaliuK C^fumr Strabo, slain in H7 H.n. But tlu? 
Dictator’s father died a natural death, an did also (Jaius 
Caesar, graudsou of AiigusUiH ; see Ixv. 1, 
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the tomb. Before this was done^ it is well known 
tliat the caretakers of tlie gardens were disturbed bj 
ghosts, and that in the house wliere he vras slain not 
a tiight passed without some fearsome apparition^, 
until at last the house itself was destroyed by fire. 
With him died his wife Caesonia, stabbed with 
a sword by a centurion, wJiile his daughter’s braijrs 
W(‘r(.‘ daslual out against a wall. 

LX. One may form an idisa of the state of tlio.se 
limes by what followed. Not even alter the murder 
was made known was it at onca^ believed that he wa.s 
dead, but it was suH])(‘<‘ted that Gains himself had 
made uj) and eireulated the report, to find out by 
that iiuains how men felt towards him. The eon- 
s})irat()rs too had not agreed on a successor, and the 
senate was so unanimously in favour of re-establish- 
ing the reimblic that the consuls called the first 
meeting, not in the senate house, because it bad the 
name Julia, but in the Capitol ; while .some in ex- 
])ressing their views proposed that the memory of 
the Caesars be done away witli and their temjdes 
destx'oyed. Men further observed and commented on 
the fact that all the Caesars whose forename was 
Cxaius })erished by the sw^ord, beginning with the 
one who was slain in the times of Cimia.^ 
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